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TIlis report is forwarded to tlic several County Clerks in the 
State of Michigan, for distribution as follows: 

To each County Clerk, one copy; 

To each County Treasurer, one copy; 

To each Township Clerk, one copy; 

To each Township Library, one copy; 

To each District Library, one cc»py; 

To the Director for the use of the District Board, in each 
District having no Library, one copy; 

To the Clerk of each City having a City Library, for the use 
of such Library, ten copies. 



The attention of School Cffiars is respectfully solicited to the 
Bupeiintcndent'S Eeport. Matters ol great interest to the 
Schools are there discussed, and School Officers are rrqutsted 
to give the views preEeuted an earnest and candid consid- 
eration. 

School Officers who receive the Report, will do a public ser^ 
vice by calling the attention of Teachers and others to its va- 
rious suggestions. 



OrriCM of Supirintikdint ov Pubuc iKSTBVcnoK, ) 
Lonsing, December 15, 1861. ) 

To His Ezosllbncy, Austin Blaib, 

Oovemor of the State of Michigan : 

I have the honor to submit, herewith, the Annual Beport ro* 
quired by law from the Department of Public Instruction, for 
the year 1861. 

"Very respectfully, your, &c., 

J. M. GBEGOBY, 
SuperirUencteni of Pvblic Imtrudion. 
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ANNUAL REPORT of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

^ When the tempeBt shakes our dwoUiDg and threatens its de- 
struction, we point with more than wonted pride and joy to the 
ftrm foundations, and to the massive beams that brace the 
walls and bear aloft the roof. So when a great political con- 
Tulsion, like the monstrous and wicked rebellion which now 
rages in our country, arises and threatens to hurl us down from 
the high places of national freedom and power, of Ohristiaa 
oirilization and peaceful prosperity, and to everwhelm us in Urn 
sent fragments of the benign goYemment which has so long 
sheltered us, we may turn with a new and deeper reneration ' 
to that great system of public education which our fathers so 
wisely instituted, and in whose issues of common learning and 
Tirtue our political fabric finds its strongest safeguards and 
surest supports. "J 

Flung, in one rude hour, from the peaceful repose of nearly 
eighty years, out into the midst of a strife whose wide pro- 
portions and intense bitterness are scarcely paralleled in the 
history of our world, — pushed suddonly*to the utmost strain of 
our national energies, to suppress a rebellion as cruel as it is 
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canseless, how grandly have the people of the land, tutored to 
free thought and free speech by nearly a liundred thousand col- 
leges and schools, risen up to meet the tremendous brunt and 
burden of this war ; and how magnificent and clear the testi- • 
mony which their prompt and wisii-hearted patriotism renders 
back to the institutions which have nursed their youth to so 
noble a manhood. Away, in the classical colleges, and among 
the myriads of the busy common schools, not forgetting the 
Christian homes of which these schools are at once the off- 
spring and support, have been forged the mightiest weapons 
for this war — the quick feeling of public good and public dan- 
ger, and the ripe love of freedom and of right, which now arm 
our soldiers with so true a courage and so invincible a purpose. 
As the world has never before witnessed the assemblage of so 
large an army of volunteer soldiers so easily and so quickly 
gathered, so no army ever before embraced in its ranks so 
large a number of educated men. " There are inany single reg* 
iments," said the Chief Magistrate' of the nation in his message 
to Congress in July last, " whose members, one and another, pos- 
sess full practical knowledge of the arts and sciences and profes- 
sions, and whatever else, whether useful or elegant, is known 
to the whole world ; and there is* scarcely one from which 
there could not be selected a President, a Cabinet, a Congress,, 
and perhaps a Court abundantly competent to administer the 
Covemment." 

Nor ought it to pass unnoticed how from these very halls of 
learning, and fresh from the lessons of their daily instruction, . 
hosts of ardent and intelligent youth have gone forth to the 
defence ot a beloved country. It is a most significant fact 
that no department has yielded so large a proportion of its 
members to tho service of the Republic as have our higher 
schools and colleges. Teachers and pupils, college presidents 
and professors, true to th e lessons of a sound learning, and to 
the instincts of a rightly educated manhood, with a love ot 
country hightened by all they know of history and all they 
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liope for humanity, and with a sense of duty and honor that 
•tays not to debate when the great interests of society are in • 
danger, have promptly resigned the qniet school room for the 
noisy camp ; and many a one already fallen in the fight, fills at 
once the scholar's and the soldier's grave. 

And better even than all these priceless contributions to the 
present war, these splendid donations of scholarly thought and 
scholarly hands to the fighting forces of the country, is the cer- 
tain and glorious promise given by the schooled intelligence of 
our people,, that whatever the issue of this struggle, the cause 
of human liberty and republican government is safe. The les- 
•ons taught in our schools, through a hundred years, must be 
.tfadly forgotten before the American people will consent to 
forego the enjoyment of personal liberty, or will assist to estab- 
Sish or maintain any other than a free, representative govern- 
ment. 

But mounting to still higher conclusions, and sending our 
iplance beyond these patriotic uses and values of our schoob, 
bow is their work seen to link itself with the very heart and 
fcbpe of our humanity — with life as life, and with souls as 
«oul9i There are interests belohging to us as men, older and 
dearer even than tlie Union — interests which will survive when 
a thousand Unions may have perished. Nay, is not the Union 
itself dear and worthy of our mightiest efforts to preserve it^ 
^iitnply because, like a noble and strong casket it is essential to 
^e safe keeping of the great jewels of life and liberty lying 
within itT Humanity lives on, even when nationality crumbles 
into dust Its grand columnihight be staggered and its march 
diverted from the pathway of advancing civilization, into a 
long detour of barbarism,- by the destruction of a government 
go benign and free as ours; but the march will still' go on. 
'. Souls will be born into the world and grow and toil and die. 
Hunger will still gnaw human stomachs, and ambition and leve 
will continue to inspire human hearts. The great problems of 
earthly happiness and of heavenly bliss will still press upon 
the minds of men, and restless many-sided life will not cease to 
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• 
fill the earth with its doings and desires, whether the stars and 

stripes of our national ensign still float over our long cherished 

Union, in its undivided greatness and power, or wrap its coffin 

as a shroud. 

And to these grander and more enduring interests of manr 
kind, our schools do also minister. Making us wiser and 
stronger as patriots, they also make us nobler and better as 
men; and, in either work, they prove the far-sighted sagacity 
of the sages who founded them, and the true wisdom of tho 
people who so liberally maintain them. * 

In the light of the new and strong illustrations which this 
great crisis in our national history is throwing upon our sys- 
tem of public education, may we not hope to lead the publie 
mind to some deeper thought of its true aims and actual 
sacce88es?/3^^ <^^ ^^ longer rest content with mere general 
panegyrics upon the school system — ^upon its beauty of outline 
or harmony of parts. A great need is pressing daily closer 
upon us to know what it does do and what it can do — ^what are 
its true qxtm^ and how successfully it fills them. No costly 
magnificence of form and no mere smoothe Inovement of the 
gearings can save from condemnation a machine which fails to 
do the work for which it was constructed. 

THE TRUE AIMS OF OUR FUBUO SCHOOLS. 

In order to determine how far our public school system is a 
success — ^how well it is accomplishing its work, it is needful 
to inquire into the true character of that work; or in other 
words, what is the true aim of the public schools. This aim u 
evidently is to train up the children of the country to be good ' 
citizens of the State and useful members of society. It is on 
their assumed ability to promote these great public ends, that 
these schools rest their sole claims for public care and support 
The State cannot justly impose a general tax for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of schools unless on the ground that 
they promote tho general good by making their pupils better 
and more useful citizens. 
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It 18 doubtless true that the pnblic schools produce much 
personal and private good. They afford facilities to parents to 
secure that education for their children which it is at once 
their interest and duty to bestow. And so also they provide 
tot every child the opportunities for that culture so necessary 
to his well being and success in life. But not for these private 
and personal ends, does the State maintain its system of Publio 
Instruction. It is the broader and grander interests which 
society holds in its members, and the State has in its citizens, 
fhat constitute the true aims of a pnblic school system as such. 

Much confusion and not a little error prevail in the public 
nind upon this subject. Many seem to consider that the 
schools are established simply to aid parents to secure a desira 
ble good for their children, or at best to give to children the 
perscmal advantage of an education that will enable them to 
win a higher place or an easier subsistence in life. With these 
▼iews it is not to be wondered at that many oppose all taxtr^ 
tion for education as a diversion of public property to private 
uses. They cliAim, with a seeming justice, that those who are 
to receive the advantages of the i^hools, should support them. 

But there are three parties interested in the education of the 
young: the Parent, the Child, and Society or the State. Of all 
these parties, the parent's interest is the least. Ho is the 
guardian of the child during its childhood, and his natural 
affection as well as his parental responsibility bind him to rear 
it in virtue and intelligence. Once reared, *the child leaves his 
father's roof and becomes a citizen. Often all ties of interest 
are here broken, and the ties of gratitude and affection alone 
remain. Henceforth the parent ceases from responsibility or 
control, and the child passes, with all his education, to the 
bosom and service of society. 

Next to the parent's interest, and far higher and more enda« 
ring, is the interest of the child in its own education. To him 
it is the question between a life of ignorance and imbecility 
and a life of educated power and enjoyment. Whoever can 
estimate the value of a soul to itself, or tell the interest which 
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a man has in his own heart and intellect, can measure the 
interest that a child has in the education which shall waken 
his heart to its finest feeling, and lift his intellect to its fullest 
power of thought. 

But the interest which society has in this great work of edu- 
cation is greater than that of either of the parties hefore men- 
tioned. More enduring than that of the parent, as citizenship 
is more enduring than childhood, it is also wider and grander 
than that of the child, just as the interests of a multitude are 
greater than those of a single individual. Society embraces 
all men in its bosom, and its safety and well being are essen- 
tial to the safety and well being of all. And since its prosper- 
ity depends upon the virtue and intelligence of its members, 
who can measure the interest which society has in the right 
education of those who are to fill its ranks and wield its power? 
How ao^)le then this right of society to establish and maintain 
tfohoolSy and how clear that the main aim of these schooU is to 
fit children for society; to train them to be law-abiding and 
useful citizens, with an intelligence that shall^reserve them 
from becoming paupers and, a virtue that shall save them from 
being criminals. Valuable, then, as is the good done to fami- 
lies and individu^ by education, we must still conclude that 
it is these public rather than any private uses, that constitute 
the true aims of a public school system. 

Happily the true interests of individuals and of society har- 
monize. Whatever perfects man as man, perfects him also as 
a member of society, so that practically our question narrows 
itself to the success of our schools in rearing a true and intel- 
ligent manhood. 

THB QUSSTIOX STATED. 

To return, then, does our school system do its work wellT 
Ik) the schools really educate the children of the State to the 
extent to which they ought, considering the time and means 
employed? Do they make their pupils as proficient as they 
might, in the common literary arts of reading, writing, spell- 
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Ukg, and computing with numbersf Do they increase the gen- 
eral intelligence and virtae as ninch as we might reasonablj 
-expect? Does the ayerage six months schooling furnished bj 
each of the four thousand school districts of the State afford a 
just return of true scholarship and of well educated good and 
useful citizens. 

THE ANSWSa GIVEN. 

If the answer to these questions is to bo sought by a com- 
parison of the poorer schools with the best, aud the work done 
in these latter is to be assumed as the standard of tlie work 
which might be done by all» then that answer must be clearly 
and emphatically in the negative. While many of our schools 
are models of excellence, and while the aggregate of public 
good wrought by the entire system is of inestimable valve, 
giTeatly outweighing the cost of its sup^Mrt, we are compelled 
to admit that a large majority fall short of accomplishing all 
they might easily be made to do, and not a few are absolutely 
useless if not pernicious. While the number of good teachers 
and good schools is steadily increasing, there are still scores 
Biad hundreds, perhaps, in which, either through a lack of care 
or a too narrow economy, ignorant and incompetent teachers 
are employed, and thousands of children, after long terms of 
close confinement and of irksome and fruitless toil, come forth 
without culture or knowledge, stupefied and disgusted with 
the wretched farce in which they have been forced to take part^ 
and infidel forever as to any good in learning, and almost of 
any truth in knowledge. I know not how to characterize the 
cruelty of thus compelling children to waste their childhood ia 
such a miserable mockery of learning, robbing them at once of 
all desire and all power for future progress in truth. Who ' 
that has ever seen a good school, can doubt that with our long 
and costly terms of school, with our immense machinery, our 
children should be fully twice as well instructed as they are, 
and that we ought to have ten well educated minds where now 
we have but one? 
8 
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And if, going a step further, wo inquire as to the effect of 
OTir system of education upon the moral and social character 
of the pupils — what it is doing to inspire the youth of the 
country with pure and patriotic sentiment — the answer is still 
more unsatisfactory. Selfishness grows unchecked. Nay, often 
the entire motive power of the school is an appeal to selfish 
ambition or a promise of selfish good id be obtained by study. 
Duty to society, fealty to truth, veneration for Deity, charity 
to mankind, reverence for right, love of industry, and habits of 
neatness and good order — these are not only much worse 
taught than reading and arithmetic, but, alas I they are often 
not taught at all. Happy if their opposites are not unwittingly 
foitered, or permitted to flourish unnoticed and unchecked. 
The heart of childhood, all open as it is, to generous sentiments, 
jgets not one lepson on these highest duties of its life, and sinks 
by mere neglect into cold, dark, worldly selfishness. 

These painful facts are stated here from no love of fault find- 
ing, but to rouse the public mind to a sense of the evil, and to 
excite to an effort to apply the remedy. 

Our school system has in it an almost undreamed of power 
for good. What it has done and is now. doing are but faint 
prophecies of the good it will do when worked with more skill, 
and to the highest pitch of its capacity. 

The remedies for its defects are few and obvious : better 
teachers, and better methods of teaching, more regular attend- 
ance of the pupils, and a more intelligent and thorough supei^ 
vision. When the State shall come to understand rightly the 
rastness of the public interest in the schools, and shall assume 
the full right of public control over them, these remedies will 
be applied and our system of Public Instruction will become 
as fruitful in its products as it is beautiful in its features! 

Leaving, for another place, any more extended discussion of 
these proposed remedies, I turn to the more detailed statement 
rf the progress and condition of the School System. The law 
requires that the Annual Report of the Superintendent bliall 
contain : 
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1. A statement |of the condition of the University, and its ^ 
branches, of all the incorporate Literary Institution!?, and of the 
Primary Schools ; 

2. Estimates and amounts of expenditures of the School 
money ; 

3. Plans for the improvement and management of all educa- 
tional funds, and for the better organization of the educational 
system, if in his opinion the same be required ; 

4. The condition of the Normal School ; 

5. The annual report of the Board of Control of the House of 
Correction, [now the Reform SchooL] 

5. All such other matters relating to his ofBce, and the sub- 
ject of Education generally, as he shall deem expedient to com- 
municate. 

THE UNIVERSITY. 

The condition of the University is fully exhibited in the An> 
Dual Report of the Regents, which will be found in the Appen- 
dix. The prosperity of this institution as shown by this report 
of its constituted trustees, cannot fail to gratify every citizen 
of oar State and every lover of liberal learning. In the Medi* 
cal Department '' the means of illustration in all the depart- 
ments have been greatly increased." The number of students^ 
of medicine the past year, was two hundred and forty-two, of 
whom forty-three received, in course, the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine. The Regents say that ''the Law Department whicb 
was opened for the reception of students but two years aga,, 
may now be regarded as one of the best schools of the kind on 
the continent" <' A very valuable law library has been pur* 
chased and arranged for the benefit of the students." The law 
students numbered the past year one hundred and fifty-nine, of 
whom forty-three were graduated as Bachelors of Law. 

The Department of Arts and Sciences has moved steadily 
forward in the course of prosperity and development. Another 
liberal donation to its Museum has been received from tho 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Trowbridge collection hereto- 
fore deposited in the Museum, has been made over uncondi- 
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tionally to the Universitj. Tbe Obsoryatory, it will be seen, 
has been pat in connection with the general line of telegraph 
through the country, and a series of interesting and important 
experiments are in progress to determine the differences in lon- 
gitude between Ann Arbor and Clinton, New York, and so on 
to Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Greenwich, England. 

The Chemical Laboratory building is being enlarged, and the 
Regents make an earnest appeal to the Legislature, for aid to 
build a much needed chapel, with additional accommodations 
for the General Library. It is certainly to be hoped that the 
time is near at hand, when this State, surmounting its present 
pecuniary embarrassments and the troubles of the times, will 
proYe true to the liberal ideas it is cherishing, and to tike noble 
fame it is winning by its educational enterprise and progress ; 
and when, extending its fostering care to its higher as well as 
its primary educational interests, it will yield to this great in- 
stitution of learning which is growing to such a massive gran- 
deur in our midst, all needed aid to develop its powers and 
fulfill its mission. The number of students reported in this De- 
partment was two hundred and seventy-three, and the number 
graduated at the last annual commencement was fifty-seven, of 
whom thirty-seven took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, sixteen 
that of Bachelor of Science, and four that of Civil Engineer. 

It has been feared that the University, in common with other 
literary institutions of the country, would suffer a serious dimi- 
nution in its numbers on account of the war now raging. Bat 
it is gratifying to know that these fears are false. The number 
of students now enrolled and in attendance for the current aca. 
demic year is nearly as large as lieretoforo, and in some classes 
'«ven larger, giving color to the belief that but for the war it 
would have witnessed, this year, an overwhelming increase of 
nambers. 

INOORPOBATED INSTITUnONS OF LEARNING. 

Up to the time of writing this report, and after the date lim- 
ited in the law, no r^ortsJbave been received for the past 
» fk)ademic year from any of the colleges or other incorporated 
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Institutions of learning. Much difficnlty and delay have always 
been experienced in securing the reports positively and per- 
emptorily required by the statutes from the^ Trustees of these 
Institutions. The neglect arises, it is probable, from an over- 
sight on the part of the proper reporting officer, rather than 
from any wilful determination to violate the law under which 
they hold their corporate powers. Regular and full returns 
from this class of schools are absolutely essential to any correct 
exhibit of the educational forces and work of the State ; and 
the Superintendent would here take occasion to suggest to the 
several Boards of Trustees that the* best interests of the insti- 
tutions under their charge, as well as those of the whole system 
of Public Instruction, will be promoted by a full annual report 
such as the law requires of the " conditions and operations '' of 
such institutions. 

As far as the other duties of my office have permitted, I have 
visited, officially, as directed by law, several of the colleges 
and academics the past year, and have been gratified to note 
the evidences of faithful work and prosperity which they have 
exhibited. Laboring as many of them are, under heavy peca- 
niai^ difficulties, they are yet accomplishing a task of immense 
value to society and the State, and one cannot but venerate the 
high-hearted and geiierous work of the men who, with a schot 
bsx'b enthusiasm for truth and a Christianas zeal for souls, are 
sustaining these schools and affording a christian education to 
so large a number of youth. 

In accordance with the provisions of law, I appointed Visitors 
to these several Institutions, and appended will be found the 
reports that have been received from such Visitors. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Reference is made to the Annual Report of the State Board 
of Education, in the appendix of this Report, for a full state- 
ment of the condition and affairs of this school. The Superin- 
dent being, ex officio, a member and Secretary of that Board, 
needs not repeat here hie views of its progress and wants. 
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PBIXART BCHOOLS. 

Under this general term are embraced all the district schools 
of the State, whe^er common or graded. When our school 
system was organized the general classes of Schools existing 
in this country, were colleges, academies and common schools. 
The last alone were of a strictly public character, the others 
being partly or wholly under private control. In our original 
plan, the primary schools were designed to be purely common 
schools, to provide for all the people instruction, ,especially in 
those elementary branches known as " common school studies.'' 
The intermediate or acad^onic, and the collegiate grades of 
education, it was thought, were sufficiently provided for in the 
State University and its branches. At a later period in the 
history of the country, arose the so-called union schools — schools 
which combined the high school or academic grade of instruc- 
tion with the common school. The superiority of this plan of 
supplying the higher grades of instruction over that of acade- 
mies independent of, and widely separated from the common 
schools, was quickly perceived, and the union schools came 
rapidly into favor. Ohanges have from time to time been 
introduced into our school laws providing for the more efficient 
organization and management of these schoolSy until now we 
kave come to have two distinct classes of primary or publie 
eehools, viz: the common primary and the union or graded 
echools. I notice firsts 

VNIOK OR ORADID SCHOOLS. 

During the past year I visited a considerable number of 
these schools and examined carefully into their condition and 
operations. Their increasing number and importance, and the 
anxiety felt in the villages and more populous districts to 
adopt the graded plan, demanded that an effort be made to dif- 
fuse a more accurate knowledge*) of their true character and 
proper organization. 

The number of graded or union schools reported by the * 
township inspectors for 1861, was 108 ; an increase of nine 
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during the year. By an amendment of the law for graded and 
high schools, approved March 16th, 1861, any district having 
one hundred children between the ages of 5 and 20 years, is 
empowered to organize, on ^ vote of the annual school meeting, 
as a graded school district. The number of districts having this 
requisite number of pupils or over, as shown by the reports for 
the last school year, is 235. If the graded school plan possesses 
the advantages claimed for it, then a. true policy would require 
that the schools in these 235 districts should be organized and 
taught as graded schools. In all cases, at least, in which the 
number of pupils in attendance demands the employment of 
more than one teacher, the school shAild be graded.' 

But the question of the introduction of graded schools into 
these districts is so important, and this introduction is often, to 
inexperienced school boards, so difficult, that it will not be 
deemed out of place for me to state here at some length the 
chief advantages of these schools and the true principles for 
their organization. 

It should be here remarked that the terms ''union school" 
and ''graded school," are synonymous. The former term is 
the popular, the latter the true genuine name for this class of 
sdiools. The union school is always a graded school, though 
the grading is often imperfect and inefficient. The name union 
school is simply the eommon appellation for any public schoolt 
separated into two or more departments, taught by different 
teachers, and in separate rooms, either in the same building or 
in several buildings. The union schools are generally organ, 
ised under the law for graded and high schools, with a distriot 
board of six trustees; but there are several union schools in 
districts having only the common district officers. 

It should also be understood that the question of establishing 
a graded school in any district does not necessarily involve that 
of building an expensive school house, or that of establishing 
a high school. Provision must, it is true, be made to supply 
the different grades with separate rooms, and the higher grades 
need be added only when the wants of the pupils and the 
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wishes of the parents shall demand it. The public interest 
awakened by the nnion school has in many cases, indeed, led 
districts to the erection of costly and commodious buildings for 
its accommodation, and the rapid progress of the pupils has 
influenced the delighted parents to add a high school to the 
system; but these are rather outgrowths than essential condi- 
tions of the gradation. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF GRADSD SCHOOLS. 

The advantages claimed for the graded school over the coBi* 
mon district school, arise chiefly from the grading, by which 
term is meant simply the classification of the pupils into sep* 
arate departments or grades according to their ages, studies, 
and attainments. In a district having a hundred pupils, these 
pupils, under the common school system, will be assembled in 
one room, and distributed into the various classes according to 
the studies they wish to pursue and their degree of advancement 
in those studies. If an assistant teacher is employed, it ia 
simply to hear a portion of the classes. In some cases the 
school, where too full, is divided into two common schools, and 
the second teacher becomes the teacher of the second school. 
Under the graded system, the younger children, the beginners, 
would be placed in a primary department under one teacher^ 
while the older and more advanced would constitute a higher ' 
department under the principal teacher. When* additional 
teachers are employed ihe number of departments will be in* 
creaeed and the grading be made more perfect and usefuL. 
Each grade is supposed to bo preparatory to the next higher . 
grade, so that each pupil must complete the studies prescribed 
for the lowttr grade before he can be properly admitted to the 
succeeding one. The pupils are thus expected to pass through 
all the grades or departments in regular succession. 

The advantages of this latter system are manifold and evi- 
dent. 

1st It economizes the time of the teachers. Suppose two • 
neighboring schools each having a single teaoher, and twenty . 
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limilar classes rangiDg, in studies, from the Alphabet to Alge- 
bra. Let these two schools be united into one— the two classes 
in Algebra becoming one class, the two higher Arithmetic 
elasses merging into one, and so on through all the classes in 
Oeography, Grammar, Reading, Spelliilg, &c. Evidently there 
will still be only twenty classes though enlarged in numbers. 
Each teacher, instead of teaching through the entire range of 
studies, and minutely subdividing his time among twenty 
classes, is required to teach only ten classes, and of course 
gives a proportionally longer time to each class and each pu- 
pil. A further division of the grades, leaves still less classes 
to each teacher and multiplies the time given to each class. 

2d. The teaching will be better. The teacher confining his 
attention to fewer studies, and having more pupils to instruct 
in those studies, becomes necessarily more skillful in teaching 
them. 

' 8d. Each class of pupils will receive its due share of time and 
attention. In a school composed of large and small scholars 
and with numerous classes, if the solitary teacher begins in 
the morning as is usual, with the older classes, the little pupils 
most wait till they are weary before getting any instruction, 
and their instruction is generally crowded into odd times, of a 
few minutes each. In a graded school, they will have a teacher 
to themselves, and can be instructed while they are fresh, and 
the best hours taken for their exercises. 

4th. The school arrangements and exercises may be better 
adapted to the ages and capacities of the different classes of 
pupils. The primary department, with its frequent changes 
of classes, its interspersed concert exercises and songs, its 
briefer and more animated exercises, and its more frequeut and 
longer recesses, may be made both more healthful and happy, 
and far more profitable for the younger pupils. At the same 
time the advanced scholars, relieved from the presence and 
noise of the little ones, are left in quiet for their severer study 
and longer recitations. 
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5th. With this better teaching and more suitable arrange- 
ment, the pupils will be both more thoroughly instructed in 
each study, and more rapidly Advanced in a course of studies. 
In a good graded school, pupils will be ordinarily as far 
advanced at twelve years of age, as in common schools at six- 
teen, and altogether more thorough and intelligent scholars. 

6th. The time of pupils being thus economized, a much larger 
number will be prepared and enabled to pursue higher branches 
of learning, even without increasing their stay in school. 

fth. The graded school affords -facilities for teaching the 
higher branches. Four teachers in a graded school will give 
both common school and academical instruction to a number of 
pupils whom they could barely instruct in common branches, if 
divided into three distinct schools. 

8th. The high school grades, when added, stimulate the 
pupils of the lower grades. In this respect the union high 
sobools are of much higher utility than the old fashioned acad- 
emies. These latter were totally independent, and unconnected 
with the primary schools, and the great mass of the common 
school children never expected to enter them. But all the 
children in the lower grades of the union school look forward 
with hope to the time when they shall be qualified to enter the 
higher grades. Thus the very presence of the higher grades 
is a perpetual stimulus to all the grades below them. 

9th. The advantages of higher education are by this system 
offered to all the children of these union districts without 
regard to parentage or wealth. And in this respect the union 
high school is vastly more in harmony with the genius of oar 
political institutions, than is the academy, which is necessarily 
exclusive and aristocratic. 

10th. Graded school districts being larger and more popu- 
lous are able to have longer terms of school, without adding to 
the burdens of the people. While the common primary schools 
of the State are kept open from 3 to 8 montlis eisich year, aver- 
aging less than 6 months, the union schools are taught from 8 . 
to 10 months. 
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ilinoh larger number of pupUs in ih9 same school, ajlowiog 
tbas of larger and abler distiicts, permits the erection of more 
commodious buildings, and the provision of better appariktos of 
il)u»truction. A large and convenient building which will 
accommodate 300 pupils, will cost less than the several sdaool 
l|P«ses requisite for the same number of children, if distributed 
into primary districts. 

12th. The graded schools, by their dignity and permanency, 
iavite a much higher class of teachers; and in this way they 
l^kve been of incalculable value to the public school interests 
Qf this State. The union school that requires four or five 
teachers, will be able to employ as principal, a man of liberal 
learning and cultivation; and the influence of Jiis superior 
ability will be felt to the lowest department, and by the young« 
«8t pupil of the entire school. Even the cheaper and inferior 
tjIW^hers, employed in the subordinate positions, are enabled to 
do good tvork under the advice and direction of an able prixh 
Qipal. 

13th. The association of several teachers in the same school 
if. another advantage, since they mutually aid and stimulate, 
each other. The solitary teacher of the common district school^ 
with no opportunities for daily consultation with those engage,d. 
in the same business, must lack one of the strongest incitementa 
io^activity and eminence in his calling. 

14th. The graded school will be better and more easily gov- 
erned than the conmion primary. Not only does the higher 
obftracter of the teachers employed, and the presence of seve]:al' 
tjpachers in the same school, insure this, but the division of the 
school into departments, ntade up of children of nearly the 
same ages, allows the government of each department to be 
M&pted to the age and capacity of the pupils, and renders it 
simple and easy. This is a point of no small value or impor- 
tance. 

15th. The animating and inspiring influence of large numb6r4 
thonging to the same institution, and epgaged in common 



ftadiee, is another adyaDtage of the graded school, of almost 
immeasiirable value. This inflacnce is felt by both teachenr 
and pupils, stimulating them to an activity rarely known ixr 
the small and isolated district school. 

16th. The larger interests inyolved in the graded school alsb 
demand and insnre more attention on the part of school boardai 
The contrast between the apathy of common school boards and 
the activity generally manifested by the trustees of the nnioB 
schools is interesting and instructive. 

17th. The presence of a great school also excites a higher 
regard for education among the inhabitants of the graded* 
school district. This is amply proven by the more general 
desire of the parents for the liberal education of their children, 
and by the readiness of the people of these districts to tax 
themselves heavil;^ to build fine school houses and make free 
schools. 

18th. The more thorough and almost perfect supervision^of 
the schools practicable in the graded school districts must not 
be omitted in this enumeration. By making the principal 
teacher the superintendent of all the departments, as ought 
always to be done, and allowing him daily, so much time as im 
necessary to visit the other departments besides his own, m 
supervision the most active, intelligent and useful is kept up^ 
and the most beneficial results are secured. 

19th. Finally the gradM school is the most economical, tm 
well as the most efiBcient form of school yet discovered^ Taking 
into consideration the kind and amount of work done, and the 
length of school terms, the union school will be found mucli 
cheaper than the common primary school, and its high school 
department than the private academy of equal grade and efli- 
ciency. 

In view of the foregoiug advantages and others that might 
be added, I cannot doubt that it is the wisest policy to organize 
graded schools wherever there are pupils sufficient to give 
employment to two teachers. 

The direct and reactive influence of the graded schools npcd- 
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the general school interests of the State, is marked and impor- 
tant. They are our academies. To them must we look mainly, 

to supply instruction in the higher branches of learning to tho 
youth of the State, and in proportion to their numbers and 
efficiency will be the progress of higher education. 

They have also a most important part to perform in the edu- 
cation of the primary school teachers. Already large numbers 
of young teachers resort to them to obtain an education which 
may fit them to take the charge of schools, and their influence 
10 beginning to be exhibited in the increased numbers of com- 
petent teachers among the districts. There is no surer omen 
of progress in our educational affairs than is seen in the rapid 
ioorease and vigorous growth of our union or graded schools. 
It has been feared by some persons of either limited observa- 
tion or little reflection that the growth of the graded schools 
would injure the primary district schools by attracting Arom 
the latter their best and most advanced scholars. But they 
forget that those advanced scholars go to tho union schools 
only because it has been found that^ they can better pursue 
their studies in those schools. Nor is their withdrawal neces- 
sarily a disadvantage to the primary school. It is too common 
a fault that a few advanced pupils engross a large share of 
the attention and tin^e of the teachers in our district schools, 
and compel a serious neglect of the younger pupils. I have 
known a single pupil, in advance of all others, occupy, daily, 
a full hour of the teacher's time, in recitations in Geometry and 

' Ohemistry. Thus in a school of fifty scholars one-sixth of ths 
whole time was given to one. Had this pupil gone away to 
some union high school, the primary school would have been 
loft without its class in Geometry and Chemistry; but that one 
pupil would have obtained better instruction, and one-sixth more 
attention would have been given by the teacher to tho forty- 
nine that remained. 

It is sometimes complained that the principal teacher in a 
union school, who is employed at a large salary, teaches only 
tho advanced pupils, while those of the lower grades are turned 
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over to lower priced and inferior assistants. But this ineqaaf- 
ity of attention to different classes of pupils, as is shown above, 
18 not confined to the nnipn school ; it exists to a greater ex- 
tent in the primary school, and without any compensating ad-> 
vantage. How much better that the younger pupils should 
have the entire time and attention of a competent assistant 
teacher, with the privilege, in their turn, when their advance- 
ment demands it, of the instruction of the principal. But in 
e^ery rightly organized graded school, the principal closely 
stiperintends the work in all the departments, and, in all caseb. 
Ids influence will be felt tiuroughout the entire school, wherevtt 
hh teaohiiig may be done. 

In corroboration of the views advanced, tibe fbHowing opift^ 
icns of eminent educational gentlemen in other States may be 
given. Hon. H. H. Barney, State Oommissioner of Schools for 
Ohio, in his Seport for 1855, says : <' Regarding what it accom- 
plishes, a graded school possesses great advantages over a mixsd 
school. It affords scope for practically applying to an ednca^ 
tional scheme one of ths most important characteristics of nearly 
all the departments of business pursuits, a systematic division 
of labor. Introduced into our system of education, it has often 
produced results as astonishing as the advent of the cotton gin 
mr spinning jenny in the manufacture of cloth, or the steam en- 
.gine in facilitating travel, trade, conmierce, and the transmis- 
sion of news." 

Dr. Sears, the successor of Horace Mann as Secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Education, says: ''In a mixed 
school, the classification of pupils is necessarily imperfect, and 
the number of classes must be altogether too great for thorough 
instruction by one teacher. During the past year teachers 
have been fbund, in some of our public schools, hearing at the 
rate of thirty-six recitations a day. In graduated schools, a 
few large classes may be found to pursue all their studies to- 
gether, and the teacher having no other under his charge, will 
have a much greater amount of time for each. But where 
nothing of this simplicity and order exists, and teachers are 
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changed, or liable to be changed every tern?, the best methods 
of instruction are of but little avail ; for they could not be suc- 
cessfully introduced even if a good teacher were employed. 
There is not time enough in the daily exercises, for thoroughly 
teaching each class, nor is the ordinary term of service long 
enough to lay the foundations of knowledge, and to rear a fabric 
which shall prove the hand of a master." — Fourteenth Annual 
Beport of Mass, 

Hon. J. L. Pickard, State Superintendent of Public Instruct 
tion for Wisconsin, writes : " Prominent among the requisites 
to success in our system of Public Schools, is such a classifica- 
tion of pupils as shall secure what is called, in all industrial 
pursuits, 'division of labor.' 

. " The basis of this classification should be in the attainments 
and capacities of the individual pupils. The extent to which 
classification may profitably be earned must depend upon the 
number of pupils, and the ability to employ teachers." 

He enumerates the following advantages of classification : 

" 1. It diminishes the number of branches to be taught by the 
same teacher, and thus secures concentration of Ibdught and 
power upon the teacher's work. 

" 2. It provides for the adaptation of the teacher to the school 
by requiring less versatility of talents and variety of attain- 
ments-, but peculiar fitness for his special work. 

" 3. It secures the right place to the right teacher by mcfre 
careful supervision and the facilities afforded for enterchange 
of teachers. 

'' 4. It is a system with a head, whose influence is felt through- 
out the whole body. 

" 4. By presenting opportunity for promotion it gives needed 
stimulus both to teacher and pupil. 

"6. It secures permanence and congenial employment to 
teachers, thereby securing their self culture." — Annual Beport 
for 1860. 

Hon. H. C. Hickok, Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Penn., says : " The due classification and grading of the schools 
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is bnt the application to the educational cause of the same di- 
Tision of labor that prevails in all well regulated businesisi 
establishments, whether mechanical, commercial or otherwise. 
It is not only the most economical, but without it there can be 
little progress or prosperity." — Annual Report for 1857. 

"To enable children," says Hon. Henry Barnard, "to derive 
the highest degree of benefit from their attendance at school, 
they should go through a regular course of tjcainiug in a suo- 
cession of classes, and schools arranged according to a simi- 
larity of age, standing and attainments, under teachers pos- 
sessing the qualifications best adapted to each grade of school. 
The practice has been almost universal in New England, and 
in other States where the organization of the schools is based 
npon the division of the territory into school districts, to pro- 
Tide bnt one school for as many children of both sexes, and of* 
«11 ages from four to sixteen years, as can be gathered in from 
certain territorial limits, into one apartment, under one teacher; 
A female teacher in summer, and a male teacher in winter. The 
disadvantages of this practice, both to pupils and teachers, are 
great and manifold. 

** There is a large amount of physical suffering and discom- 
fort, as well as great hindrances in the arrangement of scholars 
and classes, caused by crowding the older and younger pupils 
into the same school-room, without seats and furniture appro- 
priate to either ; and the greatest amount of suffering and dis- 
comfort falls upon the young, who are least able to bear it, and 
who, in consequence, acquire a distaste to study and the school- 
room. 

" Among the conditions of success in the operation of a sys- 
tem of public schools, is such a classification of the scholars, 
as shall bring a larger number of similar age and attainments, 
at all times, and in every stage of advancement, under teachers 
of the right qualifications, and shall enable these teachers to 
act upon numbers at once, for years in succession, and carry 
them all forward effectually together, in a regular course of 
instruction. 
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" In a large Bchool, properly classified, a division of labor can 
bo introduced in the department of government, as well as in 
that of instruction. By assigning the difierent studies to a suffi- 
cient number of assistants, in separate class-rooms, each well 
qualified to teach the branches assigned, the principal teacher 
may be selected with special reference to his ability in arrang* 
ing the studies, and order of exercises of the school, in admin- 
istering the discipline, in adapting moral instruction to individ- 
ual scholars, and in superintending the operations of each 
classroom, so m to secure the harmonious action and progress 
of every department. The talents and tact required for these 
and similar duties, are more rarely found than the iskill and 
attainments required to teach successfully a parlicular study. 
When found, the influence of such a principal, possessing in a 
high degree^ the executive talent spoken of, will be felt through 
every class, and by every subordinate teacher, giving tone and 
efficiency to the whole school." 

It cannot be denied, nor do I care to conceal, that the claimed 
advantages of the graded school plan have not been realized 
by all the union schools of the State. There will be occasional 
failures in all human enterprizes. Under any system there will 
be some poor schools, but perhaps no class of schools can show 
a smaller proportionate number of failures than the union schools 
of this State. 

In most cases of failure, the causc^8 are easily seen and easily 
remedied. The employment of incompetent or inexpereiced 
principals — inexperienced young men fresh from some college^ 
or some teacher who has gained a good reputation in some die* 
trict school, but who knows nothing of the theory or organiza- 
tion of a graded school — this is perhaps the most frequent 
cause of failure. It should be remembered that the manago> 
ment of an enterprize of such magnitude as a large ULion 
school, requires a man of much talent and experience. A mere 
stripling of adventurous spirit and ready wit may prove a good 
captain of a single company, but to marshal an army of separats 
4 
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regiments on the field, and set them successfully at work, re- 
quires skill and experience such as can only be acquired by 
much thought and actual observation. 

An entire neglect of the grading is another cause of failure, 
and a third causo may be found in the almost exclusive and 
disproportionate attention given by some principals to tii6 
higher departments, and the serious and fatal neglect of tb6 
lower ones. Unless the roots thrive, the whole tree will 
wither. 

THB GRADING OF UNION SCHOOLS. 

As has already been stated, the advantages of the union 
school arise chiefly from the grading. The more perfect, there*, 
fore, the grading, the more certain and marked will be the BU9r 
cess of these schools. Many confused notions, and a gre^ 
variety of practice prevail among the union schools of the State« 
in the matter of grading, and in some instances no attempt fit 
a careful classification is made, the pupils being merely divided 
somewhat equally among the several teachers, the larger popile 
going to one and the smaller sized to anether. In many oth^r 
cases, the grading is made upon some such merely arbitrary 
and artificial basis, as upon the books used, or the position of 
the pupil in some particular study, as reading or arithmetic. ' 
The pupils having a first or second Reader are put into the 
primary department, while those using the higher numbers of 
the series are assigned, for that reason, to the higher grades. 
There is, as yet, no generally recognized basis of classification; 
ind every teacher does what seemeth good in his own eyes. 

The importance of this subject to the success, if not to tiie 
safety even, of our school system, induces me to attempt sooie 
fuller discussion ef it than I should otherwise deem suitable. 
Many of the Boards of Trustees are awakening to the need of a 
more efficient grading and organization of their schools, and 
fireqnent inquiries are made concemihg the true methods and 
principles of classification. 

The answers to these inquiries, while they will be of especial 
interest to those having anything to do with the management 
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of union schools, will be of value also to the District Boards 
and teachers of the common district schools of the State ; for 
each pupil, wherever taught, must 'pass through the same na- 
tural stages of progress, aifd his successful instruction will 
depend on the strict observance of the same natural laws. The x 
several grades of pupils will all be found in each primary 
district school. 

It is obvious that any general system of classification must 
be based upon the natural stages of a child's progress in learn- 
ing, and upon the studies and methods of instruction natiArally 
adapted to each stage. Any basis less broad than this will 
require constant modifications, and will admit of no general 
application to different schools, or even to the same school in 
the different years of its progress. 

Taking, then, the natural stages of education as a basis of 
classification, the natural grades of a union stcJvool are these four^ 
▼iz: 

1. The Primary or beginner's grade, embracing the pupil» 
whose slender knowledge of language and ignorance of read- 
ing, as also their undisciplined powers of attention and reflec- 
tion disqualify them for the study of books, and who muA be 
taugJU orally, 

2. The IntermedicUe or transition grade, comprising the pupils 
who, having learned to read, and having obtained some knowl- 
edge of words and things, through the oral instructions of the 
primary grade, are prepared to begin the study of books. 
The learning of lessons from books difibrs so widely from the 
process by which little children gather knowledge through the 
spontaneous use of their senses, or by conversation with their 
parents or teachers, that some thorough and efiBcient instruc- 
tion should evidently be given in the art qfleseon learning. Ta 
give such instruction is the main purpose and business of this- 
grade, which is therefore properly intermediate and transitional 
between the primary or oral teaching , and the periods of mature 
and independent study of books. 

3. The Orammar or common school grade. This grade bor- 
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rows its name from the Grammar schools of the East, and 
embraces, in general, those pupils who are pursuing common 
.school studies, including, grammar, geography, arithmetic, &a 
4. The High School grade, eml^racing those who are pursu- 
ing advanced studies. « 

These two latter grades differ from each other not only in 
the branches pursued, but also in the general aim of the stud- 
ies, and in the modes of recitation. In the former the studies 
approach the character of arts, and are learned and impressed 
by practical exercises, as cyphering, map-drawing, composition 
writing, &c. In the latter the studies are pursued as sciences, 

^nd approximate more nearly a scientific investigation of prin- 

-ciples and laws. 

It will be seen, on a careful review, that every child, in whft^ 

HDver school he is taught, must pass through these natural stages 
of progress, though not, perhaps, through all the studies, in his 
advance to maturity. The advantage of separating the pupils 
of these several grades into differqnt departments will be evi- 

-dent from a comparison of the exercises and modes of instruo- 
tion appropriate to each. 

* Ist. In i\kQ primary grade, the teaching is entirely oroZ. The' 
pupil learns nothing from books independently of the teacher. 
The voice of the living teacher is almost the sole instrument of 
instruction. By conversational lessons on sensible objects, the 
pupil's power and habits of observation are developed and his 
knowledge of language is enlarged. Even in teaching reading 
to this grade of pupils, the voice of the teacher constantly goes 
before that of the pupil, interpreting the printed words, and 
giving the right pronunciation. 

The tender age of children, in this grade, demands that ths 
confinement shall be much less severe than in the later grades; 
mqre frequent and longer recesses being allowed them, and fre- 

>quent physical exercises interspersed. It would be well if the 
school sessions could, for this class of pupils, be shortened to 

. four hours a day. 

The power of aUenHon^ in these yoong pupils, is also so on- 
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developed and v^eak^ that each exercise should be brief and 
animated; rarely exceeding ten minutes, and made as lively 
and diverting as possible. How clear is it that the best inter- 
ests of these pupils demand their instruction in a separate 
department organized to meet their peculiar wants. 

2d. In the intermediate grade there will be a mixture of oral 
teaching and the study of text books. The main purpose being 
to teach the pupil how to gel krwuHedge from books, those great 
depositories of human learning, and lifelong sources of inform 
mation, much time must be spent with the classes in an oral 
study of the assigned lessons. Careful explanations of the 
true process of study must be given, and the pupils abundantly 
and patiently exercised in the practice of these processes. 

Perhaps no part of the business of teaching has been so littlo 
cared for, or comprehended even, as this. As soon as pupils 
have learned to read fluently they have had lessons assigned 
them, and without a word of instruction as to the methods by 
which they are to proceed, they have been told to learn the lea- 
son* What wonder that it is so common to see young pupils 
attempting to commit their lessons by a parrotrlike repetition of 
the words. How futile and disastrous must eVer be such a 
method of study. 

Pupils should be taught that the true aim of study is not to 
reciUf and not even to remember; but to know. He who studies 
merely that he may recite to a teacher, will almost inevitably 
study superficially, learning the letter and not the sense of the les- 
■on« He who studies merely that he may store his memory will 
be apt to seize hold upon those artificial associations of ideaa 
which, while they are more easily formed, are also more readily 
lost, than the true philosophical relations of thought. The pupil 
who labors to thoroughly understand and know that which he 
■tudies, will not only both remember and recite better than 
others, but he gathers a power and forms a habit which will 
open to him the whole field of learning. 

The oral teachiig of the primary, grade should bo continued 
to a considerable extent in tho intermediate grade. While the 
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pupil is introduced into the world of books, he should not be 
permitted to lose sight of the world of facts, of which books 
are but transcripts. The brief exercises and the frequent re- 
liefs prescribed for the primary pupils will still be needed in 
this second department. 

* 3d. In the grammar school grade the pupils are engaged in 
independent study. The teacher simply assigns the lessons, 
and the pupils learn them by their own unaided efforts. Care 
must still be used to continue and perfect the habit of thorough 
and thoughtful study, and the object lesson may still be used, 
though of an advaneed class. 

As has been already stated, the studies of this grade are to 
be largely mingled and illustrated by practical exercises. The 
pupils have not reached the age of abstract reflection. The 
mind is still largely dependent on the senses, and needs to cor- 
rect and ripen its impressions by the labors of the eye and 
hand. The common method of studying arithmetic, with no^ 
merous practical examples to be performed under each topic and 
principle, is doubtless the true method of study in all branches, 
for Ihe pupils of this grade. Arithmetic owes much of its pop- 
ularity as a common school study, to this practical method of 
teaching it. Were like modes pursued with other studies, the 
teaching in this grade would gain greatly in efficiency and suo- 
oess. One of the most popular of modem grammars owes its 
success almost solely to its plan of analyzing ^ntences by tbs 
aid of diagrams. Had it provided equally for synthetical gpramr 
mar by a system of exercises in the construction of original 
phrases and sentences it would have Isft us littie to ask for, as 
far as its methods are concerned. 

The recitations of the grammar school grade should be made 
principally in the form of questions and answers. In the high 
school, pupils may be required to recite by topics, without the 
aid of questions; but the pupils of the grammar school wiU 
scarcely have reached the strength or maturity of mind thai 
will enable them to comprehend subjects in their logical oon- 
.neotions and entirsaess, end to leiprodaoe the lessons of the 
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text book in full and spontaneous statement. They will need 
the stimulus of questions to quicken and direct their thoughts. 
But these questions should never be leading questions, or such 
as suggest the answer. They should go beyond those printed 
in the book, and should- aim to sift thoroughly the pupil's 
knowledge of the lesson, and to excite also his mind to a 
deeper and wider research into the subject itself. 

4th. In the high school grade the exercises and modes of 
learning and recitation become more like those by which the 
educated man pursues his reading and study in his own library. 
The studies are more scientific, and are prosecuted by more 
purely rational methods. Indeed, it is the business of this 
grade to induct the pupil into those modes of readiil^, and sci- 
entific investigation, which he will need to use in his manhood. 
That school education is evidently and grossly defective, which 
leaves the pupil dependent upon teachers, and does not fit him 
to prosecute his studies by himself, after his school days are 
done. 

But how shall this final school work be accomplished, unless 
there be a period in the pupiPs progress when- he is put to t& 
independent use of his powers, and his class exercises are 
made but such a rehearsal of the knowledge he has acquired, 
as an educated man gives, when he has occasion to relate tho 
results of his studies. 
, In thus broadly marking off these four grades of education, 
it is not intended that the lines of division AM be sharply 
-defined, and that the method of study and teaching shall be 
suddenly and entirely changed when the pupil passes from one 
department of school to the other. As in nature, each class 
and order of being approaches the next, by insensible grada* 
tions, so the pupils in each grade will gradually ripen up 
towards the more advanced methods and studies of the next 
grade. 

It should be remarked, also, that although these four stages 

* of scholarship exist in the very nature of the case, and therp 

will always, therefore, be something corresponding to these 



four grades in every tboroaghly graded school ; yet it is not 
implied that each school shall have four separate departments. 
As was stated before, a school may be graded as soon as the 
number of pupils requires the employment of two teachers. 
But in this case two grades would be combined under on# 
teacher. In other cases where more than four teachers aro 
employed, as in some of *the larger union schools, the grades 
may be subdivided; the beginners in the grade being placed 
under one teacher, and the more advanced pupils under another. 
But however subdivided or combined, these four broadly 
marked grades will still remain, each requiring its own peculiar 
modes of instruction, and each governed by its own laws of 
progress. 

In grading any particular school, regard must, of course, be 
had to the character and accommodations of the school build- 
ing, to the relative numbers of the children of the different 
ages, and somewhat to the courses of instruction previously 
taught, and the scholarship of the pupils. 

If, for example, the school house has but a small room for the 
Intermediate grade and a large Grammar roo^, it may be ne- 
cessary to send the pupils of the former a year earlier into the 
room of the latter grade, or, in other ^ords, to comprehend the 
last year of the Intermediate course in that of the Grammar 
school. It is not infrequent, that the pupils of the last year of 
the Grammar school are seated in the High school room and 
taught by High school teachers. It is of course better that 
each grade shall have its own school room. 

In communities in which the older children find profitable 
employment in some branch of industry, it often happens that 
there is a disproportionate number of attending pupils of the 
primary grade. To equitably divide the labor among the teadi* 
ers will, in such cases, require the division line of the grades 
to be swung somewhat lower than in other cases. 

Some provision will require also to be made for pupils who 
come to school only during the winter or occasional terms. The 
absolute necessity for adhering to some regular course of studies 
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in the graded school, forbids that every study shall be taught 
in each term, and a student centering a school foi h single term 
cannot reasonably expect thaf^the course ol instruction shall 
be varied, to the manifest injury of the entire school, in order to 
allow him to study some particular branch or book not belonging 
in that term. But the difficulty is not so serious as it appears. 
In any term, the occasional student will find some classes wKich 
he will be prepared to|^enter,^and studies which will be amply 
profitable for him to pursue, even if they are not the particular 
studies which he desires. And often it is practicable to arrange 
the course wiih reference to the known wants of winter stu- 
dents, or to organize extra classes for their accommodation. 
Oreat care, however, must be taken not to over burthen the 
teachers with extra classes, which ambitious teachers are often 
too ready to undertake, especially in favorite branches of study. 
It cannot bo determined absolutely, for all pupils, what shall 
be the ages for entering, or the time occupied in passing the 
successive grades. As in body, so als6 in mind, some children 
grow faster, and maturo earlier than others. In general, child- 
ren may enter iho primary department at Jive, the intermediate 
at ieven, the grammar school at ten, and the high school at 
thirteen. 

OOUBSB OP INSTBUCnON. 

Much difficulty is met by inexperienced School Boards and 
teachers in arranging a course of studies for the graded school, 
and application has in several cases been made to me for assist- 
ance. In-order to make still clearer the foregoing views on 
grading, and to render some more explicit aid to school officers 
and teachers, I venture to add a somewhat fully developed 
course of instructicn; and if it ehall in any degree prcmote a 
greater uniformity in the conduct of our graded schools, it will 
much improve this department of cur educational interests. 

This ccurse, although entirely theoretical, confoims quite 
closely to the courses new in use in seme cf the I est schools 
of this country. It is prepared after a careful observation cf 
5 
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tho workiugs of our union schools, and an extensive examina- 
tion of tho reports of the schools of our own and of other 
States, and of some of the most celebrated European schools. 

It may not apply perfectly, and in all its parts, to any one 
school, but it will nevertheless be found suggestive to all. In 
a small graded school, with only two or three teachers, they 
may not be able to do all of the work indicated: in a large 
school with numerous teachers, they will be able to do more. 

The following general principles are fundamental and must 
always guide in any wise selection and arrangement of a 
course of studies. They are derived from the changeless con- 
stitution of things, and can never be violated without positive 
injury and loss. 
J Ist. The studies and exercises must be adapted to the ages 
of the pupils; or to speak more precisely — since years do not 
always exactly measure development — to the successive stages 
in the mental growth. It is a well established fact that some 
mental faculties develop earlier than others. As in the human 
body, some parts do not mature, or even appear, till after othr 
ers — the hair not growing till several months of life are past^ 
tiie teeth appearing at a still later period, while the beard 
comes only with manhood — so, also, but in a more marked 
^ degree, the mental powers have their times of unfolding and 
growth. To address instruction to a faculty not yet developed 
is as idle as to give beefsteak to a child that has no teeth, or 
to provide a razor for a youth whose beard is not grown. 

First in order, the perceptive faculties, acting through the 
senses, set to work. The little explorer is busy with hand and 
eye and tooth, touching, seeing, and tasting whatever comes in 
his way, and gathering up facts, without regard to their rela- 
tions or significance. At a later day he is wondering, contri- 
ving, conjecturing : his imagination has begun its work. But 
not till a far later period does the reasoning faculty begin seri- 
ously to search for the hidden causes of things, and to deduce 
from its gathered stores of facts, the great truths and laws 
which underlie and comprehend them all. Now evidently the 
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•tadies of each age must be such as the faculties then acting, 
iMdl for and can receive. 

It is true that children have already been at work several 
years, when we first meet them in school. Host ^f the facol- 
lies have already begun to act. But there still remains enough 
truth to make the principle I have given a most important rule. 
. Sd. The studies should follow each other in a logical order, 
•o that one may prepare the pupil to understand the next in the 
oourse. Just* as the heights of a mountain can only be reached 
by traveling over its lower ascents, so facts and truths lie, as ^ 
H were, one above another, and to reach the heights of soiree 
•ae must surmount patiently the lower and elementary princi- 
fles. No rule is more frequently violated, in the arrangement 
•f studies, than this ; and months of useless and irksome toil 
Are expended by pupils, in the vain attempt to master studies 
for which they have received no preparation, by any previous 
studies, and whose very language and simplest ideas are wholly 
unknown. 

', 8d. Studies should also be chosen with reference to their ^y^ 
fewer to contribute to the great ends of education — ^the eulti^ 
vation of the mind and heart and the increase of the intelli- 
Ifence. 

It should be remembered that while all knowledge, on what- 
ever subject, appeals to the intellect and requires thought, yet 
lull knowledge does not equally or similarly arouse the feelings 
and affect the heart. The fact that the three angles of a trian- 
gle together equal two right angles, awakens perhaps, a 
momentary surprise; but the fact that Washington crossed the 
Delaware at midnight, througli ice and snow, defeated the Qes- 
sians, and saved his despairing country, thrills the heart with 
fMlmiration for his heroism, and kindles afresh the love of coun- 
try. So, to take a different example, while the solution of a 
•problem in arithmetic sharpens the wits and strengthens the 
jKywers of reasoning, without necessarily arousing a single vir- 
tuous feeling, the qtudy of the truths of Natural History 
Awakens the wonder at the marvelous and beautiful contrivatt- 
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oes of life, and stirs a revereaco for Nature which easily ripens 
into reverence for God. These influences of the different 
branches of knowledge on the character, have been almost 
entirely ignored in the choice of oar school studies. 

Nothing here written is to be construed into a condemnation 
of Geometry and Arithmetic. They, too, have their uses in Urn 
manifold work of educating the mind ; but their excessive stud j 
ought not to be permitted to crowd out, or keep out, other 
branches whose facts are equally important in business, and 
\ far more useful to the soul. 

4th. Finally, as far as consistent with the due observance of 
the foregoing prinoiples, those studies should be selected which 
will best fit the student for the station he is to occupy, and Um 
calling he is to pursue. 

First, then, to recapitulate, such studies as the pupil's faonl^ 
ties can grasp and use; 

Secondly, these studies in such order that the one will pr#> 
pare the pupil for the next; 

Thirdly, of the several studies which fulfill the foregoing 
conditions, choose those which will most healthfully affect tii# 
character; 

And fourthly, of these studies, those which will be of most 
use to the pupil in his later life. 

Seeking to keep these principles in view, I venture to pn^ 
pose in the subjoined note, a course of studies for a true graded 
schooL 

FRIJIART GRADE. 
Tim, Two Ykabs.— FiBsr Tum. 

BrmoBi—Marcai, 0(^ Learnt, LoMrjuagt^ Beading, Diwaing, Singing and PkftksIL 

MavetnenL 

lat nrm,^M)r(ib ianght bj ezplaining and onforciag habits of ncatno6s, order, obodtaBflt 
and polit3no88; and by abort stories,* daily, IlIustratiDg and ln8t>lriDg tbo virlacs of trat^ 
^ ' ■■ .1 . ^ 

♦Tbo littlo work ontitlod «' Moral Ixwonp." prepared ly F. M. Cowilry, req.,lbo rxocllciil 
fiaperintcndcnl of Uiu SaDdueky Public KcLools. is marc upofFtoriis (inluc'ytr.g toortl 
teacbings witb qtufitiuna a apteU to cwokcn tbo pupils' tliotifrlita. Mm.y »( Uic i-cliool Read* 
•m iu U8<3 also abound in storiiv, wbicb. if simply told, and witb direct uppiulF mado to tte 
papil's Jtidgrnvnt, wuiild answer thcsuhiu purpose. Arysoiiia of t^ui.t'jiy tclio*! papem 
Will also bu tound to abound in sucb stori. s. A teacbcj- oucc startod on tUa cours? ol nuMTil 
tMuebing, will And abundant materials multiplying on bu bam r. Tbe lilblc bistory is ftiD 6i 
incide nts wblch may bo so told aa to cxcito tbo moral (ocllngs of cbildrcn and culUvato Cbctr 
moral Jodgmobt. 
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This coarse is based upon the plan of gradation before giyen, 
sUowiDg to each grade the time there indicated, and dividing 
each year into two terms of about twenty weeks each. The 
text books, when any are indicated, are those heretofore recom- 
mended by the Saperintendent. 

It will be observed that much prominence has been given, in 
this course, to what we termed object lessons. The character 
of these lessons has already been sufficiently explained. Their 
Taluo and importance cannot be easily overestimated. Their 

ftiaxjm, kiuUncB to pbymatcs, aolinale, &c. Theoo leaMos aro oniUnued dally thrcmglioiit 
Iha grade. • 

0l^4cl Zflstofu* on common objects or pictarea of objects. Thcso lessons are ftven orally In 
flMBlllor oooTcrsatloDS wilb the pupils, aad bave for tbetr aim to toad the pupils to naUo$ 
mntnUf and nawu correctly whatever presents itself to the senses in these objects. They 
thus sonro to educato the senses, and teach language. They also strengthen the power, antt 
Ishllsb tho habits of obsonratlon, increase hurgely the pupil's knowledge of natural <rt>JectB 
•Bd furnish him ^ith food for thought. Oertalnly theso are important points in ths sdooa- 
Uonof alittlo ehUd. 

In oondncting thcsa lessons or talks, while tho pupil's minds must bo stimulated to act 
flrsely, yet in ths teacher's plan Ihoro must bo maintained a regular logical order. This oan 
bo easily accompIiahoU by a skilful choioo of such a auccession of ott^octs as will present ths 
■onslblo proportiw's to bo noticed, such as form, color, siso, woight, ftc., in their logical 
•squenco. In this first term tho following topics may find place in tho object lessons. 

Fbnmty embracing lines, straight, ourved, parallel, porpendicular, vortical and horisontal ; 
angles, right, ocuto and obtuso ; and plain sarfaccs, triangles and tho square. Tho olijecl 
wed may bo a striog, a straight stick broken, pioocs of paper cut Uito triangles, te., and 
narks on the blackboard, kc. , &c. 

Colon, tho most common cotors as rod, yoUow, bluo, green, &c., taught with any colored 
Cli()ects. 

jriK«nafM0M.obJcct8, fis tho visiblo parts of the human body, thoir parts and uses,artiGki 
«r dross and furniture, their parts, forms, colors and uses may bo notiood and named. 

In giving theso lessons, three cautions are needed : 1st, to make each lesson lively and 
Aort, not exooeding ton minutes ; 2J, to introdnoe but one or two now Ideos and words in 
osoh lesson, and 81, to mako oooh now idea and word perfectly familiar by setting the papl) 
to find and noma tho somo thing, as a line or angle in other ol](}octs both in the sohool-rosm 
and outside. 

Lamjuagt will he taught by tho words learned in the otiJect lessons, and may bo Ctarther 
laoght by littlo verses to bo rccitod In concert. 

Baadinj should be taught by tho word method, the reading of tho term beb^; conftosd t* 
Webb's cards and lessons printed on tho blackboard, hicluding tho more shnplo words 
Isarned In tho object lessons. 

•"Hio Postalozzlin m3 lo of tiio' ias,by lessons on nitnral objcc 8, has boon in popular nss 
for nearly flrty y.iirs li th.) Ejroo^aa itotiools, but his baao oxtonsivoJy introducad into this 
•oantry only within tho pa^t flvo years. It is now rapi lly est ^nilng among our best 
•ohoo's. I nro \\ kppy to b > able t ) aaao joco to tJdohors tbit w j now havj several valoablo 
works on tbo » ibjoct pib'ishi I I.i this oountrv. Among thosa aro ** Barnard's Papers fbr 
the Toacher, 2 1 s )ri<3S~0bj.wt ti ichln^ and primary sohools in Great Britila." Prioe 91M. 
• ObJfOt L M03S, bv N. A. Calkins, N. T." Prioo fl; and « now work by Prof. Welch, of the 
ftats Kormal school, now Just Issuing from the press. 
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almost uniyersal introduction into the best schools in the 
country, east and west, is a sufficient attestation of the esteeift 
in which they are held by the most distinguished educators. 
The annual reports of the several State departments of publip 
instruction betray an everywhere awakening interest in thioir 
great teaching reform, and the lapse of a few years will doubt- 
less witness their universal use in at least all the pi;imary aoA 
common schools of the country. 
Nor is this general and spontaneous favor with which theai^ 

JfRmbir.— ThA popUf maj b« taogkl to ooulI to sixly or elghtj^alwaji oonntlag oUMt i% 
the flngen, tbo Ghildren in the Bcbool, the glaw in the windows, &c., or the kernels pli|aai| 
firom Miear of oom. 

Awo^NfOtt the UackhoMrd or on the ilftte^ with which eedi pvpU should be fteaidM««|» 
the oateet of his Mhool life, the lines, ani^ sad flgurealsught In the lassoMOBllDni^Mi^ 
printing the eesier wwrds in their rewling l essoB g . 

a in fi iy Bohool soogs, sad gymnsstio exerolaeB shoold he interspersed fireqnentlj Ihrosgjb 
thedsf. 

2d Term,-~MorQU as before. 

<Hi^ lenent.— FarmB, all regolsr A>ar sided figures, as square, oblong, rhombus, rhom- 
boid, te. , with the soToral Iclnds of triangles. Oolors, the common colors with some of their 
shades. Sine, length, the Inch and foot tanght by sticks cat of those lengths and employ«df 
in messuring books', tables, benches, &c. Hie papils may also fbid by actual and repeated 
measarements that 12 inches make a foot, 8 ftet or 80 Inches make a yard, or 10^ flsettir 
%}i yards make a rod. 

Mlscellaneoas lessons may embrace birds, fowls, leaves and flowers of plants and common' 
articles of dress, te., taking care to confine the attention mainly to the properties, parli^ 
and uses that can be seen, or felt. 

if iaafta'.— The exercises may embrace counting to 100 and back; coontipg to 00 by erea 
nnmbers, and by odd numbers, forward and back. Simple mental additions and subiracUoiUi 
with small numbers. Composition of the numbers up to 20, as 4 composed of 4 ones, «r 
2 twos, or three and one. 

EtaOlmo through the first part of Webb's Word Uethod Primmer. 

IPrmtmg of ftmns and printing of words continued. Singing and Pftytieol exercises wm 



■ As a daily general exercise Ibr this grade the teacher shodM read to the pupils from BOOM 
sntertataiing book, taking care to gain the attention and awaken the interest of the puplh!, 
by tettUlar vMSikms and explanations. I l^ve known Utile children, cT on^ firar or t?^ 
years of age, to Usten attentively for an hour at a time, to sooh reading, and with mailosd 
benefit to their teteUigenee. 

SSOOXD TSAS. 

Sromas:— iforab, 0^^ XeiMM, Nmribm, Ltmgiu^ EtoMmg, ajpMtg, Drmwiag mm 



Ut Ibm.— The JforoJ lessons being given to all the pupils st cooe, there will be no d]»» 
tindicn between those for the first and second years. Politeness of behavior shooM li^' 
strictly Inculcated. i 

Ctl^ Lmom$,^VormB ccntianed, the circle and its parts will be IsarMd, and snrf^ 
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lessons have been received, unreasonable. They arc but a 
return to simple, natural processes of education, the iustinctivo 
processes by which children, everywhere and in all times, seek 
knowledge. It is but allowing a child to see, and touch, and 
taste, and hear, before requiring him to remember and reflect 
It is addressing knowledge to the powers already awake and ' 
active — the powers of sensation — rather than attempting to 
force it upon faculties yet slumbering in undeveloped infancy. 
In short, it is teaching as Gk)d teaches, who has made the facts 

fcrm* eoBtinaed. The oabe nd pyramid maj alao be Introduced aa first Icmom 1b aoUdt. 
ir Mocks cannot be had for aoUd forma, they may be easily cat firom a large potatoe er 
twaip. 

Colors continued; the seven prismatic colors. 

Stoe. Long meaaore completed, and cloth measure learned by actual meamiremaBtty 
■HMie by poplls. Superficial or square measure rintrodaced by a square Inch and fooi cnl 
from stiff paper, and applied In BBeasnring Tarloua surCMXiS. MitedUmeout olijeets. Ari^ 
eles of ftimitare, dress, playthings, &c., their parts, colors,.oses, and sensible properties. 

N mm ivi. Counting by two's and by three's, to ICO and back, tiU it can be done wMh 
great rapidly and precision. The three's will embrace the sereral series, 8, 0, 0, 1$, te^ 
1, 4, 7, 10, 18, kc. ; and 3, 6, 8, 11, 14, Ac.' The molUpUcatlon table to 8 times 12, iUostrSr 
led at first, with objects, as wafers or beans, to be counted, and afterwards thoroughly 
memorised, by repetlUens In esncsrt, and singly. Mental lerdses In adding and SQbtra#* 
Ing small numbers. 

Beading Webb's Word Method, oompleted,snd the punctuaOen marks Itamed. 

SpdUmg by the sounds of the letters, and Xxy printing f^om memory the words prossilMlM 
from their reading lessons. The souxtds of the letters should be learned as they occur In Ifes 
words, and the pupils taught by degrees, to spell out the new words -by sounding the letters. 

DrawiMif of forms will be oonttamod, and pupils encouraged to make pictures of simpis 
efejeots. This will lead to a closer obserration of these objects. 

aimging and PAytiosl IHwrrtiiii are tasght to all the pupils at onoe, and do not <|lt^, 
tbere^vre, in the different years. 

2d Iferm.— Oi^eef Lmom on Form may now take In solids,, the enbe, the nrtsmld.^S 
prism, and the sphere. Sise. To long and sqsare measures may be adAed ctroolar misssss, 
SBd with this, measures of Ubm. These measores staosld be msde fhmUiar by dally oSs. 
Thia will promote the habit of accurate obserration. Miscellaneous object lessons may S8»> 
tinue the lessons on plants and animals, to make their visible parts, uses, motions, te.» 
flMnillar, and prepare the pupils to study tlffm more systematically in the next grade. 

NmAen. Counting by fours, to 100 and hack, in these series: 4, 8, 18, 18; 1, i, 0, 18, 
kt. i 8, 8, 10, 14, 4c. ; 8, T, 11, 16, Ac. The ooonting should at first go only to twenty; and 
when this Is fltmiliar, then to 80 and 40, te., in succession, iUl the pupils can count rapidly 
and easily to 100. A second series should not be undertaken till the first ^ perfectly 
learned. The multiplication table may now be leamld to 6 times IS. Mental exercises la 
addition, subtraction and multiplication, may be given orally, as follows: Take 4, add 4, 
add 8, add 6, subtract 4, subtract 0, multiply by 4, subtract 8, subtract 6, add 4, add 6, and 
give the result. Let each pupil that gets the result hold up his hsnd, and some one be called 
on to give It. 

MeaOkig. The reading may extend this term through sixty pages of Webb's Seooid 
Reader, with particular attention to finding out new words by the sounds. 
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of nature so prominent that they force themselves upon the 
open eye and ear of every being, while th(3 pliilosophy lies^ 
80 hidden that only the experience and study of years caB 
reach it. 

I have, in a previous part of this report, btated " better 
methods i»f teaching" to be one of the remedies by which the 
productiveness of our school system is to be made more com- 
mensurate with its cost. Among the reforms in teaching, none 
can be more important than this substitution of the study of 

Spdlinj, by S9uuds, and bj printing on tlio slalos tb? words of tha roxMng less^DS, wad 
tho now wards bimsJ in tbo objdct hsssns. Th 38:) now words sho jM always bo printed oa 
tho black-board, wbon ihcy are first loarnod, and tUo pupil bamvloasfamill.u'aspoasibb 
witb ibom. 

DrawU^ oontinuod daily, on slats and blaok-boord. It sboald bo borne sioadily in mlEd 
that tbo objoot lossons aro not sj mjoh dosignod to oonroy knowloJgo as to train the ■omm 
■ad mind of tbo pupils, and tho toachor shoald aim, thorefore, to load the pupil to dlioow 
(rath for himsdlf, rathor than to tell it to blm. 

The following programms of daily ezoroisss for iho primary dopartmont, will aid %mA' 
en to andorstand moro fully tbo aboTO eonrta. Pupils of tho Ist year are oaUed Um A. 
class; thoflo of the 21 year tho B olass. 



HOUBS. MlRXINO. 

• to 010. R?Ilglous Exorcisos. 

0.10 to 20. Moral L.-89ons. 

0.20 to 0.30. Rjading, A Class. 

3010 35. Singin'^ uni Oymaastios. 

0.86 u> 50. Rjallng,B Class. 

0.50 to 10 05. RiCMS. 
t0.03 to 10.21 L?m3ns on Form and Color, C 

Class. 
1020 to 10.80. LoRsons on Form and Color, A 

Qnss. 
10.89 to 10 40. Numbjrs, B Class. 
10 40 to 10 60. •< A Class. 

10.60 to 11 10. Rmsoss. 
11.10 to II 26. Ml30(jllanoouB, B Class. 
11.26 to II 85. Singing and Gymnastios. 
n 86 to 11 45. Ob. L>s., Mis., A Class. 
11.46 to 12.00 Spoiling, B Class. 

The Drawing loisoss will oocupy Iho pnpils of one olass while the olhsn are at Chslr 



Hours. ArrsRxooir. 

1.00 to 1 15. Moral Usson. 
115 to 1 20. Singing. 
1 23 to 1 30. RoaJIng, A Class. 

1 SOU) 145. <* B •« 

1-45 to 1 63. Gymiistios and singing. 
150 to 2 06. RiC'SS. 

2 05 to 2 20. Ob. Ljs., Sis), B Class. 
2 20 to 2 30. <' Mis., A *' 

2 30 to 2 45. Numbors, B Class. 
2 46 to 2 60. *« A " 

2 50 to 3 10. Roocss. 

3 10 to 8 30. Roading by T.^ocher. 
8 80 to 8 45. 8p>lU:ig, B Clafls. 
3.46 to 4.00. GjQoral RoTlew and 



INTERKRDUTE QRADS. 

Tm, Tnsa Ysars.— .First Tsar. 

BnnuB 3— Jforob, Object Letum, BMiinj, SpjUinj^ NtimTjin^ Drawinj, JSingij^^ Plimtcal 

Traininj. 

iMt Tarm.—Mbrdl lessons throogbo9t this grade, to bo ianght In (he simo manner m In 
(he previous grado. 

Ot(j0ct LessoQS Tor this grado should bo both more sy.^tom itic — bojinning to prepare (be 
pupil for coming studies ; and thay should also be addreesjd moro to tho reflection, losdlnf 
tho pupil to compare and classiry, as well as obsorvo. 

Forms.— After a thorough rovii'W of tbo ground gono ovor in tho primary grade, U» 
•pa jro miy b J rosim)d and its hsmispUoros, diamjijrs, axis, ci.oles, tjnes and rov-olaUoca 
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nature and facts for the exclosivo study of books. It is not 
advocated that the study of books shall bo discontiDued; nor 
need any one fear that the use of object lessons will diminish 
the amount of book learning that will bo acquired by the 
pupils. On the contrary, experience proves that the little child 
will learn t^ read faster and better, nnJer a course of instruo- 
tion such as proposed, while the older pupils will go forward 
with more intelh'gcnce and ease, when the theoretical state 
ments of the text books are prepared for and illustrated by the 

bo made famill ir, hoping to prcpiro tho pupil io andoratand t&o samo torma whon ftfler- 
wards appllod to tbc oorth. 

Oolora m\y cmbraco tbo sinipio colors, red, follow and blno, and som> or iho cwmnioa 
Mfnponnds, as grocD, orange, &o. 

Slsa.— Roriovr the mcasarcs of prhnarx'grade, and complete the tables of those meosorsft, 
carrying out long miasjre, for example, to furlongs, miles and leagues, &o. 

Miaoolloaaoas. Lissons on plants and onimils (qua irupals), marking] the ooBtrastsand 
resomblanoes botwoon different olassas, and making little lists of those that have a commsQ 
clharacter. The pupil shonld also be led to notice the PiTinc bonevolcnce and wi»Iom shown 
In Ihe animal and vegetable forms taking care only to notice those that are simple siil| 
•bvions as the warm coats of animals and the p'onsant tusto of fruits, their uses for (botf, 
ho. Natural sojuos, osa hill, a plain, a broo!c or rivar, mxy b9 male topics for lessons 
nnd ibos ssm^ of t!i3 ob:n mtarj notldoa anl t3rm) of goography bi gained, and the popD 
prepared for that studj . 

ifi«a»>irf.— >I.iltipIicition tablo, to 8 tim-^ 12 ; chanting bj flv2S and sizes to 100, as bj 
fours i2 prjc33iin2 t3rm. TU3 Arable figures taught ani thi plan for writing tons and 
hoadrods by th3 sam3 charaotars shown. Writing all the numbers up to 100, and their 
composition loarn-3i. Misssllaaaous mmtal es3rclS3S continued. 

B^iiAj.—Wjbb's Sacan 1 R u lor to p xjy 109. It Is in connection with the reading 
that th3 p}3uliar w)rk of th3 IntJrm)liate grale— the work of iMminj how to gdl 
l>sgins. Th3 first st:p will bi ta s30uro (ho careful attantion of the pupils to the maantof 
of thiir lessens, by q lastioaing th3m on. tha sanso. This should be kept np from day to dsj 
Ctll Ihe pupils acquire th? habit of reading attonftivcly, and become able to close their books 
tmii)1iit3ly ani gl73 thi sibstaaa?, fl.'stof a siaglo S)at3noa, than of a paragraph, and 
iaally of a pigs or entire lessan. Tha inflxttloos and emphasis should be carefully stndisa 
to bring out the true sense of the lesson. 

4>.*IUnj th3 words ia the roa iing and objodi lessons, by sounds and alto by letters, belli 
orally ani on th?ir sutjs. Tba saunds of tha vowals should now be learned, in their order, ' 
and thoroughly practiced, as an eloeationary drill. 

Dravinj of forms an 1 simpla objaota, leaves, treas, houses, JEO., and writing words and 
•nnnbers. » 

Minjinj sehool songs, and Diatonic seals of eight notes. 

%l Tanm.-~Ol)jeel Lesson*. Jbrsu, the cylinder and cone. 

Ais.— Soli 1 or cubic m nsuro, and som ) of its appUoations shown. Dry measure may tSm 
be learned, pint, quart, pack and buahol maasures being borrowed for tho purpcee. 
J(iieeUan£otM.— Objects, plants snd •nlmals (birds) , oontlnoed. Soonory ,elasKft end oobq- 
lof m3n,&o. 

6 
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plain facts of sende. All teaching in onr schools would gaia 
both in vividness and in value if a more frequent appeal wera 
made from the facts as stated in books to the facts as they aro 
exhibited in the world without. Even a picture of some Bceno 
in geography or history awakens a new interest in the class} 
but in all studies that permit it, the use of natural scenes and 
objects, presented to the actual touch or vision of the pupila^ 
gives a vividness of interest and conception that can be gained 
by no other means. 

J^miftin.^MampUcftUon to 12 timce 12 ; counting by sevvDS ; Mitoellaneoai mental em^ 
oiMS ; numerical exercises on the measures teamed ; and noUtton and noaeratloa, wUt^ 
■Ms and black board exercises, to 100^. 

BeadiHg. Webb's Second Header, comptoted. The pnpUs maj now be reqnirsd to tlbat^jg 
tbalr rsading lessons at their seats; bat the oriticism of meaninf , in the class exec€ite,BMt 
sliBgoon. 

4|^mIMiV, oontinaed flrom first term. Hm consonant sonnds may now be learned in ordsr^ 
Sfld thoroaghly practiced in concert. 

Jfrawktff. In addition to the regular forms, tiie pupils may make pictures of the achoal 
ream and play ground, getting thus their first notions of maps. The points of the oompait 
BBMiy be taoght them, and marked on their maps. 

Mtgimg. Songs and the scales. The natural scale may be now marked on staff llaee, tm 
the black-board, and the pupils practiced on the intervals. Am the singing is a geoenJ 
exercise for all the pupils of the grade, it needeiot again be marked in the ooniM, fbr thtp 
grsfde. 

8S0D5D Ymar. 

Btudib '.—O^feel Lewm, Beading^ tSpOUng, Drawing^ Wrmng, Mmtal ArUmiftte, 

Ut fbm.— 01^^ XcnoM. Form, vlscellaneons ol^ects chosen to familiarise the regular 
forms, and the pupils may be called upon to name lists of objects having these forms. Mitr 
eellaneous objocts. 

WelgkL The idea of weight being given, scales or stedysrds may be used .to give t^ 
TSrtoos denominations of avoirdupois weights, and the table learned. 

Mmua ArilkmeUe. Stoddard's. Pains should be taken to teach the pupil how to get hlii 



Readimg. Webb's Third, or Sanders' 2d Reader, first half of book. 

ttp dtk ig, Opal and written, turn reading book and lists of names '.oTjotilects of the sane 



Dnmfyig tmd Writi»g. Haps of fields, streams, ponds, te. Writing in script charactei* 



7d Thfm.'-C^ed Lutom. Parts of the human body, their structore and uses. FklM^ 
may be given of skeleton and internal organs. Fttii of ^Istttt more synnely easBlaid, 
and the diflbrent classes of leaves learned. The mannfSctore of shoes, hats, tables, and of 
bread, pies, 4c., and the operations of agricaltare explained. 

e/eogrofhg, taught orally with outline mM«. 

Mmua ArUkmOiOy and slate and black-board exercises in adding. 

iBmdifmf.— Sanders 2d Reader completed. 

^pdUmgy Drawing amd writing, as in previous term. 
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But the valne of the object lesson is only half told in this 
added interest to the study of books. The education that 
transforms children into mere bookworms has been justly con- 
demned by all reasonable people, and not a little of deserved 
ridicule has been heaped upon schools that make their pupils 
brilliant reciters from books — ^prodigies on examination days, 
but ignorant as babes of the commonest facts of life— -cipher- 
ing through half a dozen arithmetics, but unable to compute 
the simple interest on one of their father's notes ; flippant 

Ttaso YxAK. 

Snnmi.— (%0eC Lmomt JBmmMMi SftSUng, Oeoffranhg, Fhiitioksiif, MmUd AriOmutk, (kmf^ 
tUkmtDnmngj Tfrfnnp,«n. 

U Jbrm.—Oltfed J^«itost, continue tbe etnij of plants (flowertand fniita),Air,wMa, 
nin, ibowy and manofiMtared artldea. Tbe pupils, ii ahould be rcmemberad, are lo ob i > i f» 
and lell wjiat they have obaerred raUM»r than to learn what the teacher knows. KnewMfe 
ifbkg nmch beyond their power of obaenration or discovery is of but little uae to them jelt 

Beading Sanders' Third Reader, first half. 

SpdUng by lists of names, made by pupils, and by dictation exercises, short aentenoea dic- 
tated by teacher and written by pupils. 

Qeogn^ph^.-^>)meWB Primary. 

PXfsCol^.— Hooker's First Book in Physiology. 

ISie pupils having been prepared by the ol^ect lessons which have given the elementary 
notions and much of the language of these branches, may now profitably begin their stodj 
kk text books. At the outset the lessons should bo first read in the class, and the pupill 
having learned the sense of the new words usod and got some clear idea of the lesson, may 
perfect the stady at their seats. 

Maital .^rlftiiMeie continued, and black-board andsiato cxerolset in notation, additloii, 
tubtraction and multiplication. 

OompotiHon. Pupils may now begin to write on their slatoe little composition on ths 
0lU«ct8 used in their object lessons. 

Dnmngt ot maps from the geography, ftc. 

Writbng^ovi slates and black-board. 

Si 3bm.— The studies of the first term are continued through Iho seoood. 
Throughout this grade the teacher sbonld read daily, to the pupils, (br half an hoar si 
least, firom such books as the BoUo Books, asking the pupils onMtlons, and giving fiunlUsr 



QRAIOIAB SCHOOL GRADE. 
Tnn, Tuns Tkais.— nssT Tim. 
Id Sferm.— AcuUn^. Sanders' Fourth Reader, first half. 

gfpdUng. Lessons made up daily of names of objects, qualities, actions, Ae., of saao 
class, as names of parts of a house, of articles of dress, of fruit trees, of mental actions, of 
oolors, of trades, of tools, &c., the pupils giving the number of words needed fbr a lesson, 
and the same class being continued through sereral successive lossous, or until they can 
find no more words of that class. These lessons, when studied and the lists corrected, may 
be recordod by each pupU tai a blank book. 
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parsers in grammar, but blunderers in speech, and unable to 
write correctly half a dozen sentences of their mother tongue. 
Whatever may be said of our knowledge of literature and 
science, our knowledge of the nature and uses of common 
things and our skill in common affairs — that knowledge and 
skill that cunslitute the implements of our daily work and m- 
fluence — are obtained not from books, but from the action of 
our own senses and the exercise of our individual powers. 
Nature's volume lies ever open before us, and the education is 

Practical Arlttn?tic through four ground rules and reduction. Mental AritbmoUo oontt»> 
BOd, occupy Ing a portion of oaoh recitation. 1^ 

Ocograpby of North Amdrica, and United States. ICap drawing Is to bo continasd till 
CSeography is liaishod. 

History of Unitod States to Rovolntion. Stadlod vrith a oonstant reference to maps, and * 
duxmologlcal table to be made by pupils. 

Object lessons, one each day, and a composition written thereon dally through tbs jmr. 
The ability to writ) correctly is so important an acqui8UloD,thai composition ooj^CoM 
taught by daily exorcises in it. ^ 

Writing with a p?n, daily through the year. 

3i rd}*m.~Fourth Reader completed. Spoiling continued. Practical Arithmetic, to moBI- 
plioatlon of vulgar fractions, with a short exercise in mental arithmotio at each reoltatloa. 

Goograpby of United States completed, with maps drawn by pupils. 

History of Unitod States, completed, Its goograpby mistered and complete tables mad* of 
the chronology. 

SiCOXD YXAB. 

lit Tcffnii.— Reading, Spelling, and writing dally. 
Practical Xrithm3tio through decimal fractions. 
Cksography of South America and Europe. 
Grammar; Sill's Synthesis. 
Object lessons and composition. 

2n>i r^mt.— Practical Arithmetic through Interest. 
Geography of Asia and Africa. 
Grammar.— Sill's Slynthetls completed. 

Tmsn YiAE. 

U rttrm.— Reading, Spoiling and onaTysis of words. The spalUaf Imsom lb b*na4»«f 
words of common sufllx or prcflx, or fbrmod from common root. 
Practical ArithmatiQ, complete. 
Dook-kooping or Litin. 
Analysis of English Sentence, Wekh'k. 

Si Sbrm —Algebra. 
Book-keeping, or Latin. 
Analysis of English Sentence. 

HIGH SCHOOL GRAINL 

The coarse of high sohool studies will be more or lass oxtsnslTe, aooordlng to the nmnbar 
<i pupils in the dittrtet, and Ito abUlly to maintain ft oorpi of tsMhsrt. Withsat atteapV 
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altogether defective that does not prepare us to read intelli- 
gently her pages and learn her lessons. As fho powers of 
accurate and intelligent observation is one of the most useful 
results of a true cdacation, so the fixed habit, established in 
childhood, of using that power, is one of the surest guarantees 
of an intelligent and successful life. Nature becomes replete 
with instruction to him who thus habitually observes her phe- 
nomena. 

The object lesson has for its first and chief design to culti. 
yate the power of observation. The child is told to look and 
§ee, and encouraged to tell all he sees in the objects presented. 
From these he is sent forth to find similar objects in nature 
around him. His rambles in the green fields, through the wild 
forests, and by the purling brooks, are converted into school' 
times. Even his plays are made to continue his instruction. 
He comes to realize fully the poet's vision, and finds 

^ ** Lcaont in treee, books in Um numing brooks, 
Sermons in stooet, and good in ererything. " 

PRIICART SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

School Inspectors' reports for the school year ending the first 
Monday of September, have been received from six hundred 
and fifty^ight townships and cities; an increase of ten over 
those reported the previous year. Detailed exhibits, by coun- 
ties, of the statistics reported, will bo found in the tabular 
statements at the end of this volume. The following is the 
general summary for the year: 

Number of districts in the State, 4,208 

Increase for the year, 109 

Qraded or union schools, (included above,) 103 

teg to mark out a uoursj of studicfl, I will only Indicate what thoBo studies may bo : Alge- 
bra, Geometry, Natural L'bilosophy, Rhetoric, Natural History, Botany, Geology, Chemistry, 
Moral and Mental Philosophy, and Ancient and Modem Langcagcs. 

ThoBo pupils who aro preparing fur College should bo pormlttcd to begin Latin in tho 
Grammar school. 

It will ba found that somo pupils will, cspeclilly in tho primary grade, do two years wofk 
Id one. Tlllba must bo piss^Kl to tho n^xt grade as soon as they are Hilly prepared. Others 
wUI nesd to be retained in tha grade a yaar or more longer than tho time indicated. 
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Number of children between 5 and 20 yeas of age, .... 252,538 

'' previous year, between 4 and 18 years, 246,684 

Whole number attending school, 202,504 

Increase for the year,'. ♦ 9,56T 

Average number of months of school, 6.1 

Number of qualified male teachers, 2,326 

'< ** female teachers, 5,486 

Total number of teachers, 7,811 

# 

Number of districts reporting no rate-bill, 2,004 

Increase for the year, 219 

Number of teachers examined by Inspectors, 7,429 

'< certificates granted 6,629 

« meetings of Boards of Inspectors, 3,090 

" Inspectors' visits to schools, 4,708 

" volumes in district libraries, 103,741 

" " township " 57.988 

Whole number of volumes in libraries, 161,729 

Number of township libraries in 1860, 178 

" district " " 2,281 

Value of school houses and sites, $1,710,834 35 

Increase for the year, 205,218 99 

Baised by district tax to pay teachers, 88,089 48 

Excess over previous year, by district taxes,. . . 28,378 68 

Voted for libraries from two mill tax, 3,058 04 

The following financial statement, exhibits the revenues and 
expenditures for the year, for educational purposes: 

REVEKUES. 

Primary school interest fund, apportioned, $103,457 30 

Beci^ived for tuition of scholars, non-resident in 

the districts, ^. 11,361 73 

Raised by district taxes, .329,463 81 

" two mill tax, ' 278,350 68 

Received from fines, &c., library fund, . . • . • 7,593 99 

" " rate^bills, ; 56,469 29 

Am't paid from township funds to Inspectors,. . . 8,452 58 

A . 

Total, $795,149 84 
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» EXPBKDrrURES. 

Paid to male teachers, $248,797 11 

" female " 261,256 65 

$600,058 66 

Paid for building and repairing BchooIhouBes, . . 122,716 52 

** on past indebtedness, 61,488 79 

" for Inspectors' services, 8,462 80 

" for books for libraries, 10,651 94 

" for contingent expenses, payment of district 

officers, fuel, &cr, 91,787 13 

Total, $795,140 84 

To show the total cost of education for the year, we should 4 ■ 
need to add the Value of the board of teachers who * boarded Vly 



I 



around,' the fuel furnished by districts, the cost of school 
books and apparatus, and the amounts expended for the Uni- ^ 
▼entity, colleges, academies, private schools, Normal School, *^ 
mad Normal Institutes. These amounts would doubtless swell 
4be i^gregate to over a million of doUars. 

The average time lor which the schools were taught, was . 
fux and onertenth months. But this by no mea&fl shows tbe 
iilTttrage school facititieB Aimishcd to the children, since in aB 
jihe hurge and populous districts the school time was far more 
than the average, while only in the small and sparsely settled 
districts, did it fall below the average. In 92 districts, con- 
laining 46,501 school children, or over 600 in each district, the 
#ohools were kept open for ten months and over; while in 844 
districts, containing only 82,004 children, or an average of less 
Ihan 38 in each, the school time was less than six months. 
Thus, while the average length of school terms taught in these 
districs, taken together, was probably less than five months, 
4(j&,601 children enjoyed ten months schooling, and only 32,004, 
were restricted to less than six months. In the 3,161 districts, 
with 170,967 children, the school terms were between six and 
ten months, "leveraging, at least, seven and a half moqtbs. 
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These school facilities, if properly employed, oqght to give 
Qs speedily one of the mosi iuttlligeut populations in thio 
world; but it is to bo feared that that crying evil of irregular- 
ity of attendance, so common in our schools, robs us of a larg^ . 
proportion of the public good and private advantage which w# 
have a right to expect from them. 

The enumeration of school children embraces those between ' 
the ages of 5 and 20 years. Heretofore the school census hae 
comprised only those who were between the ages of 4 and 18. 
A comparison of the numbers in the following table, will show 
that the increase in the enumeration is not as great as during 
former years, which would seem to prove that the numbers of 
our population between the ages of 18 and 20 years, are less 
than those between 4 and 5. 
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• Namber betwoon 6 and 20 jeon of afo. 

The nnmber of different teachers employed falls short of ibm 
number reported last year by 131. This a favorable fact, shoiw^ 
ing as it docs, the more permanent employment of the tcacbera 
engaged. The schfiols have 8nffere<l largely, both from ibm 
frequent changes in t(»achcrH and from tlie yearly irruption of a 
large number of new and inex[>ori('nced teachers into our 
school room}* The above fip^ures show a healtlifol tendency, 
and it is to bo ho|K>d that the «!ay U approaching when indnce* 
ments will Ik* ofti-rod to retain exporionccnl teachers in the 
profession, and whon schools will enjoy for a Ruccession of 
years the instructions of the same person. 
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Bat while the decrease was 181 in the total namber of teachers 
employed, there was an actual increase of 142 in the number 
of female teachers. This fact also may be deemed favorable 
to the schools, since it cannot be rationally doubted that fe- 
males make better teachers for little children, such as compose 
the great majority of oor primary schools, than do bearded 



The wvernge wages, per month, paid to male teachers 
$26 06, while the average wages of female teachers was only 
$18 52 per month. It is to be remembered, however, that 4m 
the agfgregate of wages paid to male teaehers^ are embrftoid 
tiie large salaries paid to the principals of the niiHerov»«DtoA 
sehools. But with tbis.dediietieDy the ^ disparity still shown 
l^ween the wages of the two sezes» J* ci^ditable neither to 
mur justice nor our gallantry. 

The amount raised by tiie.two mill tax was $278,850 tt. 
The mill tax of the several towns which failed to report won)d 
fvobably swell this amount to over $219,000. jLdding to tbie 
the $l03t457 80, apportioned from the primapy school interest 
iiuid, we have a public fund of $882,807 98 for the seppert^ 
the schools. The total wages paid the teachers of these schoqie 
was $500,058 66, of which $117,245 68 must have been raised 
hj district taxes and rate bills. 

The number of districts which reported no rate bill, was 
two thousand and four, and it is to be presumed that nearly all of 
these districts were free from that pernicious incumbrance upon 
their schools. It is gratifying to know that each year adds 
largely to the number of free schools, and there is a growing 
sentiment is favor of making all the schools thus open to the 
children of the State, ''without money and without price.*^ 
It is already the opinion of many of our most intelligent citi- 
zens, that not only qught the schools to be, by public taxes, 
made thus free to each child, but that a compulsory law should 
require the attendance of every child between some given ages 
at least six montlis each year. It may be seriously questioned 
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if the State imposes a public and heavy tax upon all its citizenB 
for the purpose of supporting a system of public schools, is it 
not bound to take measures to secure to soQiety the full benefit 
of those sijhools, by enjoining the presence of the children, 
unless the parents, in the exercise of their unquestioned paren- 
ial rights, shall provide adequately for the instruction of those 
children elsewhere ? If parents have a right to the care and 
control of their own offspring, it is equally true that children 
luive a sacred and indefeasible right to so much education w 
society can provide, and society itself has a still broader AhA 
more momentous claim, that those who are coming to live in its 
bosom and wield. its powers shall be educated for their dutiev. 

THB INSPBOTOBS' WOBK. 

The reports of the work done by the township inspectors, are 
not as full as could be desired. Many townships fail to malie 
any report at all under this head. The total number of meet- 
ings of inspectors reported, was 3,090. The number of 
teachers examined was 1,429; the number licensed, 6,629. 
The amount reported as paid or due the inspectors, was 
$5,TT5 63; but 146 townships failed to report the amount! 
The number of visits made to schools by the visiting inspector 
was 4,T03, and the amount paid for the work of visiting, 
$2,671. Two hundred and thirty towns failed to report this 
last item, and 131 neglect to report any visits. 

In the appendix will be found some extracts from the reports 
of the visiting Inspectors, for which a space was left in the 
blanks .prepared in this office, for the Inspectors' reports. 
These reports, though meagre, and often entirely wanting^, 
exhibit in the main a healthful condition and progress of the 
schools. 

But these reports are interesting, also, as showing the good 
that might be accomplished by these visiting Inspectors, were 
they all to comply with tlie requirements of the law. The Ian* 
gnage of the law is explicit: The Inspectors ''shall appoint 
one of their number to visit eachj school in the township bar- 
ing a qualified teacher, at leoMt onoe'jai each'johoc$ term, m wnioh 
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a school is taught, who sball inquire into the condition of such 
Bchoolsy examine the scholars, and give such advice to both 
teachers and pupils as he may think beneficial." (Section T4.) 
/ The importance of an authorized and intelligent visitation of 
the public schools, is recognized in every system of public 
instruction, in this country and in Europe. If this importance 
be such as to demand recognition and provision in every public 
school law, then surely it demands that the work shall be 
steadily and faithfully performed. If not needful for the best 
interests and success of the schools, let the law be abrogated; 
but if it is necessary and valuable, then let the requirement • 
of the law be honestly fulfilled. 

No long argument can be needed to prove the necessity of 
•omc suitable supervision. The magnitude of the interests in- 
Tolved, the number of laborers employed, the inexperience of 
^any of these teachers, the peculiar character of the work to 
be done, all demand a faithful and intelligent superintendence. 
The best plan of supervision would, evidently, be by an officer 
who should devote his whole time and energies to this work. 
With a field large enough to occupy him constantly, he would 
^ther skill by experience, and his visitations, made with regu- 
larity and system, would produce the maximum of good results. 
But even our present system is capable of a good not or- 
dinarily attained by it; and until a better can be introduced, m 
this should be made as efficient as possible. Let the visiting /" 
inspector secure, as far as practicable, the company of the dis- 
trict officers in his visits to the schools. Under the legal duty 
of examining into " the condition of the schools," let him care- 
fully note the condition of the school buildings and grounds, 
the seating and apparatus; advising, if necessary, with the 
board for the improvement of the same. Let him next examine 
both into the methods and the thoroughness of the teaching. 
The first may be learned by requesting the teacher to proceed 
briefiy through several recitations, with different grades of 
pupils, in his ordinary manner; the second, by himself ques- 
tioning the pupils in the various branches studied. Oare must 
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be taken not to alarm either teacher or pnpils, bj a show of 
authority. Let them rather be made to feel that the inspector 
comes as a wise and sincere friend, to do them good. Let hiiji 
notice faults only to aid in their removal, and cxcellenciea in 
order to confirm them. 

The inspector should examine the daily record to see that it 
complies with the law, and to ascertain the regularity of «lr 
tendance, and use l»is influence to secure a fuller and more con- 
stant attendance of all the pupils of the district. In eapth 
school he will find something worth copying, some ezcelleni 
rule of order, or general exercise, or mode of teaching a pa^ 
ticular study. Let him recommend this to the other dfi^ools^ 
bis township, and thus make common to all, the good in e^ch. 
Let his counsel to the teacher be in private rather than Jjjp 
public, and be given as the advice of a friend rather than ^ 
an official iigunction; but let him not. hesitate to speak flmdm 
and sternly where some gross and serious fault is wilfully, pia^ 
mitted. 

Some inspectors have effected a great change and reform ,jbi 
Hie schools of their township by appointing township meetiii^n 
for the teachers, to be held one evening each month, and » 
thus engaging the several teachers^ mutually, in the w(»k, f^f 
improvement. 

Inspectors may also examine into the condition of the dlatrjuqi 
libraries, whenever they exist, and by advising for their better 
management, may bring these useful agencies of education into 
more just favor. In brief, whatever concerns the schools, of 
his township, or the proper education of the children, should 
receive his most thoughtful consideration. He is the constitn^ 
ted guardian of these great interests, and on the wise ai^ 
faithful discharge of his duties the well-being of large numbers 
of children, and of society itself, depends. 

I cannot forbear to notice here, also, the duty of the Tomt- 
ship Inspectors, in making the annual reports, on which ihim 
department, and the State at large, must mainly rely for aU 
knowledge of the working and wants of the school systeni. 
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While some of the reports of the Inspectors are models of 
excellence, full and accurate, there are others so marred with 
obvious errors as to be almost worthless. Most of these errors 
are doubtless made in the district reports; but the Inspectors 
should see to their correction, and when practicable, make the 
reports conformable to the facts. As an instance of the care- 
lesness with which these reports are sometimes made, under 
the head of '< District taxes,'' raised " to pay teachers' wages," 
nearly one-half of the township reports were evidently incor- 
rect, some including under that head, the rate bilU, though a 
separate column was prepared for this item, while others 
reported as district taxes, the whole amount of wages paid to 
teachers. The ready courtesy with which the Inspectors have 
lesponded to the requests of this department for various infor- 
uiaiion, encourages the belief that they will do whatever liet 
in'their power to remedy these defects. 

TKACHXBS' UfSnTOTIS. 

" Daring the year, eight of these useful gatiieriiigt were held, 
and with an interest and sucoess not surpassed by those of any 
pirevious year. The times, places, and attendance of these 
Institutes were as follows: 
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ATTENDANCE. 

». 




Uunu'm'u 


iMk*. 


Totu. 


At Lapeer, March 19, 1861, 10 days,. . . . 

AtDewitt, " 26, " " 

At Lowell, Apnl 1st, 1861, 5 days, 

At Three Rivers, April 8th, " 

AUTQlfN SCBDEa 

M Hudson; Sept. 9th, 1861, 5 days, .... 
At Saline, " 28d, " " .... 

At Lansing, Oct. 7lh, " '* 

At East Saginaw, Oct. Uth, 1861, 5 da>8 


61 
' SI- 
SI 
32 

60 
22 

13 


V2 

94 
121 
10(1 

96 

14 )• 

47 


US 
183 
17S 
188 

ISS 
61 

219 
66 


Totals, 


332 


741 


LOTS 



ThQ attendance at the same number of Institutes held in 
I860, was 1251; but when it is reflected that these Institutes 
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were held for two weeks each, while six of those held the past 
year were held only five days each, it will be seen that there 
has been rather a gain in the attendance. The Institute at 
Saline happened to fall upon the same week with the State 
Fair and the National fast, and owing to this, came consider- 
ably short of the numbers that had engaged to attend. 

It had been proposed to hold fifteen or eighteen of these 
Institutes the past year; but the embarrassed state of the treae* 
ury, and the troubled condition of the country, forbade. Se^ 
eral sections of the State were accordingly disappointed, after 
receiving some encouragement to expect Institutes. It is hoped 
that during the coming year the wants of the State may be 
more nearly met in this respect 

The experience of the year has added another testimony to 
the value of these agencies to traiu teachers, and to awaken 
the public mind to the importance and value of education. ^ The 
most full and gratifying assurances of the utility of the exer- 
cises, and of the good accomplished, have been received, both 
from the teachers who have attended, and from the ciUzens of 
the places in which they have been held. 

The following brief account of the daily exercises of one off 
the Institutes of the autumn series is here given as a sample 
of the work done. The limited appropriation made for the In- 
stitutes of this series, prevented the employment of the ordi- 
nary number of lecturers, and diminished somewhat the variety 
and completeness of the course of instruction* 

On the evening before the opening of the Institute, a puUie 
lecture was given, as usual, by the Superintendent^ to a large 
audience, on the subject of Moral Education. The necessity 
and practicability of some higher moral culture were shown 
and the evils and dangers infesting or threatening our schools 
were explained: 

Monday, 9 A. M. — The Institute was called to order and 
opened with appropriate religious exercises. Over one hundred 
wore already in attendance, and, early as was the hour, several 
teachers had come more than twenty milep that morning to be 
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present at the opening. After enrolling the names, folloiivBed 
some general remarks instructing the members as to attendance, 
attention, note-taking and their general duties in tho Institute. 
A spirit of good order and earnest attention was thus inyoked 
at the outset 

lOJ, A. M. — ^Prof. Weloh, principal of the Statei Normal 
School, lectured on primary teaching, explaining the object 
lesson, and giving, as illustrations, lessons to the institute, on 
t|ie eyes and hair. Great interest was shown in the exercise. 

11). — ^The Superintendent introduced the subject of aritlh 
metic, explaining the various systems of notation, and giving 
some methods oi teaching notation and numeration. 

2 P. M. — ^A general oral exerciso in numbers was giren to 
show the method of dfilling pupils to habits of rapid calculation. 

3 P. M. — ^Prof. Abbots of the Agricultural Oollege, garo* a 
lecture on the English gprammar, and the two methods under 
which it might be studied. 

4 P. M. — Prof. Welch' resumed the subject of primary teach- 
ing, explaining what faculties of the child should be addi^ssed, 
and giving illustrations of the mode of teaching. 

In the evening. Prof. Abbot delivered a lecture to*a crowded 
audience, on the history and forces of the English language. 

Tuesday t 8} A. M. — ^Dt^votional exercises, the Institute read- 
ing the Scriptures, in concert 

91 A. M. — The Superintendent resumed arithmcftic, explain- 
ing methods of drill on elementary operations, and giving the 
practical mode of teaching weights and measures. « 

lOJ — Prof Welch lectured on primary teaching in reading 
and spelling, in connection with object lessons. 

11}. — Superintendent discussed Addition and its proofs, gfr- 
ing modes of drilling the pupils to rapidity in the processefi. 

2 P. M. — Prof. Welch; primary spelling by sounds. 

3 P. M. — ^Prof. Abbott; essential elements of the sentence. 

4 P. M. — ^Prof. Pisk, of the Agricultural Oollege, lectured on 
physical science, showing some of the properties of heat, Ught 
and electricity. 
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4} — A. spelling exercise was conducted, to show a 
Dieth«Kl of teaching orUiography. 

In the evening the ample hall was crowded again, and Profl 
Welch gave au interesting lecture on conversation. 

Wedneadag, Hj A. M. — Devotional exercises and singing. 

9| A. M. — Prof. Welch; primary drawing, lines and letters. 

10| A. M. — Superintendent; multiplication, and serersl 
proofs. 

m A. Mw — Prof. Welch; primary drawing and Is 
alphabets 

2 P. }L — Prof. Welch; methods of teaching composition.' 

8} P. M. — Superintendent; sabtraation and the two theorit 
ot^ ito-explaaatioD. 

8;P>'>L^Prof. Abbot; English gnunmarJ 

4iPv M. — Pro! Pisk; heat» sensible and latent 

4^.P» IL — A general oral exercise in numbers, on PnL] 
DeMorgan's rules for rapid calculation. 

The evening was occupied by the Superintendent^ withTft 
wntteniaddress on educating agencies. 

Thursday, 8| A. M. — DeTotional exercises; after wUdi » 
reading class was conductea by one of the lecturers. 

9 J. A. M. — Superintendent explained the divisions of Geogra- 
phy, and the modes bf teaching it. 

11} A. M. — Prof. Welch explained the laws and methods for 
the general management of schools. 

8 P. M. — Superintendent; division, its theories and proofii. 

B«P. M. — Prof. Abbot; the English verb and tense. 

4 P. M. — Prof. Welch; analysis of the verb. 

4| P M — Another spelling exercise in illustration of » 
method of teaching. 

In the evening a crowded house listened to a lecture by the 
Superintendent on the government of children. 

Friday, 8} A. M — As this was the last day, the house was 
filled early, and a short lecture on the properties of numbers 
was given, till the proper hour for opening. 

8| A. M. — Devotional exercises. 



9 A. M. — Superintendent; prime Mid compoeite nttmbers. 

94 A. M.-^Prof. Welch; conscioaB and nnconseious temching. 

104 A. M. — Superintendent; physical education. 

114 A. M. — Prof Welch; essential qualifications of a good 
tMcher — ^firmness and kindness The last half of this hour was 
devoted to rhetoric. 

3 P. M. — Prof. Abbot; verb, tense and participle. 

8 P. M. — Prof. Welch; mode, tense^ Ae. 

4- P. M. — Superintendent; theoiy of teaching. Sevefi esseii*- 
tlal conditions of all true teaching. Pinal address'to teacheit 
oil their responeibilitiee and rewarda; 

Ib the eTening the hooee was agfafn thi«Mged,'and Preif. Fiilk* 
lectured on llete^olegf / &e. 

The attendanoe «t 1bl» Infttttttte eilbraeed over twb liteAiM 
tMehers, besides the lavgenmbeni lof schtk)! officers attd citi*^ 
MiMyin dailj, to witness the exercises. Theutmost earaestHMto' 
and anxietj was manifested by the toachenr'toJea^ ali'tkwl 
wgaptsaible about their work; as -teachers. 

Towa tfm p AVD'DisTRtcr uBRAsnes. 

The reports do not show any considerable growth of this 
important department of our educational interests. The num- 
ber of volumes reported in the district libraries, was 103,147; 
an increase of 3,768 for the year. The number of volumes in 
the township libraries was 57,982, showing a net addition of 
only 447 volumes during the year. 

It cannot be concealed that no very general popular interest 
is felt in these libraries. This is evident from the small sums 
appropriated for their support. Each township is allowed, 
under the law, to appropriate, by a vote at the annual spring 
elections, so much as it chooses of the two mill tax, for the sup- 
port of the libraries. Out of 658 townships making school 
reports, only 85 voted any appropriation for libraries, and the 
Aggi'^g^te amount thus voted was $3,058 04. The failure to 
make any appropriation arises, doubtless, in many cases, from 
forgetfulness or neglect on the part of the township inspectora 
8 
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or otherSi to have the question presented to the people. In 
other cases the vote is taken when the voters have nearly a}l 
retired from the polls, and the friends of the libraries have no 
opportunity to properly represent their claims. 
, The amount received from fines, penalties, and forfeiture^ 
under the penal laws of the State, and which are by both tbi 
State constitution and statutes devoted to the libraries, wmi 
$7,593 90, which was $1,235 68 more than was received from 
the same source the preceding year.^ It is confidently believed 
that if the moneys collected as fines, &c., were all paid in, aad> 
apportioned, as required by law, the revenue to the libriartee 
firam this source would afford to each library almost an ade- 
quate support. Many irregularities and violations of the law 
have come to my knowledge during the past year. The finee 
are often iretained by the justices, or other officers coUectiay 
them, under the plea that they are all absorbed in paying cortr 
of prosecution and collection, although the Supreme Court of 
the State has decided that no such use can be legally made^ 
(^ eniire amount collected belonging to the library fund. In one 
instance, at least, the board of supervisors of the county de- 
liberately voted to violate the law by directing the treasurer 
to transfer these moneys to the general fund. Of course, thie 
action was of no force and void, and neither compels nor au- 
thorizes the county treasurer to make «o glaring a misappr> 
priation of these moneys, nor will it protect him in any 8U(^ 
violation of his oath of offige. The townships may still de* 
mand and collect such moneys. 

The amounts of fines reported in a few of the counties may 
be taken as an index of the amount of revenue that shoald 
be derived from this source. Barry countj reports $1,090 86; 
Berrien $636 36; Kalamazoo, $1,500; Oakland, 795 53; St 
Clair, 481 94; Wayne 1,032 41. The treasurers of Kent^ 
Branch, Livingston, Jackson, Van Buren, Monroe, Macomb, and 
several other counties, 23 in all, report no money apportioned. 
In several large and populous counties, the sums were meagre 
and insignificant 
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One may well wonder at the apathy exhibited by many of 
the districts and townships, in regard to so valuable and eco- 
nomical an educational agency. A brief consideration of the 
subject will convince any unprejudiced mind of the value of 
these libraries, and that a true economy and wise policy demand 
that their maintenance be placed upon as solid a basis, and be 
as regularly cared for, as that of the schools themselves. Tho 
libraries conduce to the same ends, and are the necessary ad- 
juncts of the schools. The one is incomplete without the other;, 
and it might even be questioned whether a district without a 
library is not as defective in the means for a thorough enlight- 
enment of its children as a district without a school If it be 
replied that the children will find some books at home for read- 
ing, when there is no library, it might be answered that 
they would also, find some instruction at home if thero were no 
school. The truth is evidently this: children need both school 
instruction and library reading. The school teaches to read; 
the library furnishes the books for reading. The school teaches 
to think; the library furnishes the food for thought. The school 
awakens the mind to an active desire for knowledge; the library 
is the open store-house of knowledge. The school aims to awa- 
ken a taste for literary pleasures; the library is the only meana 
by which this taste can be gratified. Thus these two — the 
school and the library — stand over against each other, and are 
mutual helpmeets and co-workers in the common work of edu- 
cating men. If the school gives to the library intelligent read- 
ers, so on the other hand the library sends back to the school 
interested pupils. The school furnishes the seeing eye; the 
library affords the illuminating lights and the former can no 
more say to the latter, " I have no need of thee,'' than can the 
latter retort, '' I have no need of thee.'' 

No intelligent parent or teacher will willingly forego the aid 
of a good library in the work of educating the young. The 
child who has imbibed a taste for reading, such as a well cho- 
sen library is almost sure to awaken, and is furnished with a 
supply of good books, such as a good library alone can afford. 
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will derive more advantage from three months a year of school* 
ing, than he would from six months without the aid and benefit 
of th(i library. He will come to his studies with an awakened 
intellect, and a knowledge of language, which will easily make 
his progress twice as rapid as it would otherwise be. 

How often does the teacher hear, from the pupil who is accn9> 
tomcd to read books, the delighted exclamation, ** I saw an 
account of that in a book I read/' when some fact in geog^a> 
phy or history is reached in the lesson, and how often will he 
be asked by such pupils, to explain some seeming discrepancy 
between the statement of the text book and that of some 
library bootj^I 

Ten dollars expended in increasing the district library, wOl 
often contribute more to the education of the children of tha 
district than twenty dollars paid for teachers' wages. H6w 
utterly unwise, therefore, is that policy so prevalent at present^ 
ef devoting the entire amount of the public moneys to the sup- 
port of the schools, and refusing a dollar to the mafkitenanoa 
of this equally important agency of instruction. I am awara 
that it is often urged that the children have books at home^ 
that reading matter is so abundant that the necessity of 
the library is done away. But these statements are made 
without sufficient inquiry or reflection. Books, and especially 
books suited to the wants of children, do not generaUy abound 
in our homes. Let any one who doubts this statement, visit 
any ten families taken in order, in any district, and make an in- 
vestigation of their literature. The eagerness with which the 
children even in our large villages, and from our best families, 
crowd to a well sustained district library, is a sufficient proof 
of the need of these libraries. 

Another argument, sometimes urged against any new appro- 
priation for buying library books, is not only contradictory of 
the foregoing one, but is self answering. It is that the books 
are constantly wearing out. What were they bought for bat 
to be UHcd; anl if worn out in use, then they have fulfilled 
their purpose. Who objects to buy more clothing for his chfl- 
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dreiiy because their old clothes are worn out, or to furnish moro 
food when the first supply is exhausted ? The teacher, too, 
passes away when his term is ended, and a new one must be 
obtained in his place at a new and expensive outlay of means. 
With a proper care to purchase books in strong binding, and to 
guard them, by sufficient penalties, from willful abuse, they 
will last for many years, and make ample returns for their cost 
before they finally disappear. 

The value of the district library to the adult citizens of the 
district is not taken into account in the foregoing argument^ 
^ough that yalus would abundantly justify all necessary ex- 
penditures for the support of such libraries. No communis 
WDL well afford to be without an agency so refining and en- 
ijigliteni]|g as a public libnury ; and eveiy cily abounds in public 
libraries, tliough there^ if anywhere, the people niay be s^p* 
posed to liave, books enpiigh at hopie. The library is the leo- 
tore room of the greft and .wise, of all ages, and in its sUeot 
hiai speaking volumes, each auditor msj choose his own hour 
ind theme, fuid listen to what mixid he. will for instrootioiLar 
leereation. 

The law having been amended so as to allow the distributii^ 
of the township libraries into district libraries, on an applioa- 
iipn from a majority of the districts in the township, the qnes- 
lion of the relative value of these two systems of school libra- 
ries has again arisen into importance. The opinion which was 
expressed in the report for 1859, and which is here quoted, I 
have seen no reason to change: 

" The township library is ordinarily too remote from the great 
mass of the children. Those living in the remote districts oan 
scarcely be expected to go three or four, and often five or six 
miles, to get books. None but inveterate readers, those who 
have formed their taste for reading, will do this. And if the 
township library be distributed in parcels, quarterly, to the 
districts, as under the old system, the advantages claimed for 
a large collection of books in the township library, are mostly 
siMsrificed: we have simple district libraries, with the disad- 
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vantages that they are imperfect in character, since no large 
library, without duplicates, can be so divided as to make bct- 
eral good small libraries; they are temporary in tenure, the 
books not remaining to be read throughout the district, and 
re-re\d till known and mastered; and the district feeling only 
a divided and partial ownership in the books, they arc more 
liable to be lost or destroyed. The 42 volumes of the district 
library, will bo of far higher utility in the district, than any 
district can gain from its interest in the 318 volumes of the 
township library, except it be the central district where the 
township library is located. The testimony, as far as received 
from the districts, goes to prove that the library books arfc 
much more abundantly read under the district system than ibk^ 
were when drawn from the township libraries. It is llot 
expected that any system will work well without diligence and 
steady efforts, on the part of those who have the management 
-of it. No machinery can be made so perfect that it will ni& 
alone, without a constant application of power to impel, and 
without a constant supervision to control it. Doubtless eoins 
district libraries will fail of their mission, and get quicUy 
iBcattered, through the neglect of those whose duty it is to 
attend to them, just as many township libraries were wasted 
from the same cause; yet in very many districts they will ba 
wisely managed; good librarians — ^men who love books and 
know their value — ^will be appointed, and the district library 
will stand side by side with the district school, lending to the 
school no slight or unimportant aid in stimulating the love of 
learning, and carrying forward the influence of the school into 
all the after lives of its scholars." 

It may seem singular that while we are changing our town- 
ship libraries into district libraries, our neighboring State, 
Wisconsin, is seeking to replace the district libraries with 
township. The explanation of this disagreement is not difficnlk 
It is evident that no system of libraries can be made efficient 
^thout due and regular support and g^ood management, and it 
is not at all unoommon to find men heaping upon a system tfa» 
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blame of a failure which resulted only from a niggardly support 
or an inefficient administration of it. More than once have i 
beard that our own district libraries were proviog failures, and 
doubtless this is true in many cases; not, however, because 
they are district libraries, but because the law does not supply 
any sufficient and stated support for them. The great prepond- 
erance of the testimony, from our most active and intelligent 
achool officers, elicited in response to a circular on the subject^ 
is that the district libraries are far more valuable for all the 
tnain purposes of school libraries, than were the township 
tfbraries. 

' ' A close consideration of the arguments of our Wisconsin 
neighbors, for township libraries, narrows them down to this, 
^z: the district libraries will be small, and the annual addi- 
liona to them meagre and insignificant; while the township 
library may belarge and imposiiig, and the annual additions con- 
siderable and attractive. But if this argument is valid in favor 
lot a township- library, it is equally valid, and with a greatly 
multiplied force, in favor of a county library. What a noble 
library might each county possess, and what splendid additions 
to it3 loaded shelves might be made each year, if all the library 
fund of the county could be used for its support. 

But the fundamental assumption on which the argument rests 
is Qot valid. It is taken for granted that the annual appropria- 
tions for the support of district libraries must necessarily be 
small and insufficient, so that while they would procure but 
few books for each district, they would, if united, procure a 
large increase of the township library. But an appropriation 
dearly within the means of any district, will amply maintain 
the district library, and keep it growing. A sum, ranging 
from ten dollars a year, for the smaller districts, to twenty-five 
dollars for the larger, will bo ample for the purpose; and this 
•um will be cheerfully given when our districts comprehend 
more folly the uses and value of these libraries to both old and 
young. The vision of a large and well selected township 
library is certainly attractive; but when the books <f this 
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iplendid library come to be scattered broadcast over a tovuF 
ship six miles square, the beautiful dream disappears, and 

<« like the baMlctf /Uirle of a Titian, 
LeaTM not a wreck behind." 

In addition to the eyils of an uncertain and stinted snppoi^ 
our libraries also suffer a needless disadvantage from the nfl^ 
ligence of school boards to purchase books after the mcmfj 
reaches their hands. There is reason to believe ibAt lajqp^ 
amounts of library moneys are now held by school oflBicers wti^ 
are not in haste to expend it for books. I have known sooif 
cases in which the money was retained in this way for aeveMl 
years, and the library, in the meantime, was allowed to fall into 
deeay and disuse. 

Beferenet is made to the accompanying aannal ijipert «f . i|# 
State Board of Education, for the particulars concerning tlli 
new contract made by that Board with £. Bumbam SnuLi)^ 
bookseller, Detroit, to supply books for the libraries for W^ 
next two years. Giroalars oontsining the lists of selectiil 
books and the contract prices therefor, will be sent to thA;4i^ 
tricts and townships before the first day of January, lSVk<§0 
i^nired by the library law. 

STATE RiyOSM SCHOOL. 

The annnal report ef the Board of Control of the Stato 
Reform School will be communicated herewith, and to it I wontl 
refer for a detailed statement of the condition and necessities 
of this interesting State Institution The year has witnessed 
several important changes in the progress of the school. On 
the resignation of Mr. D. B. Nichols, the former Superintend- 
ent, Mr. G. B. Robinson, whose efficiency as Assistant Superin- 
tendent, has amply proved his fitness for the place, wae 
appointed temporarily to fill the vacancy, and still continues in 
charge. The loss of all the shops by fire, has deprived the 
boys of the regular employment heretofore furnished, and 
greatly increased the difficulties and expense of their manage^ 
ment. 
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The whole number of diildrea reoeived into the school since 
its first opening, Sept. Sd, 1856, is 268. The number belonging 
lo the scliool at the date of the last report was 181, of whom 
1S6 were white b(*ys, and 11 colored. During the year 63 have 
been received, and 55 have left the Institiition, leaving in the 
ichool Nov. 16, 1861, 181 white bojs, and 14 colored; total, 
Uiii. This nearly equals the full capacity of the.building, even 
with the new wiog recently added. 

This large and constantly increasing group of neglected and 
ficious boys — ^vicious mostly because neglected — may well 
awaken the solicitude of every philanthropic citizen. Standing 
en the threslihold of life, their little feet having already taken 
llie first steps in crime — deprived, in most cases, of all ^uard* 
ianship of parents, and all sweet iuflueuccs of home, thrown 
Mt as waifs on the wide shores bf life, it wiU depend upon the 
wisdom and efficiency of the efforts made by the State for their 
nform, whether they shall be redeemed from the disadvantages 
of their neglected childhood, and raised to the rank of virtuous 
Members of society, or shall go ultimately downward to in^ 
fuiy and ruin, scattering destruction along their path and 
dtitagging others to a similar fate. 

In the several visits I have made to the institution, I have 
been painfully impressed with the inadequacy of the sdiool 
provisions for so many pupils. The instruction which they 
Mall hero receive must be one of the main agencies in their 
aefbrmation; but what can one man do with a school of 146 
boys, and boys whose early training has been so grossly neg> 
lectcd 1 Mr. Johnson, the teacher, is laboring with a conscien- 
eious zeal for his mass of pupils, but the good of the school 
demands that he shall at once be reinforced with one or two 
assistants. As a large number of the boys are of tender sge it 
would be well if some female teacher, of the requisite mental 
and moral qualifications for the work, could I e obtained and 
tte younger boys be placed under her charge. Destitute of a 
Bsuthei's care, the presence of some gentle female teacher would 
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supply to these boys that softeniog and reGning influence 80 
essential to their healthful education. 

Another question will soon press upon the rcpresentativei 
of the people in regard to this school. Its rooms will soon bo 
crowded to their utmost capacity and a demand will arise foff 
larger accommodations. Will it not be wiser, instead of ei^ 
larging this ii^titution, whose numbers are already too grevft 
for the reformatory work, to provide another school of anotliar 
grade to which the pupils of this school may be . transferred 
when their reformation has so far progressed that a less narrow 
confinement and more freo employments may be allowed theii% 
In Europe, where the subject of reformatory education haa o<^ 
cupied the attention of philanthropists for many years, ther* 
have been established agricultural reform schools in which Um 
pupils, while laboring daily aifd earning their own support^ srt 
instructed in the art and, to some extent, in the science of agxip 
culture. It is found that when these pupils have completed 
their course, their services aife eagerly sought for by the fam^ 
ers, and thus they enter at once upon remunerative and bonoi^ 
able labors. It is the opinion of those now connected with ma 
State Reform School that, could a suitable farm and bnildingi 
be provided, many of the boys now in the school might be 
profitably transferred to i^ This would both relieve the school 
from the danger of becoming too crowded, and would enaUf 
tiie Board of Control to. retain the boys under their care tiH 
tiiey should be fully confirmed in their reformed habits And 
good principles. , 

EDUGAHOKAL FUNDS. 

Of the primary school lands, there were sold dnring the ysay 
ending Nov. SOth, 3,6U.I9 acres, for $14,456 76. The total 
amount of the primary school fund at that date, was $l,6to,- 
851 14. The receipts on account of this fund, were $21,8t8 M, 

The receipts on account of primary school interest fund, from 

the holders of part paid lands, were $64,574 0| 

Beceipts of interest due from State, . « 49,461 S^ 

Total income from int. for year ending Nov. 80, . .$114,086 9f 
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Apportioned to the schools, May 15, $103,457 30 

The income of University fund for the year ending Nov. 30, 

was $37,048 42. Of the University lands there were sold 

daring the year, 3G0 acres, for the sum of $4,320. 

Of the Normal School lands there were sold during the year, 

80 acres for $320. The income of the Normal School fund for 

the year, was $4,207 10. 

SCHOOL LAWS. 

A considerable number of the sections of the school law 
were amended by the Legislature at its last annual ses- 
sion. These amendments were published in the volume 
of session laws for 1861, and also in the Journal of Educa- 
tion, then sent to the districts. In order to give them to iha 
district officers in a more permanent form, the amended sec- 
tions are re published in the appendix of this report. There is 
included also, section 140, which was, through a mistake, 
omitted from the volume of school laws, published in 1859, it 
having been supposed that this section was i:epealed by the 
Legislature. The repealing section having never been engrossed 
and presented for the Governor's approval, did not, of course, 
take effect, and accordingly section 140 remains still in full 
force as law. 

GENERAL BEUARKS. 

In closing this annual review of the progress and condition 
of our school interests, and in casting a glance, once more, up- 
on that va^t mass of childhood, crowding to these schools for 
discipline and instruction — an army of children already more 
than two hundred and fifty thousand strong — embracing one- 
third of all the souls in the State — there arises before me two 
g^and departments of our school work whose neglected im- 
portance demands more than a passing notice. I refer to the 
physical training and moral culture of our children. As was 
remarked Bnder a previous head, the main question concerning 
our school system is not as to its beauty or grandeur as a 
system, bat as to the actual work it accomplishes — ^the amount 
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of true cduc&tion it gives to tho children, trad the nnmbers of 
educated men, and g'tod and intelligent citizens it contributes 
to society. But it is evident that no mere training of the int^ 
lect, and clearer still, that no mere instruction in a few branchet 
of learning, will fulfill these aims and make tho system worthy 
the great labor and expense bestowed upon it. And espeoially 
will it fail iu its work, if through any defect in its methods of 
organization it shall impair tho physical vigor or moral op- 
Tightness of its pupils. What the State asks from its schools 
is not merely able arithmeticians, but able bodied people — ^not 
only splendid scholars, but also virtuous and high minded meii| 
modest and noble hearted women, citizens whoso honesty of 
purpose shall make them better than the laws, and whose love 
of country shall made them its strongest defences. 

I. The physical educatim of the pupils of our public schools 
is too important a matter to be longer neglected. It has often 
been'Sassorted by intelligent physicians, that our entire school 
arrangements are unnatural ai d, therefore, by necessity un- 
heal thy. The confinement of children six hours a day in school 
is certainly iu broad contrast with the ordinary life of childhood. 
Watch but an hour tho unresting activity of a child at plsy. 
Racing, leaping, rolling, chasing butterflies, trundling^ hoops, 
tossing his ball, flying his kite, constructing mimic houseSi 
digging miniature caverns, fishing with a crooked pin. flinging 
stones at the birds with harmless aim and guileless heart, driv- 
ing tandem teams of his harnessed phnymatcs, playing soldier 
with a woodin musket, and mimicking with a most tireless in- 
dustry all the employments of men if not all the motions of 
boasts, birds and fishes. And in all this he does but obey the 
great law of his physical system. Under nature's teaching; 
he is getting that cdncatiori (.f the body, that trained use, and 
healthful dcveh)prnent of every muscle and nerve and tcndonp 
that are needed for his seventy years of happy living and 
auccessful t(/il. Now follow this same child ti> the school roon^ 
and see him seated in constrained stillness on his hard bench, 
his eyes fixed in silelico upon his book, and almost the sli[(hest 
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Doise or motion checked by a reproof or threat from the teacher. 
Who shall measure the torture that must come from this sud- 
den repression of all the natural iustincts, or till ihe terrible 
and blighting diseases that will take root in this abrupt 6U«* 
pension of the natural activity, and gushing energies of child- 
boo^, unless' some relief be fecund in a well devised system of 
physical exercise for schools 7 

Tnc necessities of education compel, it is true, the noiseless 
copppement of children in the schoolroom. No other practica- 
ble method presents itself for their instruction in large clasftes. 
But this necessity, however imperative it may be, cannot 
change the laws of physical health and growth, nor defend the 
children from the penalties incurred by their violation. Whait- 
ever remedial provisions religion may make for the soulk of 
men, there has been, as said Horace Mann, <* no atonement 
made for the stomach." The health ruined and lost in a school* 
room is as fatally gone as if wasted in a grog shop. 

Although the evil effects of the confinement of the school- 
room, often exhibit themselves in the frequent headaches, 
and the diminished bloom and vigor of the children, it is prob- 
able that their most fatal results do not generally appear till 
late in life. The dyspeptic stomachs, the nervous disordiers, 
the curved spines, the neuralgic torments and early decay of 
the bodily powers, are only the ripened growth of the seeds 
sown in childhood. 

It would be sad indeed, if all this evil was an inevitable 
result of our system of education; if we were shut up to tbo 
terrible alternative of either remaining in comparative igno- 
rance, or of sacrificing the health of our bodies to the culture 
of our minds. , But happily no such necessity exists. The rem- 
edies are easy and always accessible. 

1st Let ihe school-room be well ventilated. This is to be 
secured, not as some seem to think, by an opening, \or venti- 
duct, for the escape of vitiated air; but also by some contri- 
vance to introduce fresh air. However ready bad boys may 
be to escape from school and leave their places vacant, bad air 
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has never developed any such disposition, and we can only 
crowd it out by bringing in fresh air to supply its place. A 
small opening made under the stove, and connected with the 
open air, by a pipe leading under the floor, would not only foi^ 
nish a supply of fresh air by the draft created by the store, 
but would introduce it where its chill would be rcmovedomd 
the comfort of the room not bo destroyed. 

2d. Let the recesses be made l!)ngGr, and more active. The 
five or ten minutes allowed to each sex, might, with a dwent 
arrangement and separation of the two yards, be increased to 
twenty minutes, to be given to both sexes at once; and the 
teacher, being thus left free to seek the play-ground, also, mi^ht 
direct to more healthful sports, while his presence would 
restrain from the evil words and quarrelsome tempers that now 
go nnrepressed. 

3d. Let the exercises of the school-room be interrapted. as 
often as once at least, each hour, by some physical drill: clap- 
ping and whirling of the hands; extension and retraction of the 
arms vigorously and in various directions; tossing around the 
school, from one to another, small bags of beans; and in small 
schools, marches, accompanied with school songs, m some 
cases also, where the schools are not too large, an occasional 
adjournment to the fields or groves, or a short excursion to 
some object of interest and instruction, will both add a now 
charm to the school' life, and afibrd a healthful relief from the 
confinement. 

But whatever the means adopted, the health, and even the 
progress in study, of the pupils, demand that the teacher shall 
\ exercise a constant and unslumbering care for the physical 
well-being of his pupils; and he should be as solicitous to pre- 
sent, on examination days, healthful bodies as to exhibit culti- 
vated minds, or great acquisitions of learning, in proof of his 
faithfulness and skill. 

IL The subject of Moral Education demands ev6n more 
urgently, the attention of all friends of our public schoola. 
The great ends of education, whether to the individual or the 
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State, are chiefly moral The good of the child and the good 
of society, alike rest down not io mnch on the powers of the 
onderstanding, as upon the qualities of the heart The trained 
intellect is indeed a power; bat so also is a whirlwind. Of 
what value is power when npt under the control of wisdom, and 
directed to useful purposes 7 We may well pause and ask, are 
we conferring either a blessing upon our children, or a benefit 
«pon the State, if our schools do not improve the hearts of their 
pupils as well as increase their intelligence. 

It is doubtless true that intelligence itself conduces to up- 
rightness, simply because virtue is logical while vice is always 
vnreasonable and foolish. But it should be reflected that^ witb> 
oat due attention, the passions may enlarge with the under* 
itanding, and the very motives offered to tempt the intellect 
to a higher activity, may quicken the selfishness to a deadlier 
^^wer. ^ 

It cannot be denied that serious moral evils lurk around our 
schools. The children come alike from the hovels of vice and 
degradation and from the homes of virtue and piety. With the 
frankness of childhood they betray whatever impressions they 
have received, whether virtuous or vicious. The ungovemed, 
by their very violence overawe the peaceful; and the oath or 
obscene-word makes itself heard when the expressions of kind- 
ness and truth are unnoticed. Vice, like malignant diseases, 
is contagious, while virtue, like health, often afiects only its 
possessor. But it must not be concluded that these evil in- 
fluences are confined to the public school, or exist, even, in any 
extraordinary degree there. They equally infest the select 
•chool and the private seminary. Bad and corrupt families are 
not always poor, and ungovemed and vicious children are 
found in aristocratic homes, as often as in the families of com- 
mon people; and their example is all the more pernicious since 
their wealth and fashion gild their vices and give them the 
attractiveness of virtues. 

Nor are the immoralities of our schools confined to the play- 
ground, or to the bad examples of ill-governed and vicious 
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ohildrea Tho .g^enimexit of the schoolroom is aometimes to 
tyrannical and unjust, the tasks imposed are so heavy and oib 
equal, and their falfillment is required with so arbitrary mm 
authority; or, on the other hand, their neglect is permitted with 
so lazy an indifference, that all distinptions of right and wroqg^ 
all regard for truth and duty, are broken down in the popiVli 
mind, and he learns to believe that power is not absolute^ 
bound to be just, and that duty has no sacAedness in its obliF 
gations. 

I speak' not ot schools in general; but only of those waSoft- 
innate ones where the teacher is not actuated by a i 
justice^ nor by a genuine love for his pupils. In how 
such schools does the teacher's irritable temper, kept in < 

, stant excitement by the vexations of his calling, and his 
lent tones and words, engender a disrespect which easily < 
tends itself to his instructions, and transforms his pupils into 
Bcomers and hypocrites. I will not attempt to detail all th# 
moral evils that may grow out of the incompetency and oq — 
lessness of a poor teacher — the falsehood encouraged by hin 
winking at transgressions, or inspired by his questioning dia- 
trust — ^the coarseness produced by his lack of politeness or 
grace — ^the idleness fostered by his indolent discharge of duty — 
the disregard for order, provoked by his lack of system, even 
if there be not worse vices, instigated by his 8elf-indulgono% 
bis impiety, or his gprosser sensuality. 

* An undue and needless reluctance has been felt to content 
plate these moral dangers of our public schools, and to consnli 
for their removal, lest» under the guise of moral instructioiiy 
sectarianism should creep in, and our schools be degrad«)4 
from that broad ground of common sympathy and equal righto 
which constitutes their highest glory and gpreatest good. BttI 
this apprehension is neither just nor wise, and the entire histoi|gf 
of the public schools cannot furnish one instance of a serioiui 
attempt to introduce sectarianism. And it is eminently unwiae 
to be so terrified with a distant and improbable danger, as to 
neglect a nearer and more alarming one. If our public school 
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ijBtem thoald «Ter perish, it will be, not from the introduction 
of sectarian teachings, but from the neglect of sound moral 
Instruction; not because they are made too religious; but be- 
eause a too narrow jealousy of religious influences shall render 
them positively and perniciously irreligious. 

It may startte us from our slavish fear of sectarianism, and 
move us to a more earnest attempt to inaugurate some sys- 
tematic and thorough course of moral training, if we reflect that 
wu>ral training^ either good or bad, is ineiAtMe. The human soul 
eannot be kept free for a single conscious hour from some ap- 
.peal ta its moral nature. The moral feelings so interpenetrate 
•very part of our nature tiiat, whether we waken the passions, 
or appeal to the appetites, or merely inform the intelligence, or 
ea^ercke the reason, we put the moral forces in play. We can- 
not withhold our children from influences wiiich daily make 
them better or worse. We cannot^ if wc would, separate their 
moral faculties fi^om 'their intellectual faculties, and leave the 
one in repose while we exercise and develop the other. ' Every 
•nlargement of the boundaries of knowledge will bring within 
tiie range of vision new objects of aversion or desire; and 
with every conscious increase of intellectual power, new am- 
bitions will seize upon the heart. 

The negleot of the moral nature does not, by any means, 
loave it simply uncultured: it exposes it to frightful corrup- 
tions. Daily tbe wild play of the passions may grow wilder, 
{he appetite may become more gross and sensual, the selfishness 
may g^w more selfish, the conscience feebler and all the aims 
and purposes of life meaner, lower and more degrading. How 
many a parent has been suddenly awakened from his apathetic 
dream of security, to find that his child is already ruined — that 
habits of the grossest sensuality have ripened into full power- 
that all the sacred restraints of conscience have been cast off 
as the scruples of superstition, and that all belief in virtue, and 
all love of goodness have been dismissed as nursery tales and 
babyish fancies. 

10 
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Not even an ''armed neBtarality^' can hold the soul i 
against the insidious approaches of vice. Beaten at one poiii^ 
it would renew its attack afc another, and ultimately claim Um 
soul as its own. Only the most active and positive incnlottr 
tions of virtue can save the heart from the entrance of vioe. 

But a more convincing argument in favor of positiTe and 
systematic moral education, may be urged, if we can show maj 
practical means by which such an education can be carried on 
in the schools. I proceed, therefore, finally, to note the variow 
elements and methods for this work. 

1st. Let the schoolhouses be made clean. Wipe oat finan 
desks and walls, from door-posts and lintels, from clapboeids 
and fences, those foul scriptures of vice and pollution wliioh ^ 
deform so many school buildings, and help to corrupt nurooi 
ivo generations of children. Go farther, and make such an air 
of neatness and beauty reign everywhere, that the childub 
spirit of destructiveness shall, be repressed, and the pupfls 
shall bo won insensibly to carefulness and order. 

2d. Let the schoolyards be separated by a high and oloM 
board fence, iu the rear of the building, so that each sex maj 
have its own grounds, free from all intrusion of the other. 

3d. Let the play-grounds never be loft without the anpenri^* 
ion of a teacher when the pupils are there. To accomplish thia 
they should not be opened to pupils till a fixed hour, when the 
teacher should be present If the recesses, also, be given to 
both sexes at once, the teacher may go with his pupils on to the 
play-ground, and while he encourages the cheerful hilarily of 
the games, his presence will hold in awe the quarrelsome epii^ 
its or profane lips, which will otherwise work so much oviL Ift 
is the unrestrained and unwatched association of the pnpila, 
good and bad, upon the play-ground, that forms one of the moflt 
fruitful sources of moral corruption. Remove this, and we 
have abated, at one blow, more than one-half of the dangen 
that attend our schools. 

4th. Secure teachers of sound moral character. The teaoher 
is the living presence whose example and influence fill the moral 
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(^tmosphere of the Bobool-voom with ft wholesome fnigranoe, or 
teint it with poisonoas vioe. No qualification of the teacher is 
Vo important as those moral attributes which win children bj 
tiieir kindness, and inspire them by their purity. There are 
^achers whose goodness is so evident, that vice feels abashed 
in their presence, and whose genuine kindness of heart is so 
j^nial, that every noble sentiment and every right afiectioh 
flourish spontaneously under their eye. *' It is moan to lie to 
•Dr. Arnold," said the boys of Rugby school. The open-hearted 
'candor and the generous trustfulness, of their great teacher, 
shamed them from their habits of falsehood. 

With a weak and selfish, or a passionate and fretful teacher, 
Ihe very air of the school-room will be haunted with a spirit of 
^1 and misrule, and no amount of Bible reading and public 
prayers can make the moral infiuences good. The teacher who 
Vould successfully teach morals, must keep in active czercioa 
ihe kindliest feelings of his heart. Let him^im ^toadily and 
honestly to be what he would have bis pupils become, and ask 
^0 more of goodness in them tlian ho exhibits in himself. 

6th. Oood government in school is one of the most potential 
of all moral influences. And by government, I mean, not 
merely the administration of justice or the repression of noise, 
but the maintenance of good order and regular system through- 
out all the exercises of the school. Neatness, order, and quiet; 
those are the indices of good government, and these are all 
friends of virtue. The child that has been taught the great 
lesson of cheerful obedience to rightful authority, and has been 
trained to the wholesome habits of regular industry and good 
order, will easily be led to virtuous principles and an upright 
life. 

6th. But besides all these unconscious teachings, there are 
direct and conscious instructions in morals, which ought to find 
a place among the daily exercises of the schools. Not, how- 
ever, in the form of homilies on the several virtues, or set lec- 
tures against vice ; but rather illustrative stories from history 
or experience, in which virtue and goodness shall shine out in 
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human action, and vice maj show its deformity in tlia 
deeds of its yotaries. The story of Washington's trathTolnSM 
as a boy and patriotism as a man, of Joseph's forgiveness ^irf 
bis brothers, of Solomon's choice of wisdom rather than riclii% 
of Grace Darling's heroism, of Lyon's bravery and Elbworthls 
piety, will at once enlighten the judgment and inspire iks 
heart. And let the pupil's conscience be trained to oorrasi 
knowledge of right and wrong by a skillful questioning mpsa 
Ike resonableness and rectitude of the different examples-|pTS% 
or upon any pf the common actions of life. The great omursI 
sentiments of love and truth, love of industry, love of ooontifs^ 
love of mankind, and love of Ood, should be as often aapeail- 
ble awakened in the hearty and opportunities be fireqnen^f 
contrived for the exercise of the virtues of benevolence, taos- 
perance, self control, patience, charity, justice, forbearance, fiir> 
ipveness, kindness, fortitude, &a In their exercise the pmifl 
would learn their value and strengthen their power overrhim 
By means such as these daily pursued, the moral nature of the 
child will gradually unfold itself into settled pr^nciplee .ef 
goodness, and be establisbod in permanent habits of virtue. 

Qur schools, adding this high moral culture to the intellectiiel 
training which they are beginning to conduct with so >iiiad|i 
skill, will crown their pupils with a better than a laurel wi^el}^ 
and will give to society and the State citizens whose virtues 
•and intelligence will carry the great Republic along its path- 
way of empire and wealth, and work out even grander proob 
of the ability of mankiud to govern themselves. 

JOHN M. GRBOOBT, 
SiigpennJtendentof PvbUo InttmcHoftk. 
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"OmVEBSttY OF MiCHIQAK, ) 

September 28, 1861. J 
Hon. J. M. Orkgort, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir — I herewith present you the Twenty-Third Annua) 
Beport of the Board of Regents of the University of Michigan, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1861. 

D. L. WOOD, 

Secretary. 



EEPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTB OP THB 
UNiYERSlTY OF MICIUGAN. 



Hon. John M. OaRO'^Rr, Saperinlendent of PMie IndmcUam 
cf the State of Michigau: 

The Bnard of Re^onts of the University of said Stato being 
reqnired to make to yon, officially, an annual exhibit of tte 
affairs of the University, respectfully submit the following^ as 
their report for the year ending June 30, A. D. 18^1 : 

The (kmstitution provides that the Board of Regents ehaD 
have the general supervision of the University, and' the dire^y 
tion and pontrol of all expenditures from the University Intei^ 
est Fund. The powers of the Board in this respect are all that 
the people in their sovereign capacity could confer; and tha 
Board in the exercise of their legislative and executive fum^ 
tions, thus imposed, are only limited by another fundamental 
law, which provides that the proceeds from the sales of all 
lands donated to the State, or appropriated by the State for tha 
endowment of a University, slftill bo and remain a perpetual 
fund, the interest of which, together with the rents of all saoh 
lands as may remain unsold, shall be invioiably appropriated 
and annually applied to the specific object of the original gift^ 
grant, or appropriation. The people, in the organic law aa 
amendc?d in the present Constitution, havo not only made the 
Board of Regents a body corporate, in whose name alouc the 
University can sue and bo sued, but they have constituted the 
Board the only power directly responsible to them, for the proa* 
perity of tho University, and the faithful management cf thia 
branch of the educational interests of the State. The Regents^ 
as a Board, legislate for the University. They aro its legally 
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coDstituted trustees. Not only by the ConstitutioD, but by leg- 
islative enactment, the government of the University is vested 
in this Board. They enact its laws; they make and unmake its 
Professors; tney grant its diplomas and confer its degrees, and 
under the advice of Its Professors, they regulate the course of 
instruction, and prescribe the books and authorities to be used 
in the several departments. The State Legislature have there- 
fore wisely made it obligatory upon the Board, once in each 
year to make an exhibit, which shall inform the people of the 
exact condition of the UniverKty; "the amount of its receipts 
and disbursements; the names of all its Professors and other 
employees, and the compensation of each; the number of stu- 
dents in the several departments; the books of instruction 
nsed; and an estimate of the expenses for the ensuing year." 
Without some such an exhibit made public, but little could bo 
known by the people at large, of the real condition of the Uni- 
versity, and what it is accomplishing as the great educational 
institution of the State. 

For a statement of the condition of the several departments 
of the University, you are referred to the Report of the Presi- 
dent made to the Board at our last meeting, and hereto annexed 
as a part of this our exhibit. 

For an account of the receipts and disbursements of the 
TTniversity for the year ending June 30, 1861, and an estimate 
of the receipts and expenses for the ensuing fiscal year, you are 
referred to the last annual report of the finance committee, 
made to this Board at its present session, and which is also 
hereto annexed and made a part of our exhibit. 

The names of the professors, tutors, and other officers, and 
the compensation of each, are as follows: 

Rev. Henry P. Tappan, D. D., LL. D., President of the Univer- 
sity, and Professor of Intellectual and Moral PJiilosophy, salary 
$2,500. 

Rev. George P. Williams, LL. D., Professor of Mathematics, 
salary $1,500. 

11 
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Louis Fasquelle, LL. D., Professor of Modem Langaages and 
Literature, salary $1,500. 

James R. Boise, A. M., Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature, salaiy $1,600. 

Henry S. Frieze, A. M., Professor of the Latin Language and 
Literature, salary $1,500. 

Andrew D. White, A. M., Professor of History and Engliih 
Literature, salary $1,500. 

Francis Brunnow, Ph. D., Director of the Observatory and 
Professor of Astronomy, salary j|l,500. 

Alexander Winchell, A. M., Professor of Geology, Zoologj 
and Botany, salary $1,500. 

Devolson Wood, A. M., Professor of Civil Engineoriug, salaxj 
$1,000. 

Alvah Bradish, A. M. Professor oi the Fine Arts, compenaa- 
tion for delivering a course of 20 Lectures, $250. 

James 0. Watson, M. A., Professor of Physics and Inatnuh 
tor in Mathematics, salary $1,000. 

Datus 0. Brooks, M. A., Assistant Professor of Rhetorio aal 
English Literature, salary $1,000. 

Alfred DuBois, M. A., Assistant Professor of Chemistry, nl- 
ary, $1,000. 

A. E. Spence, B. A., Instructor in Greek, Latin and Freaehk 
salary $600. 

John L. Tappan, M. A., Librarian, salary $600. 

C. K. Adams, Assistant Librarian, salary $100. 

Hon. James V. Campbell, Marshall Professor of La^ aaliiy 
$1,000. 

Hon. Charles I. Walker, Kent Professor of Law, salaiy 
$1,000. 

Hon. Thomas M. Cooley, Jay Professor of Law, and Lectnrar 
on Constitutional Law and Medical Jurisprudence, salaiy 
$1,000. 

Silas H. Douglass, M. A., M. D., Professor of Chemistry, Mia- 
eralogy. Pharmacy and Toxicology, salary $1,500. 
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Abram Sager, M. A., M. D., Professor of Obstetrics and Dis- 
eases of Women and Children, salary $1,000. 

Moses Gunn, M. A., M. D., Professor of Surgery, salary 
$1,000. 

Alonzo B. Palmer, M. A., M. D., Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, of Pathology and Materia Medica, salary 
$1,000. 

Oorydon L. Ford, M. D., Professor of Anatomy, salary $1,000. 

William Lewitt, M. D., Demonstrator ©f Anatomy, salary 
$500. 

D. L. Wood, Esq , Secretary, $200. 

John n. Burleson, Esq., Steward, $400. 

Volney Chapin, Esq,, Treasurer, $200. 

W. B. Jolly, Janitor, $326, 
. G.Weigles, " $160. 

J. Carrington, " $300. 

The books of Instruction used in the Institution are the aam^ 
as those heretofore reported. 

. Students in the Law Department are reminded that while 
several copies of each of the leading text books will be fpuu^ 
in the Law Library, it is exceedingly desirable that they shall 
§opply themselves with such books as they may need at their 
rooms, and each student is advised to procure for himself Black- 
fl^ne's (or Stephens') and Kent's Commentaries, Parsons on 
Contracts, Adams' Equity or Story's Equity Jurisprudence, and 
the first volume of Greenlief 's Evidence, and of Bishop on 
Qlciminal Law. 

For the department of Medicine and Surgery, the Board have 
adopted as a rule that '' each candidate for admission must be 
provided with sati8facti)ry evidence of good moral character, 
and if a candidate for graduation, must also possess a good 
English education, the knowledge of Natural Philosophy, the 
Blemeniary Natural Sciences, and such an acquaintance with 
the Latin Language as will enable him to appreciate the tech- 
i^cal language of medicine and to read and write prescriptions, 
and " to encourage a higher grade df preliminary acquirement 
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an allowance of six months trom the term of stndy is made in 
favor of graduated of the Department of Science and Arts, and 
of other respectable literary colleges." An ample supply of 
material for the purpose of Practical Anatomy has been secnred, 
and the means of illustration in all the departments have been 
greatly increased, the means of illustrating diseases from 
plates and models have become extensive, while very gretl 
additions have been made to the Museum of Anatomical and 
Pathological specimens/ and to the specimens of the crude 
Materia Medica and Pharmaceutical Preparations. 

The Law Department, which was opened for the reception of 
students but two years ago, may now bo regarded as one of the 
best schools of the kind on the continent The courso is con- 
tinued through a period of two years, « embracing the several 
branches of Constitutional, International, Maritime, Gommeroial 
and Oriminal Law, Medical Jurisprudence and the Jarispnh 
denge of the United States, including such instruction in Hm 
Oommon Law and Equity Pleading, Evidence and Practice, •■ 
will lay a substantial foundation for practice in all departomls 
of Law." 

A very valuable Law Library has beenj^purchased, and a^ 
ranged for the mfe of students, which is open at all reasonable 
hours for consultation, and no pains will be spared by tin 
Board, or the able Law Faculty, to make this department wbst 
its friends desire it shoidd bo — equal to the best Law School in 
the world. 

The Board of Regents cannot dose this report without eM 
ing the attention of the people of this State to one important 
fact in the history of our educational and charitable institu- 
tions. The State Lunatic Asylum at Kalamazoo — the Asyloia 
for the education of Deaf and Dumb, at Flint — the State No> 
mal School, at Tpsilanti — the State Reform School and the 
Agricultural College, at Lansing, have each been established 
at the expense of a heavy tax upon the State, and large appro- 
priations are made from year to year, to continue most of theoi 
alive or in Buccessfal operation. Their grounds were pnv- 
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cliasGJ and their bulldini^a croc ted, by tho Stato. Tho. State 
has purcliasod all their libraries, paid all their officers, teach- 
ers, superintendents, overseers, and other employees, and fur- 
nibhoJ the tcMi thousand paraph arn alia, great and small, used 
ixi each and all of their numerous departments, while the Uni- 
versity, second to ndne of these institutions, older than any one 
of them, and containing all the essentials of not less than three 
ordinary colleges, with its buildings, libraries, museums, its 
geological, mineralogical, zoological, and other collections and 
specimens, its Obseryatory and instruments, its chemical labo- 
ratory, and all it^ furnishings and apparatus, is indebted solely 
to the General Oovernment for its endowment. 

The State has been simply its trustee. If the State has not 
always executed this trust with the greatest wisdom, yet its 
general fidelity to it, through all the political and financial cri- 
ses incident to the youth of a community, is matter of congrat- 
ulation. The fund^ already beoome permanent, with such con- 
tributions as may be expected from a liberal State to its great 
institution of learning, must soon make it, in fact as in name, 
a University. 

For the last ten years the number of students has been grad- 
ually increasing, and prosperity has marked the several depart- 
ments of the University; but the Board are constrained to say 
that at this time there is a pressing necessity, not only for a 
prompt payment into our treasury of every cent due from the 
State, but for an appropriation, which will enable the Regents 
to erect a suitable chapel, and a'building for the Law Depart- 
ment, with additional accommodations for the general library. 
These improvements are indispensably necessary for the con- 
tinued prosperity of our noble Institution, andjt is certain they 
cannot be made for years to come, with Ihe limited means now 
at the disposal of the Regents. It is to be hoped that while 
the State Legislature has made appropriations so liberally for 
the benefit of the other educational and charitable institutions 
of the State, they will see the wants of the University, and 
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provide the means for its relief, at the earliest practicable 
period. 

The Board of Regents, acknowledging with gratification the 
invaluable benefit which the people of this State, as also the 
people of the whole North and West, must receive (as we hope 
for all time to come) from the fund so generously secured for 
so noble a purpose, are constrained to say it is all required or 
needed, to continue in operation the several departments m 
now organized, without converting any portion of it to the 
erection of buildings; and we would suggest that the time has 
arrived when, if the people of this State desire to dee their 
Upiver^ity continue to increase in prosperity, reputation and 
usefulness, and to rank among the higher grade of TJniversitiea, 
they must adopt some plan for an enlargement of its endow* 
ment, or consent to a reasonable tax for the erection of addi- 
tional buildings. 

By order of the Board. 

(Signed,) HENRY P. ^APPAN, 

President of the Board of SegenU. 



KEPOET OF THE PEESIDENT. 



To the Honorable, the Board of Begents of the University of 
Michigan : 

Gentlemen: Since my last report the several Departments of 
the University have been in a very prosperous condition. The 
number of Professors has been augmented by the appointment 
of Dr. S. G. Armon to the Chair of Institutes of Medicine and 
Materia Medica. 

The number of students is as follows: 

ACADEMICAL STUDENTS. 

First year, .* 62 

Second year, 49 

Third year, 61 

Fourth year, 62 • 

In Select Courses, 34 

In Chemistry,* 81 

In Engineering,* 3 

In Courses for the Second Degree, 1 

PROFSSnONAL 8TUD1NT8. ^ ^' 

Students in Medicine, i 249 

in Law, juniors, 118 

seniors, 46 

Total^ 674 

The number x>f graduates in the different Departments is as 
follows: 

• Exclusive of Uw memb«ra of other DepMlinents. 
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Doctors of Medicine, 43 

Bachelors of Law, 43 

Master of Arts, 18 

Master of Science', 8- 

Bachelors of Arta, ^ 8T[ 

Bachelors of Science, 16 

Civil. Engineers, 4 

Total, 164 

The Museum has received another liberal donation from the 
Smithsonian Institution. I am happy to announce, also, that 
the Trowbridge Collection, heretofore deposited in our Mosouniiy 
has become unconditionally the property of the University by the 
gift of Prof. W. P. Trowbridge. The number of instruments in 
the Observatory has been increased by the purchase of a Ohron- 
ogpraph, made by Mr. Bond, of Boston, on which all the obaer* 
vations made with the Transit Circle, as well as with the 
Equatorial, are recorded by electro-magnetism. 

For the sake of determining the longitude of this Obserrs- 
tory and that of Detroit, with the greatest accuracy, a tel^ 
gpraphic connection has been made with the depot in Ann Arbor, 
at the expense of the Lake Survey, while the necessary instriH ' 
fnents for telegraphing were bought for the Observatory by 
the Regents. During the spring corresponding observations 
have been made between the Observatory and the Lake Surv^ 
station, at Detroit, by which the difference of longitude of ths 
two stations has been satisfactorily determined. At present • 
operations are going on between this Observatory and the one 
of Hamilton College, at Clinton, N. Y., for the purpose of ob- 
serving the difference of longitude of the two place's. As the 
longitude of Clinton had been previously obtained from Cam- 
bridge, Mass., with great accuracy, this service will give *the 
de6nite result of the difference of longitude of Ann Arbor and 
Cambridge — the only place on this continent wliere longitude 
from Greenwich has been obtained by direct transportation of 
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Chronometers. Uencc the longitudinal determination of Ann 
Aiberr relatively to Greenwich will be perfect. 

The cnlaig^^inent of the Laboratory, ordered by the Board at 
their last meeting, is advancing rapidly, and will be ready for 
tho accommodation of students at tho opening of the next 
eemester. This enlargement, and an anticipated increase in 
the number of students, consequent upon it, will render it nec- 
essary for tho Board to appoint additional Assistants to the 
Professor of Chemistry. 

The good order and discipline of the Institution have been 
highly satisfactory during the entire year. 

The last few months have been signalized by an outbreak of 
patriotism and of a military spirit among the students, afford- 
ing another evidence of the universality and intensity of the 
excitement caused and awakened by the great :**oiithern rebel- 
lion. 

The military drill, which has been so earnestly prosecuted by 

the students, has caused no diversion from study, but has taken 

the place of ordinary recreation and questionable indulgencies. 

The appointment of a Professor of Military Engmeering and 

Tactics, at this time, would be a popular measure, serving to 

connect the University still more with the great interests of the 

State; and while promoting new branches of knowledge, would 

eminently subserve all gymnastic purposes. 

HENRY P. TAPPAN, 

Pre^t qf the Board. 

UmvBBsmr of Mighioak, ) ^ 

June 27, 1861. ) 
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FINANCE REPOET. 



To the Board of Regents of the University of Michigan : 

The Finance Committee of the Board of Regents present the 
following statement of receipts and expenditures on account of 
the University, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1861 ; also 
an estimate of the probable receipts and expenditures for tbe 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1862: 

RECEIPTS.^ 

Gash in the Treasury, July 1, 1860, $1,992 <9 

" received during the year from all sources, 36,440 8S 

EXPENDITURES. 

Warrants paid during the year, $38,399 33 

Gash on hand, 33 74 

$38,433 07 $38,4 38 VI 

Warrants outstanding at commencement of the 

year, $1,421 00 

Warrants issued during the year, 42,062 %%■ 

" paid during the year, v $38,390 86 

" outstanding July 1, I860,. . . 5<059 75 

Warrant No. 893, outstanding at tht 
close of last year, since returned 
and canceled, 80 00 

$43,489 08 $43,489 08 
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The followiDg list contains the numbers and amounts of the 
several warrants upon the Treasury, outstanding July 1, 1861: 

No. Amount. No. Amount. 

1337, $160 00 1350, $281 26 

1353, 187 50 56, 187 50 

59, 187 50 62, 187 50 

65, 75 00 68, 12 50 

71, 125 00 74, 125 00 

77, 25 00 80, 50 00 

83, 40 50 86, 37 50 

48, 156 25 51, 156 25 

54, .\... 1S7 50 57, 187 50 

60,.. 187 50 63, 156 25 

66, 75 00 ^69,.... ;. 125 00 

72, 125 00 '75, 75 00 

78, 25 00 81, 25 00 

84, 40 50 87, 25 00 

49, 28125 52, 156 25 

55, 187 50 58, 187 5a 

61, 187 50 64, 156 25 

67, 126 00 70, 125 00 

73, 126 00 7a 75 00 

19, 50 00 82, 25 00 



85, 87 60 



$2,468 76 



$2,591 00 2,691 00 



Total amount, $6,069 76 

JBsUmaied Seceipts for the ensuing year. 

Balance due from State Treasurer, July 1, 1861,. . . .$18,775 02 

Interest on procQeds of University lands sold, 80,191 24 

From all other sources, 8,000 00 

Gash on hand, 83 74 

$52,000 00 
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Eitimakd Expenses for tiie year ending June 30, 1862. 

Salaries, $33,225 00 

To pay outstanding warrants, 5,059 15 

" appropriations for which warrants have not 

been issued, 6,240 00 

*• Regent's expenses, "lOO 00 

" postage, ' 100 00 

*• printing and binding 1,000 00 

'' insurance, 600 00 

<* ordinary incidental expenses 4,000 00 

« extraordinary incidental expenses,....^.... 1,500 00 

^« general library, 1,000 00 * 

** law library 500 00 

" medical library, 500 00 

'' periodicals, 280 00 

$54,T04 W 

It will be seen that the estimated expenditures exceed th« 
'estimated receipts by the sum of $2,704 75. To bring the ex> 
penditures within the receipts, it will be necessary to cnrtftil 
the expenditures somewhere. There are three ways in whiob 
this can be done. One is, by rescinding some of the appro- 
priations for which warrants have not issued; another, by with- 
holding all appropriations for the increase of libraries; and the 
third, by omiting to fill any vacant chairs, or to increase the 
appropriations for salaries; and a possible fourth way, by a 
general reduction of salaries. The first of these modes of cni^ 
tailment can only be applied to two items, the $5,000 appro- 
priated for the law building and the $800 appropriated for the 
Anatomical Museum. The latter, I think had better be res- 
cinded for the present at any rate, as there is no very pressing^ 
necessity for it, and it can, without very serious inconyenience^ 
be dispensed with until the funds of the State shall be in better 
condition. The second of these plans, or withholding all ap- 
propriations from all the libraries, would still leave the eetims 
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ted expenditures in excess of the receipts, $704 75, so that in 
addition to withholding all appropriations from the libraries it 
would bo necessary to rescind th(» $800 appropriation to thb 
Anatomical Museum. 

It will be observed from the foregoing statement that the 
University is in debt several thousand dollars more than it has 
means in its treasury to pay. This is not, however, owing to 
any insuflBciency in the means of the University, but owing to 
the crippled condition of the State Treasury? which has induced 
the inauguration of a policy (a temporary one it is to be hoped) 
of using the money to the credit of the University Interest 
Fund, for the purpose of paying other indebtedness ot the 
State, so that when it is needed by the University it cannot be 
obtained. The Constitution and laws of the State intend and 
provide that this money shall be inviolably appropriated and 
anni^lly applied to the use of the University, and that it shall 
be paid to its treasurer upon his application therefor, from time 
to time as it shall accrue and be required. This the present 
urgent need of the State seems to forbid. Had the money been 
paid over to the treasurer of the University as it accrued and 
was applied for, the debts of the institution could all have been 
paid as they matured. But if the policy of withholding it and 
appropriating it to other uses not contemplated by the Const!, 
tntion and laws of the State, shall be continued, the University 
must become seriously embarrassed, and its credits and useful- 
ness be greatly impaired, as the Kegents cannot, under such an 
administration of the Trust Fund, make any reliable calcula- 
tion upon the amount to be received during any given period, 
nor of the sum with which they may with safety engage to 
expend during any particular period. There can, however, I 
think, be no doubt but that this policy will be early abandoned, 
and that the Regents will not long continue to be further em- 
barrassed by a withholding of the funds, but that they will ba 
promptly paid when applied for as they accrue. Although it 
may be right and proper for the Regents, as the custodians and 
tfupervisors of the interests of the University and the man* 
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agcrs of its finances, to remonstrate against any misapplication 
of the Interest Fund, we have no fears that any of it will be 
ultimately lost under the management of the present able and 
intelligent gentlemen who are at the head of the State financei, 
who, we doubt not, are doing in all respects what they deem 
wisest and best for the interests of the State as a whole. Bat 
as we are by no means certain of always having as competent 
and reliable State officers as we now have, and as it must prove 
in a jiigh degree detrimental to the interests of the Universi^p 
as well as very inconvenient to the professors and other credit* 
ors of the institution if the receipt of its funds is to depend 
upon the caprice of any State officer, or upon the condition of 
the General Fund of the State, the Finance Committee has 
deemed it to be its duty to communicate to the Board of Be- 
gents these facts, as reasons for the preseat indebtedness of the 
University, and as an admonition to the Board that it is only 
safe to make appropriations of money that is actually in the 
hands of its treasurer, and also that the use, by the State, of 
the money to the credit of the University Interest Fund, foe 
purposes not contemplated by the Constitution or laws ojt 
the State, should not be considered as acquiesced in by the 
Board of Regents, or be horeafter referred to as a precedent 
which may be safely followed. 

It may be that the Auditor General and State Treasurer oon- 
aider the use of the balance to the credit of the Universilgf 
Interest Fund, as a sort of a temporary forced loan of that 
fund to the State, upon which they would deem it just and right 
that the State should pay interest; under which aspect of the 
case it may perhaps not be amiss for the Board of Regents to 
present to the Board of State Auditors such a claim in behalf 
of the University, which would amount to upwards of a hand* 
red dollars a month, at seven per cent., upon the present bal* 
ance; and as the State is offering to borrow money at even a 
higher rate of interest, no injustice would be done to the Slate 
by the payment of such a claim^ especially as it will, if paid, 
be expended in the promotion of the highest educational inteiP* 
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eats of the State. There is due from the Young Men's Society, 
of the city of Detroit, the sum of $2,205, for interest, which is 
Siccumulating at the rate of $1,470 per annum, upon a principal 
indebtedness of $21,000, for real estate sold. The excuse 
given for the nonpayment of this interest is, that the real 
estate for which the indebtedness accrued is the subject of liti- 
gation between the city of Detroit and the Young Men's Soci- 
ety, the latter using the name of the University in this litiga- 
tion. This does not seem to be a very satisfactory excuse for 
the nonpayment of the interest; because when the Society 
purchased the property, its officers, agents and counsel were 
fully aware that they would probably have to encounter this 
litigation; and it was a part of the contract of sale that in 
case there should be any litigation, it should be at the cost of 
the Society, and not of the University. This litigation has 
been decided by the Wayne county Circuit Court, against the 
city of Detroit, and has been removed to the Supreme Court, 
where it is expected it will be disposed of at the next term, 
and there is but little doubt, with a similar result, although the 
city has raised a new question not before raised, as to the 
authority of the Governor and Judges to convey the property 
to the University as a g^ft. 

The accompanying report of the Secretary of the Board of 
Regents, marked ** A," shows the numbers and amounts of the 
several warrants issued during the year, and the objects for 
which, and the names of the persons to whom they were issued. 

The accompanying report of the Treasurer of the University, 
marked <'B," shows the numbers and amounts of the several 
warrants paid during the year, and the items of receipts, and 
the sources from whence received. 

The accompanying report from the office of the Commissioner 
of the State Land Office, marked "C," shows the quantity of 
University land sold during the year, the number of acres for- 
feited, and the changes in the amount of the University fund, 
and how they were created. 

The accompanying report of the State Treasurer, marked 
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" D," shows tho amount to tho credit of the University Inter- 
est Fund, at tlie commencement of the year, the sums credited 
during the year, the amounts paid during the same time^ and 
the balance at tho end of the year. 
All which is respectfully submitted 

D. McINTTBB, 
Chairman of the Finance Commiiieei 
Dated Sept 24. 1861. 



ANNUAL REPOET OF THE STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 



At the date of the last Annual Report, the interests nnder 
the especial charge of the State Board of Education were the 
Agricultural College, the Normal School, and the Library Book 
Contracts. 

Believing it to he the wish of many of its especial friends, to 
see the control of the Agricultural College transferred to a Board 
more purely agricultural in its character, and hoping that under 
such a Board the Institution would enlist, more generally, the 
sympathies of that class for whose benefit it was established, the 
Board of Education repeatedly recommended that the affairs of 
the College be entrusted to a State Boaid of Agriculture to be 
organized for that purpose. In accordance with this recom- 
mendation, the Legislature, in March last, passed a law estab- 
lishing a State Board of Agriculture, and committing the 
management of the Agricultural College to its control. 

In yielding the Institution up to its new guardians, the Board 
of Education congratulated themselves that they were able to 
present it not only virtually free from debt, the unexpended 
balance of its appropriation exceeding its liabilities by more 
than three thousand dollars', but also with a settled policy, 
reached after years of experiment, which had given proof of its 
essential soundness by a year of the most peaceful and steady 
progress ever enjoyed by the School since its inception. This 
remark is made here not with any desire to influence the action 
of the new Board, much less to impose upon them conclusions 
reached by the Board of Education, but to free the Institution 

13 
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itself from the imputation that its earlier years^of experimental 
progress had revealed no light by which its future mig^bt be 
guided, and had shown no practicable pathway to a reasonable 
success. The views of the Board having been fully developed 
in their annual reports for 1859 and 1860, it would not be ne- 
cessary to repeat them here, even if a due courtesy to the new 
trustees of the enterprise did not forbid any such discussion of 
affairs that have now passed into their exclusive control. With 
the expression, therefore, of their high regard for the gentlemen 
of the Faculty with whom their intercourse has been so invari- 
ably pleasant, and of their hope that the College under its new 
guardianship may reap an ever growing success till it shall 
meet the high aims and expectations of its founders, the Board 
of Education take their final leave of this branch of their tmsts. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The annual report of the Principal of this School, whicb will 
accompany this report, will exhibit in detail its progress daring 
the last school year. The Board of Education cannot but ex* 
press their gratification with the work of the several Instruct- 
ors, and with the high degree of efficiency and success which 
the School has reached through their labors. Though the trou- 
bled state of the country has seriously affected many depart- 
ments of life, it is gratifying to be able to state that school in- 
terests have been so little obstructed. In the Normal School 
no serious diminution of ^iumbers or interest has been observed. 
Its rooms continue to be crowded witlTpupils from all sections 
of the State, and it moves steadily onward in the great public 
work for which it was instituted. 

The Legislature, deterred doubtless by the sense of the heavy 
financial embarrassment resting upon 1 he State Treasury, failed 
to provide means for the replacement of the library lost by the 
fire. The Board, in order to provide in some small degree fin* 
so imperative a want, resorted to the policy of a slight increase 
of the foe charged pupils for incidental expenses, and by reso- 
lution, devoted this increase, amounting to two dollars a year 
for each pupil, to the purchase of books for the library. It is 
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still hoped that at an early day the Legislature will enable the 
Board to provide more fally for an agency so essential to the 
success of the school. 

For the reasons before mentioned, doubtless, the Legislature 
failed to supply the means asked for the erection of a gymnas- 
ium, as recommended in the last annual report of this Board. 
A few pieces of apparatus, however, have been provided, by a 
small outlay from the ordinary funds of the School, and at the 
last summer examination, several classes, trained in gymnastics 
by several of the teachers, exhibited a commendable progress 
in this branch of education. The Board renew their request 
for aid to provide suitable inexpensive buildings and apparatus 
for this department. 

TOWNSHIP AND DISTRICT UBRART BOOKS. 

The contract with P. Raymond & Co., to supply books to the 
township and district libraries, will expire with the close of 
year 186L In anticipation of its expiration, the Board, having 
revised the list of books, and made some considerable additions 
thereto, advertised for sealed proposals to furnish the same to 
the libraries ordering them for the next two years. On opening 
the bids, it appeared that the lowest one was that offered by 
Mr. E. Bumham Smith, of Detroit, and a contract was conclu- 
ded with him as provided by the law. 

By the terms of this contract, any township or district may 
order from the list, books, during two periods in each year, viz: 
between the 1st day of January and the 16th day of February, 
and between the 1st day of July and the 15th day of August; 
and within the next eight weeks after the close of each period, 
the contractor is bound to forward the books ordered, to the 
points on any railroad or navigable waters in the State, men- 
tioned in the orders. The books are all to be uniformly bounds 
in a strong and durable binding, prescribed by the Board, and 
marked for the "Michigan School Libraries." The prices 
agreed on are much below the ordinary retail prices for the 
same books in the editions agreed on, even when furnished in 
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the common, cheap cloth bindings. The delay in the deliTery 
of tiie books ordered, is necessary to give the contractor time 
to get the binding done, as each book is to be bound especially 
for the libraries. This delay will be found to be more than 
compensated by the cheapness and durability of the books. 

The following statement of the numbers and classes of books 
sold, under the first contract, is furnished by Mr. F. Raymond: 



CLASSIFIGATION OF BOOKS. 



Spring, 
1860. 



Fall, 
I860. 



Spring, 
1861. 



Fall, 
1861. 



Tom 
No. ov 

VOUJM^ 



History and Historical Science, 

JuvenUe Histories, 

Biography, 

Travels, 

Science and Arts, 

Educational, 

Poetry, 

Miscellaneous, 

Juvenile, 



106 
64 
971 
618 
370 
92 
158 
454 
833 



364 

44 

586 

288 

192 

33 

93 

23» 

502 



447 

25 
493 
305 
200 
52 
68 
426 
563 



160 
12 

132 
89 
60 
9 
26 
97 

151 



1,671 

145 

2,182 

1,295 

822 

186 

345 

1,215 

2,049 



Total number of volumes, . 



4,2 



2.335 



2,579 



736 



9,916 



The amount of money received for the above books, was 
$7,411 07. 

It is difficult to conceive a more simple and efficient plan for 
obtaining books. Circulars, containing the list of books, and 
the prices agreed on, a^e furnished to each district and town- 
ship school board; and without any trouble or expense, except 
to select the works they want, and mail their orders to the con* 
tractor, they in due time receive the books at cheaper rates 
than they could obtain the same books in similar binding, by a 
personal negotiation The economy and convenience of this 
system to the remote and small districts which have but a few 
dollars to expend, arc most obvious. It is equivalent to bring- 
ing a larger book store than any in our State, to their very 
doors, and allowing them to select at the cheapest rates, such 
books as their wants suggest, and their library funds will pur- 
chase. 

Gould some adequate provision be made to secure to each 
district, annually, some stated sum for the purchase of books. 
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our library Bystem would bo in several respects one of the 
best yet devised. It is earnestly commended, therefore, to the 
attention of the Legislature to inquire whether the public good 
does not demand that a fixed proportion, not less, at least, than 
five per cent, of the two mill tax, shall be set apart by law for 
the support of the school libraries. 

W. J. BAXTER, 

PresiderU. 
GEORGE WILLARD, 
EDWIN WILLBTS, 
Members State Board of UduceHon. 
John M. Gbioobt, 8upt, Pub. Inelruction, 

And Ex^fficio^ Member and Secretary of Board. 



AJOUAL EEPOET OF THE PKINOIPAL OF THE 
NOEMAL SCHOOL. 



Oentlemen of the Board of Education : 

All the departments of the Normal School are still in suc- 
cessful operation. Probably one hundred and fifty Btudents 
who were with us last term, are now absent teaching in the 
schools of the State, and yet the building is filled beyond its 
regular means of accommodation. The prosperity of an insti- 
tution, however, does not consist so much in the number as in 
the quality and progress of its pupils. In this respect it is a 
pleasure to report that the young men and women of the Nor^ 
mal School are quiet, orderly, studious, and earnest, and seem 
actuated by the single desire to prepare themselves for their 
future duties as teachers. 

But still greater evidence of the prosperity of the State 
Normal School, is found in the success of its pupils throughout 
the State, as teachers. Several hundred undergraduates are 
now teaching in Primary schools, and nearly a hundred grad- 
uates are employed in Union schools and in Primary schools of 
the better class. Among this large number, the failures are 
comparatively few and, though these teachers have to some ex- 
tent introduced new methods, there has arisen therefrom none 
of the antagonism between the people and the Normal School 
which has, in some cases, appeared in other States. 

The influence of the Normal School is further seen in the jfact 
that the schools of the State have received, with general favor, 
such new modes of instruction as have been recommended 
through its pupils. The system of English Grammar taught in 
this institution since its establishment nine years ago, has pre- 
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vailed over the old systems in vogue at that time. The objec- 
tive methods of training the senses of the child and the more 
natural order of studies adopted here and recommended by 
those high in authority as educators, are gradually finding their 
way into the primary schools, and we are glad to know that 
our theories of education, in general, harmonize with those of 
prominent teachers in other institutions. Under such circum- 
stances we cannot but believe that the period is not distant 
when the system of school-room management and instruction in 
the entire State, shall be uniform, systematic and efficient 

PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

In my last annual report I asked that an appropriation of 
$1,000 be made for a school gymnasium. The[reasons for this 
request were manifest and urgent. The unavoidable severity of 
the Normal course of study, left the pupil too little time for ex- 
ercise, if taken in the ordinary manner. As a consequence, 
from a fourth to a third of our entire number were compelled, 
on account of sickness, to leave before the close of the term, 
while those who remained showed in the pallor of their faces, 
the exhaustion that follows protacted study without muscular 
exercise. It was believed that regular gymnastic drills would 
remedy this evil and restore the harmony of muscle and brain. 
Accordingly the Board of Education were urged to make the 
appropriation referred to for the erection of a cheap but dura- 
ble building. The reply to this request was favorable, but the 
condition of the Normal fund did not warrant any additional 
expenditures however small. 

Under these circumstances, it remained to see what could be^ 
done without help from the State. Early in the last spring term 
an appeal was made to the young men of the school for aid in 
putting up suitable apparatus. In response, those who ^ere 
accustomed to the use of carpenter's tools came cheerfully for- 
ward and we soon had a horizontal bar and ladders erected in 
the open air. The young men were then divided into three 
classes, which were placed, respectively, under Messrs. Sill, 
Miller, and Welch, for daily gymnastic instruction. 
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extent of preparing the stadent to teach their mdiments with- 
out in the least interfering with our professional course. More- 
over, the young men who graduate at the Normal School are 
encouraged to complete their classical studies at the State Uni- 
versitj before entering permanently upon the duties of a 
teacher. 

The following table exhibits the number of pupils in attend- 
ance since my last report: 

Normal Department. 

Tenn 1«. Tbm IT. 

Class B, lOa 67 

" C, 94 n 

" D, 52 W 

" E, .^ 20 84 

Graduating Class, 24 

Graduates attending, 1 

Total, 292 241 

Experimental Department, 

Term 16, 50 pupils. 

" 17, 50 " 

Ibtala of both Departments, 

Term 16, 342 pupils. 

" n, 29T " 

Number at present (Term 18) in the Normal Deparment, . . 288 
Number in Experimental Department, 50 

Total of present term, 358 

The course of study pursued in the Normal School is as fol- 
lows: 

Class B — Arithmetic, (mental and written;) Geography, (lo- 
oal and descriptive;) Grammar, (elementary;) spelling, read- 
ing, penmanship and drawing. 

Class C — ^Advanced arithmetic, grammar, (analytical,) phys- 
ical geography, elocution, vocal music. 
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Class D — ^Algebra, natural philosophy, botany, elocntion, 
French and Latin. 

Class £ — Geometry, geology, French or German, Latin and 
Greek. 

Class F — ^Trigonometry, Latin and Greek. 

Senior Class — Intellectual philosophy, trigonometry, Latin. 

The professional instruction ^embraces substantially the fol- 
lowing topics: 

Class B — ^Methods of teaching spelling, reading and penman- 
ship. 

Class C — ^Methods of teaching arithmetic, geography and 
grammar; object lessons and objective training; lectures on 
school-room duties. 

Class D — ^Methods in teaching; lectures on primary educa- 
tion and on means of teaching the virtues. 

Class E — ^Methods; practice in teachirjg in model school, un- 
der the supervision of the principal. 

Glass F — Methods in chemistry; lectiiros nn the philosophy 
of education. • 

' The studies of the B and C clfisseH are designed to occupy 
two terms. The remaining classes rx:cupy an average of a 
term and a half each, varying according to the ability and dil- 
igence of the student. 

CONDmONS OF ADMISSION. 

On entering the Normal School all students sign a declara* 
tion of intention to teach in the schools of this State, and to 
conform to the regulations of the institution. 

On account of the fact that many pupils from the B class 
have engaged in teaching before they were properly prepared 
for such duties, this class will hereafter be required to sign 
a pledge to attend the school two terms before becoming 
teachers. 

Candidates for admission are examined in reading, penman- 
ship, spelling, elementary grammar, local geography, and arith- 
metic through compound numbers, and may enter any advanced 
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olass by passing an examination in all preceding stadias ia tfat 
course. 

These examinations are held at 9 o'clock A. M., of the Monday 
previous to the opening of each term, and students desiriiig 
admission must he present on that daj unless detained bj sick- 
ness or actual services as teachers. 

TERMS AND VACATIONS. 

The terms of the Normal School commence, respectively, on 
the first Tuesday of April and the first Tuesday of October. 
The former continues sixteen and the latter twenty-four weeks. 

Exercises of the school are suspended during the winter 
holidays. 

THB SXPERDfENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

Though the objects of this department have been suffipiently 
set forth in former reports, it may be well to state that it wai 
established in order to furnish members of advanced classes ii 
the Normal School an opportunity of teaching under a system 
of instruction and strict supervision of the •principal of the 
department. It also affords facilities for the introduction of 
improved methods of instruction. 

The foundation of the course of study is a thorough training 
in object lessons and primary natural science, including ele- 
mentary botany, philosophy, physiology, and geography with 
map drawing. Thus we attempt to cultivate and widen the 
powers of observation, to interest the young pupil in a careful 
study and a strict analysis of the most common objects, and to 
educate the senses to act constantly, rapidly and correctly, be- 
fore venturing upon the difficulties of subjective studies. The 
remainder of the course includes arithmetic, grammar, elemen- 
tary history, reading, penmanship, spelling, drawing, composi- 
tion, singing and moral lessons. 

Applicants for admission must not be more than sixteen 
years of age. None will be received for less than an entin 
term — the year being divided as in the Normal department. 

The tuition is two dollars for the summer term and three for 
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the winter term. Pupils in this department are not required to 
sign the declaration of intention to teach. 

Ab the number of pupils is limited to fifty, application for 
admission should be made early to J. M. B. i^ill, principal of 
this department. 

A. S. WELCH, 

Principal 



ANNUAL KEPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 



SkUe Board of Education in acoount wUh Benj, Follett, Treaswrtt 
of State Normal School 

FOR WARRANT* PAID, VIZ: 



18e0-61. 


No. 
War- 
rant. 


Dec. 20 


81 


« 


82 


« 


88 


i< 


84 


it 


8f) 


tt 


86 


Jan'y 25 

tt 


1 
2 


Pebr'y 1 

« 


3 
4 


tt 


5 


tt 


6 


tt 


7 


tt 


8 


tt 


9 


It 


10 


tt 


11 


tt 


1-. 


Pebr'y 4 
tt 


13 
14 


tt 


15 


tt 


16 


tt 


17 


tt 


18 


Pebr'y « 
Marc. 16 


19 
20 


tt 


21 


tt 


22 


tt 


23 



To Whom Drawn. 



Object. 



Henry Jacob, 

E.J. Mills, 

J. M. Gregory, 

J. R. Kellogg, 

W.J.Baxter, 

Geo. Willard, 

David Hayes, 

S. B. McCracken,. . . 

1. S. Welch, 

J. M. B.Sill, 

J. F. Carey, 

D. P. Mayhew, 

A Miller, 

E. M. Foote, 

John Goodison, 

Mrs. A. D. Aldrich,. 
Miss E. A. Hulburt, 
Miss Susan G. Tyler, 
B. Thompson,, ... 
rhos. Vivian,. . . . 
Phillip G. Vorght, 

M. Casey, 

J. E. Sittman, .... 
Henry Jacob, .... 

A. Couse 

H. Oakley, 

Yost, Tisdale & Co., 

J. M. B.Sill 

M. W. Littlefield,. 



Janitor to Nov. 30 
Stoves and pipe, 

Expenses, 

Serv. and exp's, . 



Work and lumb'r, 
Print, and paper, 
Salary to Dec. 20, 



Ladders, . . . ^ . . . 
Blacksmi thing, . . 

Wood, 

Sawing wood,.. . 

8 tuns coal, 

Janitor to Feb. 1, 
Met. k piano cov. 

Carting, 

Cord, tas., & wood 
Blank book,. . . 
Hardware 



Amount. 



$45 00 
58 85 

54 55 
28 30 
26 10 

55 80 
1 86 
6 00 

3*75 00 

850 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

250 00 

60 00 

168 60 

lis 60 

118 50 

II 85 

8 IS 

198 50 

85 IS 

45 88 

50 00 

18 60 
16 

II 40 
a 00 

19 to 
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FOR WABRANTS PAID, OOMTIinJlD. 



IMl. 



No. 
War 
rant. 



To Wbom Drawn. 



Objool. 



Amoimt. 



Marc. 15 



^ril 30 

l( 

May 16 



1860. 
July 24 

1861 
May 16 
June 7 

May 16 

(( 

July 10 



24 
26 
21 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
41 
48 
49 
50 
51 

51 



Kinne & Smith, . . . . 

Mary Orast, 

L. Jacobs, 

E.J. Mills, 

Kinne & Smith 

M.W.LitUefield,... 

J. M. Gregory, 

Edwin Willets, 

W. J. Baxter, 

J. M. Gregory, 



Chemicals, 
Labor, .... 



52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 



A. S. Welch, 

J. M.B. Sill, 

F. Carey, 

P. Mayhew, 

Miller, 

L. Ripley, 

M. Foote, 

J. Goodison, 

Mrs A. D. Aldrich,. 
Miss S. G. Tyler, . . . 
Miss Ellen Hulburt, 

Henry Jacob, 

Hartford & -^tna Co'e 

J.W.Hall, 

P. A. Cramer, 

J. M.B.Sill, 

Yps. Gas Light Co., 



Hardware, .... 

Stationery, . . . 

Hardware, .... 

Exp. and service, 
i( « 



On ace. of salary, 



On ace. Janitor, 

Insurance, 

Sawing wood, . 

Draying, 

Sundry bills,. . 
For Gas, 



Rob^t Morton, . 



.V. Showerman & Co. 

E.J. Mills, 

Charles Woolger,. . . 
J. E. Shoenacker,. . . 

A. S.Welch, 

J.F.Carey, 

J.M. B. Sill,...;... 

D. P. Mayhew, 

E.L.Ripley, 

E.M. Foote, 

A. Miller, 

Mrs. A. D. Aldrich, . 



64|Miss S.G.Tyler,. 



Balance services, 

Gas fit. and fixt's 
Stoves and hard., 

Wood. 

Tuning Piano,. 
Salary to June 20 



$90 8S 
L 13 

10 13 
3 50 

20 08 
43 93 
26 00 
52 00 
83 70 

5 75 
187 50 
125 00 
125 00 
125 00 
125 00 
125 00 
125 00 

25 00 
81 25 
56 25 
56 2& 

26 00 
127 50 

6 81 
1 50 

11 00 
100 00 

5 00 

279 17 
105 65 

1 75 

2 00 
562 50 
375 00 
375 00 
375 00 
375 iO 
250 00 
375 00 
243 75 
168 76 
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FOB WARRANTS PAID,— CeNTINUED. 



1801. 


No. 
War- 
rant. 


July 10. 


65 


H 


66 


l< 


67 


Oct. 11. 


68 


(( 


69 


If 


70 


f< 


71 


CI 


72 


• 1 


73 


l( 


74 


11 


76 


II 


76 


II 


77 


(C 


78 


II 


79 


II 


80 


II 


81 



To Wliom Drawn. 



Object. 



AmooBi. 



Miss E. Hurlburt, . . 
John Goodiaon, . . . . 

Henry Jacobs, 

Henry Jacobs, 

A. S. Welch, 

J. F. Casey, 

J. M. B. Sill, 

D. P.Mayhew, 

E. L. Ripley, 

A. Miller 

E. M. Foote, 

Mrs. A. D. Aldrich, 
Miss E. Hulburt,.... 

S. G.Tyler, 

Geo.Willard, 

K.M. Foote, 

J. Goodison, 



Salary to June ! 

II u 

Janitor, 

II 

S'Vrj to Sept. 20, 



Services & Exp's 
Salary, 



$168 
75 
76 
•64 
876 
260 
260 
260 
260 
260 
260 
162 
112 
112 
30 
100 

60 

$10,799 



76 
76 
76 
76 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
60 
60 
60 
69 
00 
00 



Total, 

Balance to new account, . 



90 



129 86 



$10,929 76 



cREDrr. 

1860. Oct. 1. By bal. from old acc't, $383 76 

1861. Feb. 4. By warrant on Aud. Gen., 2,300 00 
May 20. •' ** " 1,000 00 
July 18. ' " " 2,400 00 
Oct. 1. " " " 2,400 00 

•* " " 1,400 00 

By Tuition rcc'p^ts from Oct. 1, '60 to Sept. 

30, 1861, 1,246 00 



$10,929 76 



By balance on hand, $129 86 



COLLEGES AND SEMINAEIES OF LEAENING. 



V 

SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OP DISCO ACADEMY. 

This institution is located on the " Shelby Plains," 2T miles 
from the city of Detroit, in the county of Macomb. 

The names of the Trustees are: John Keeler, Chauncey 
Church, Alonzo M. Keeler, Edward Petit, Ira S. Pearsall, Calvin 
Peirce, Jeremiah Curtis, Philander Ewell, and Robert R. Harper. 

OFFICERS. 

Alonzo M. Keeler, Principal; Chauncey Church, President, 
and Chairman of Board of Trustees; Robert R. Harper, Clerk; 
John Keeler, Treasurer. 

The winter term was taught by Mr. James S. Lawson, pro 
tma»t &Qd Miss Pulina Cannon, as Assistant, do.; and the sum- 
mer term by Miss A. E. Morrison. 

The number of students is as follows : 

Females, 8G 

Males, 43 

Total, 19 

PROPKETY. 

Real estate, valued at .«. $1,500 00 

Stock subscribed, 5,000 00 

Amount actually paid in, 1,000 00 

Books used generally the same as in the State Normal School. 

coNDrnoN. 

There has been very little change in the affairs of this insti- 
tQtion since our last report. 
15 • 
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There has been a class- open a part of the year for tho special 
benefit of those who intend to become teachers of ** Primaij 
Schools." 

There has been no regular fall term of school ihis year, b«t 
the winter term commenced under the supervision of laaa* 
Monfore and Ma^j A. Monfore on Monday the 2d inst. 

Disco, Nov. 80, 1861. 
[Signed] CH AUNCEY CHURCH, Ohn. Bd. Vru9^$. 

I. MoMFOBB, Cleric pro tern. 



HILLSDALE COLLEGE— REPORT OP VISITOR. 

CoLDWATKB, September 1*1, lft6L 
Hon. JoH^r M. Obeoort, SaperintenderU of PtMio Insirueiim: 

Dear Sib — Having the honor to' be appointed Visitor to 
Hillsdale College, for the current year, I attended the annnal 
Examinations, (in part,) and the Commencement oxercises of 
that Institution, in the month of June. To my surprise I fomi 
myself the only one of the Board present; but was consoled bj 
the assurance, equally surprising, that this annual ▼isittttfas 
was a mere form, and might as well be dispensed with ms noil 

Unfortunately, I had opportunity to attend the examiiuitiot 
of but two classes, viz: the Junior's, in Demosthenes DeOoron^ 
and a mixed class in Adler's German Reader. 

Some scholars acquitted themselves well, evincing^ both d&- 
igence on their part, and fidelity on that of their instmotocti 
It would be very desirable to require more attention tobt 
given to orthoepy. It is impossible to learn a foreign lang;atgt 
well 80 long as the letters of its alphabet, in their various pov* 
ers, are not familiar to the tongue. German, espeoially, a !■■• 
guage spoken by several millions of our fellow citizens, sboold 
be taught so thoroughly that one can make himself understood 
in whatever he has learned to speak or say. Even if he caa 
frame but half a dozen sentences, he should be able to enunol' 
ate them in an intelligible manner. 
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Bj invitation, I was prosent at the annual meeting of the 
vBoard of Trustees, which was conducted in an efficient and 
business-like way. A cheerful and determined spirit of progress 
seemed to animate them, even amid the discouragements of the 
present " hard times." Hillsdale College, as I was informed, is 
only four years old; yet it has, I believe, an endowment fund 
of $100,000, and enjoys possession of a beautiful building, 260 
feet long, finished, furnished, and paid for. The main pecuniary 
difficulty, so far as I can learn, lies in the collection of the in- 
terest accruing from the endowment fund, and that would not 
exist, I presume, in easier times. 

Hillsdale College receives students of both sexes. The plan, 
perhaps, works as well here as anywhere. The Faculty claim 
that it stimulates all to higher exertions. It certainly does in 
one direction— that of display I For example: the Amphyction 
Hall has been beautifully frescoed at an expense of $1,500; the 
door cost $60; the room is handsomely furnished in every way; 
the library case is ample and richly finished. All this is for 
$how. When I counted the volumes in their library, I found, 
aside from public documents, but 190 books I Probably their 
elegant door cost more than the 'whole library I Query: Pre- 
cisely what influences are at work to induce young men to be 
•o lavish in decorations, and so penurious in providing the 
apparatus necessary for literary and scientific culture? 

The exhibitions of the different literary societies were cred- 
itable. The orations, dialogues, &c., were thoroughly memor^ 
jsed — ^I never knew that work better done. Many of them 
evinced serious reflection and earnest thought. As was natu- 
ral, almost every one had a few paragraphs about slavery and 
war. Much rivalry exists between the literary societies, and 
manifests itself to a great degree in the line of evergreens and 
flowers, attributable,^ I think, to the cause already mentioned.. 

But it is not an agreeable task to point out the defects in so 
noble and hopeful an enterprise. In this Institution they may 
the more readily be pardoned, in view of its youth and rapid 
growth. Justice, also, to the industrious and intelligent gen- 
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tlemen of the Faculty, requires mo to state that aUhongh 
assigning different causes from your correspondent, for the 
above mentioned defects, they are not blind to them, and are 
determined to raise the standard of scholarship as rapidly as 
possible. 

In conclusion I must testify to the pleasure awakened by see- 
ing the profound respect paid at Hillsdale College, to religioiw 
culture and life. Manifestly, the blessing of God may bo ex- 
pected to rest on an institution of learning so thoroughly Gom- 
mitted to the advancement of the Redeemer's cause, and tkft 
upbuilding of his glorious kingdom. 
I remain, sir, as ever, 

Yours with esteem, 

UOEACB 0. HOVBY. 



FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OP 
CONTROL OF TUE STATE REFORM SUJLLOOL, 

FOB TH3 TEAR CTDINO KOTEUBER 17, 1861. 



To the Hon. J. M. Obeoort, Supl, of Public Instruction: 

Sib— The nndersfgBed, members of the Board of Control of 
the State Reform School, hereby present their annual report of 
the receipts and expenditures of the Listitution, and of its 
ii&anagement and condition. 

By the accompanying report of the Superintendent, it will be 
seen that 55 inmates have been discharged during the year; 
and as the number received has been 63, the actual increase of 
the School has been only 8. The discharges have been mostly 
from the older boys, and the proportion of larger boys to the 
smaller has sensibly diminished. 

The Teacher^s report shows that the literary instruction of 
the inmates continues to be pursued systematically as a most 
effective means of their improvement and reformation. This is 
demanded by the low grade of intelligence in the boys at the 
time of their reception, and is indispensable in imparting to 
them any considerable elevation of character, or fitting them 
for usefulness in the world. 

A considerable amount of sickness prevailed in the School 
during the first half of the year; but it is believed that it was 
owing chiefly to local and temporary causes, which have since 
been removed, and the health df the ofBcers and scholars for 
•ome months past has been excellent. 

Several changers have taken place in the ofBcers of the School 
during the year. Rev. D. B. Nichols, formerly of the Chicago 
Reform School, left his situation as Superintendent of this In- 
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Ktitution in June, after a service of one year, and his place has 
since been supplied by G. B. Robinson, Assistant Saperintend* 
ent. Rev. H. B. Crosby, formerly a Teacher in the School, now 
serves as Assistant Superintendent, and Assistant Teacher and 
Chaplain. Also, Mrs. S. A. Hibbard,ivho left the Institation in' 
September last, has resumed the situation which she bad hdd 
for several years previous, as Matron. 

All the present officers, and most of the employees^ have had 
several years experience in the Reform School: a qualificatum' 
of no small importance in enabling them to discharge their 
duties for the best advantage of the Instituti6n. The Boaid 
believe them all to be capable, faithful and honest, and to havt 
at heart the best interests of the School. 

Under the contract with Messrs. Woodhouse & Butler, 100 
boys have been profitably and usefully employed in the mum* 
facture of chairs ; but the shops, with most of their content^ 
were entirely destroyed by fire on the morning of the 29th cf 
October. By this disaster, all the boys were at once thrown 
out of employment : nor can their labor be used to good advai^ 
tage until the shops shall be rebuilt. 

The reconstruction of the shops at as early a day as possible^ 
is desirable for several urgent reasons. Regular daily labor, 
during fixed hours, at some useful business, suited to the agt 
and capacity of the inmates, under the instruction of comp^ 
tent persons, has been found by long experience, to be an ia» 
dispensable means in the reformation of vicious youth. Htnh 
ever well endowed an institution might be, without syataniatiD 
labor it would be a failure. 

The earnings of one hundred boys in the shop were ei^ 
dollars a day, or $2,500 a year ; and the avails of their labor, 
in less than two years, would be more than enough to paj ths 
whole expense of re-building. Whereas, without workahopi^ 
although a portion of the boys might be usefully ocenpied a 
part of the time at different kinds of work, yet the resnlt wmld 
be of little net profit to the State, would require a greater at^ 
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laj of ezpense^ be more embarrassiDg to the o£BcerB, and be far 
less efficacious in impartiDg to the boys habits of regular and 
continuous industry. Arrangements for re building might pro- 
bably also be so made that the labor of a laige number of boys 
would be applied directly toward the construction of the shops. 

The Board of Control, thcrefofrc, request the Legislature to 
make an appropriation of $3,000 for rebuilding the work-shops 
as soon as possible. 

The yard connected with the Reform School is surrounded by 
a high fence, built entirely of wood, and as it decays rapidly, 
it must be frequently renewed at a considerable expense. A 
portion of this fence has been built six years, and has already 
been once prostrated by high winds. True economy, as well 
as the safety of the best interests of the Institution, requires 
that a substantial brick wall, which will stand for ages, should 
be built as soon as practicable oa the site of the piesent inse- 
cure and perishable board fence. 

Whenever an appropriation shall be made for the building of 
the work shops, it would be advisable, at the same time, to ap- 
propriate as much more as may be necessary for constructing 
such a wall upon the north and east side of the yard, because 
the work-shops will be placed in the north east corner of the 
yard, and the walls of the yard, as high as tfiey may be built^ 
may also be the outer walls of the workshops, thereby increas- 
ing the security of the yard, and diminishing both expense and 
labor. 

The length of wall to be built on the north and east side of 
the yard enclosing it, will be sixty rods, and the estimated ex- 
pense is $10,000. 

The report of the treasurer shows the receipts and expendit- 
vres of the Institution during the fiscal year. 

The Board have been seriously embarrassed on acconnt of 
the want of funds, having received only $11,000 for the fiscal 
year, leaving a balance for current expenses, from the State, of 
$6,000. 
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The estimated amount dae to parties, for current account^ is 
$5,000. The amount due from contractors, in noccB, for labor 
of boys, is $2,325 60. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

SYLVESTER LAENED. 
GEO. W. LEE, 
J. 1. MEAD, 

Board of ConbrcL 



TEEASURER'S REPORT. 



BlalB'BefoTm Sjhod, in Ipccount wUh Oeobgb W. Lkr, TreoM- 

urer. 

DEBIT. 

1861. 

Hot. IS.'^For cash paid for provisions, $3,502 72 

" " clothing, 1,679 32 

•* " fuel, , 10 00 

" '* lights, 236 Ot 

" « bedding, 46 00 

" " books, priut'g, stationary, 92 19 

" " postage, 80 33 

" " hospital, 115 Tl 

" " domestic help, 280 09 

«« " night watch 52T 63 

*' ** salaries of oflBcers, ..... 2,1 63 12 

" - " Board of Control, 283 00 

" " improvom'ts and repairs, 2,351 14 

«' furniture, 383 18 

" 'V^ farm expenses, 601 26 

" " discharge of inmates,.. 51 16 

'< <' mcidentals, 281 53 

" ^*< on construction account, 195 60 



& 



$12,849 84 



las 
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Siaie Reform 8c?io6l, in account with Gbobok W. Lkb, TYatt 

urer. 

GBKDIt. 
1860. 

Nov. 17. By balance, $45 60 

1861. 

Nov. 18. By cash from State Treasurer, 11,000 00 

" " construct'nfund, (borrowed) 1,000 00 

Mar. 15. " " Woodhouse & Butler, boys' 

labor,. 100 00 

Aprl. 20. By cash from Woodhouse & Butler, boys' 

labor, 50 00 

Nov. 15. By cash from Woodhouse & Butler, boys' 

labor,... 685 19 

Aug. 30. By cash for 24 seats and desks of old 

school room sold, 

Nov. 8. By cash for 1 hog sold 



July 20. 
Aug. 1. 
June 28. 



July 9. 
July SO. 



1 calf sold, 

2 calves sold, 

630 lbs. old iron, 

old lead, copper and brittania, 

old iron and copper, 

260 lbs. rags sold,. 

J lb. copper wire, 



18 00 

13 00 

00 

8 60 

9 62 
6 10 
98 
5 SO 

60 



$12,849 84 
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Slate Reform School in account with Oeo. W, Lee, Treamrfr, for, 
receipts and disburtseweiiU in erecting sotUh wirtg, dc, under 
act No, 193, Laws of 1859. 

DEBIT. 

1861. 

Feb'y 4. To acceptances paid, $3,531 12 

" 14. •« " " 1,600 00* 

'< 14. ** interest on same^ 6 OQ 

If srch 14. ** acceptances paid, ' 500 Otf 

. " 14. " interest on same, 6 12 

" 80. " acceptances paid, ! . 90 87 

" 30. " interest on . same, 4 54 

** 30. " amount loaned contingent fund, 1,000 00 

** 30. *' amount paid on acceptances by J. C. 

Bailey & Co., 399 OQ 

$7,137 65 



CREDIT. 




1861. 




Feb'y. By cash received from State Treasurer, .... 


$5,137 12 


March. " •* " *, a 


506 12 


July. " " 


1,494 28 


" «« " " " contingent fund, .... 


13 


• 


.$1,187 66 
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Oatstanding acceptancefl of Board of Control,. . . . $1,912 66 

Interest, > 160 60 

Amoant dae contiDgent fund, 1,109 10 

$3.181 76 

Balance due Reform School on appropriation, act 

No. 193, 1869, $2,181 Tl 

Amoant dae from contingent fund, 1,000 00 

t3,181 T6 



ACnNQ SUPEEINIENDENPS KEPORT. 



lb the Honorable Board of Control of the Michigan State Bfform 
School: 

Gehtlemen — In compliance with your request, tho under- 
dgned respectfully reports that the whole number of children. 
received into the School since its opening, September 2d, 1856, 
is 263. 

The number in the School at the date of the last report, was 

as follows, viz: 

White boys, 126 

Colored boys, 11 

• IV\ 

Received during the year ending Nov. 16, 1861 — 

White boys,,-. 64 

CSolored boys, 7 

. Girls, 2 

> 63 

Total, 200 

Disposed of in various ways — 

White boys, 49 

Colored boys, 4 

Girls, 2 

65 

Leaving in the School, Nov. 16, 1861 — 
White boys, ('. ^131 

Colored boys, * 14 

145 



126 



Dm 



TABLE 1. 

Shoua the oovmHea from whence were received 68 ohQdren during 
the year ending November I6th, 1861. 



OOOMTOB. 


Mamber. 


COUMTIflEL Maftv. 


Wayne, , 


22 

4 
8 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Incrham 




St. Clair, 


Calhoun, 




Monroe, 


Lenawee,. . . • • 




Allegan, 


Jackson, 




Hillsdale 


Kalamazoo, 




Livintraton 


Berrien, ••••• 




Ionia, 


Baton, 




Branch, 


Lapeer. •••• 




Oakland, 


Clinton, 




Macomb, 


\f ontcalm, 




Washtenaw 






Total 


a 



TABLE 2. 
Showing the Courts by which the oommiimeniB were madB* 



NAME OF TBB COURT. 

Justice of the Peace, • . . . 

Police Court of Detroit, , 

Circuit Courts, , 

Recorder's Courts, 

Total '. , 




TABLE 8. 
Shows the cause of CommitmerU. 



CBJME. 

Petit Larceny, 

Orand '* 

Burglary and Larceny, 

Arson, 

Prostitution, , 

Assault and Battery, 

Vagrancy 

Total, 
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TABLE 4. 

'Wunoi the KativUy of the Sixty-three Children recewed during 
the year, and Oieir Parente. 



UNITED BIATEB. 


Nnmber. 


TOBnCN COUFTBIES. 


Namb^. 


IMichigan, • .... 


27 
15 

8 


Uauada, 




iMew York 


Germany 




Ohio, 


Bncrland'. 




iPenDsylvania, 

JJew Jersey, ......... 


Ireland, 




Prussia, 




ilfassachusetts, 

•■Jf issouri, 


Jersey Isles, 








(Wisconsin, 




Indiana, 








Total 


61 


Total, 


IS 



Parents. 



COUNTRY. 



America, . 

Oermany, 

Ireland, . . 
' Oanada, . . 

Itngland,. 
^France, .. 
nPnissia, . 

jifrica, . . 

'Unknown, 



Namb«r. 



80 
8 
8 
8 
5 
8 
1 
I 
1 



Total number of Americans, 80. 
" " Foreigners, 88. 

TABLE 6. 
Shows the ages of the Children when Committed. 



lOB. 


Number. 


AOB. 


Nuttlwr. 


Sight years of age, .... 
Nine *' 

Ten '• 

Uleven " 

Twelve " 


] 

2 

8 

ff 

11 


Thirteen yrs of age, . . . 
Fourteen " 
Fifteen " 
Sixteen 


5 
18 
11 

4 



Total, 



68 



Average age of the children received during the year, is 
IS 5-Y years. 
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TABLE t. 

Shows the Domestic Condition of the Children previous to Oak 

commitment to the School, 



Number who have iusl-tlicir luihc-r,. 



.14 



mother, 15 

" " " both parents, M 

" " step parents, 81 ♦ 

" whose relativncs have been arrested for crime, SO 

*' who have used intoxicating di inks, SI 

" '' been in jail from one to six times, S5 

" " been guilty of theft, U 

" " kept saloon, I 

" " ■ slept out /.Il 

•^— — — — -_-^— — ^— • 

The infoimation contained in the above Table, has been 
mostly elicited from the children themselves 



TABLE 7. 

Shows the Admissions, Discharges, number in the School at Un 
close of each month, and the average during the year cndatg 
Nov. UHh, 18GI. 



NAMES OF MONIHS. 



Admittod 



Cisch'g'd. 



No. tai 

aiOM 
iftbea 



November, conimenciug llie 17 th, IbtiO. 

December, 

January, 

February, 

March, 

Apiii, 

^J«y, 

June, 

JuJy, , 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, endinp: tlie Ifith, \H^\ 



2 
9 

1 

n 

2 

e 

10 

1 
s 
•? 

4 
2 



12 



9 
2 

4 



13C 
14S 
146 
141 
148 
144 
150 
148 
149 
148 
153 
153 
)45 



TuialH, I 



IKi 



Average during the year, 

Greatest number at any one time, . 



.147 8-13 
.155 



Vjf^* 



No. 0. 



1S9 



TABLE 8. 

EhotoB the length of time Children had been in the School of whom 
a disfposUion has been made during the year ending Nov. 16, 
1861. 



KUMBER. ' 


Number 

of 
Monibs. 


NOIIBES. 


Nambtr 
of 


Two were in, 


4 

5 
1 
9 

Hi 

13 
14 
16 
11 
18 
20 
21 
22 
25 


One was in, 


21 


One was in, 


Two were in 


28 


ti 


One was in, 


29 


Three were in, 

One was in, 


Three were in, 

One was in, 


80 
81 


One was in, 


Two were in 


85 


Two wore in, 


One was in, 


81 


Three were in, 


One was in, 


89 


Two were in, 


Two were in, 


40 


Two were in, 


Two were in, 


46 


Three were in, 


One was in, 


47 


Two were in, 


One was in, 


48 


Two were in, 


One was in, 


56 


One was in, 


One was in, 


60 



Average time, 2 years, 1 month and 8 da^b. 



TABLE 9. 

Bunaing ft^ Diapoeiiion of Children during the year ending 
Nov. 16, 1861. 



jiumber apprenticed,. 



discharged as reformed,. . . . 
pardoned by the Oovemor, . 

returned to parents, 

sent to prison, 

escaped, 

died 



Total, , 



3 

54 



n 



ISO Dm. 

TABLE 10. 
5^109 the manner in tjohioh the Children havolmh empEoyadL 

ManufacturiDg Chairs, 100 

Tailoring, ^ • • ^ IS 

ShoemakiDg, • • • . . 

Farming and Gardening, 

Baking and Cooking, 

Washing and Ironing, 

Engineering, . > * 

Attending Dining Hall, 

" Dormitories, 

" Sohool Room, * 

" Reading Room and Hospital, 

Sawing, splitting and carrying wood, .". . . 

Door Keeper, 



Total Iff 



TABLE 11. 

Shows the number of Officers and Employees in the Shhooi^ 
their aggregate salaries. 



07FICES3. 



KHPLOYEES. 



Assistant Superintendent, (act 
ing as Superintendent.) 

Teacher, (act'galsoasChapPn.) 

Ass*t Teacher, (acting also as 
Ass't Superintendent.) 

Matron. 



Overseer of Tailor Shop. 
" Shoe Shop. 

Watchman. 
Teamster. 
Oook. 
LanndresB. 



Aggregate Salaries, $3,900 
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TABLE 18. 

Shows the work performed by the Boys in the various 8hoj[>s; also 
in the House and on the Farm. 



ARnCLES. 


Mamber. 


ARnCLSB. 


Nnmbw. 


IN TAILUR SHOP. 




IN SHOE SHOP. 




Caps made for inm( 


^tes, 148 


Prs shoes md fr inmat's, 


190 


Jackets < 




124 


Prs repaired " " 


147 


Prs pants ' 




205 


Prs boots 


4 


Vest 




' 1 


" made for men, 


4 


Overalls ' 




165 


Slips made for Turnkey, 


1 


Prs suspds' 




101 


IN CHAIR SHOP. 




Aprons ' 




10 


All kinds of chairs made 




Sheets ' 




65 


and painted, 


20,850 


Bed-ticks « 




19 


IN LAUNDRY. 




Pillows " 




31 


Pieces washed and iron 




" slips, * 
Bed spr'ds ' 




« 97 


ed. 


25,961 




103 


ON FABJI. 




Tab cloths' 




21 


Bushels potatoes dng, 


98S 


Towels, " 


50 


Cabbages gathered, . . . 


604 


Window curtains Di 


ado, . 11 


Bushels beans gathered, 


8 


Prs mittens md. f^r 


in's, If 


" onions " 


10 


Pieces repaired,... 


. . . . 4,684 







In addition to the above items of farm products, there wer» 
gathered for the use of the Superintendent's and boys' tables, 
during the summer, strawberries, peas, squashes, radishes, to- 
matoes and turnips. 
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Tho foregoing tables, in connection with tho accompaDying 
report of tho teacher, will give tho statistics of the Bchool 
during the year. 

The resignation of our Superintendent, Rev. D. B. Nicbolt, 
and the non appointment of his successor, have placed the 
management of the school for the past few monttus^n mj 
hands. 

With no little feeling of hesitancy did I attempt to assumt 
the responsible position, knowing full well, from the cxpcrienct 
of several years as an Assistant, the many difficulties and 
trials incident to the work in which we are engag^ed ; but at 
it became my duty, by virtue of my office, to fill tbo poaitum 
made vacant, for a time at least, I ventured to exercise the 
superintending care, hoping, with the assistance of the gen- 
tlemen connected with me, to be able to meet, in some degree^ 
the hopes and desires you so fondly cherish for the unfortunsit 
boys brought under your care. 

Gentlemen, the year has passed. The statistics are madt 
up, yet they fail to convey a correct idea of the operations of 
the School. Figures exhibit the business transactions onlji 
and not the reformatory work. The labor of directing tilt 
youthful minds and hearts of a class of one hundred and SRj 
boys, who have been left to iollow the evil inclinations of a 
depraved nature, and whose social habits have been of (ht 
lowest order, is a work that cannot be reduced to tabnitr 
form. The returning of one and another of these boys to their 
homes and society, with minds cultivated, hearts subdued, sod 
motives pure, is the only true exhibit that can be made of tht 
results of the continued efforts being put forth under the di- 
rection of your honorable body. 

The boys have been employed during most of the year, is 
the shops and about the house. The recent destruction of osr 
chair shops by fire, has left about one huidrcd of our bqyt 
without regular employment; but we are in hopes to ^ ce Ihcm 
at work again under the direction of our former contractcrt^ 
Messrs. Woodhouse & Butler. And here let mo say, that it 
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alTords mo prcat pleasure to bear testimony to the very picas* 
ant association with these gentlemen, and the spirit of liber* 
ality exercised toward the boys in tijeir cmpl.>y. All of tho 
work of the house, during the latter part of the year, has been 
performed by the boys, under the direction of proper persons. 
Tho division of labor Will bo seen in table ten. 

Tho government of the School for the past few months has 
been the carrying out of the principles set forth in the report 
of last year — that of a well regulated family. Our requirements 
are few, but imperative. 

Failing to see any good resulting from the classification of 
the boys, according to character, in the dining hall, I have 
taken the liberty to discontinue the practice, and have arranged 
them into companies of fourteen each, according to size; the 
smallest boys in company one, next larger in company two, 
and 80 on up to the very largest; one boy in each company 
acting as chief, whose special duty it is to look after the order 
and neatness of his company, and report absentees. These 
chiefs are selected from the most honorable class. The deport- 
ment of the boys really excels our expectations; for while we 
have many instances of restlessness andklepression of spirits^ 
yet the general promptness and cheerful acquiescence in our 
rules of order, elicits our full approval. 

During the first part of the year we had many escapea, which 
caused us much trouble and expense. One boy is still at large, 
as will be seen by table 8. But since my charge, not a single 
boy has attempted to escape, although the same liberties are 
given, owing principally, to the firm stand taken by the Board. 

Of the scholastic attainments of the boys during tho year, 
I need say but little; for the accompanying report of Charles 
Johnson, our principal teacher, fully exhibits tho condition of 
tho school. 

Owing to the financial embarrassment of the School, and 
the rigid economy practiced during the latter part of the year, 
the school has been seriously interrupted, and the advancement 
of the boys greatly impeded, by the frequent calls upon the 
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teacher for boys to perform the necessary work of tho house 
and farm, and to prosecute tho work of improvement comr 
meuccd in the yard and on the premises outside. Most of the 
labor has been accomplished by the boys during the school 
hours, morning and evening, as they were employed by Messrs. 
Woodhouse & Butler, in the manufacture of chairs, between 
the hours of nine A. M. and four P. M. Yet for all this inters 
ference, through the assiduous efforts of tho teacher and hit 
various assistants, the boys have made commendable progress 
in their studies. Since the destruction of our work shops, wt 
have had an extra session of school each day of two hours. 

The exercises of the Sabbath have been changed. Instesd 
of preaching in the morning, as was the practice of our Itti 
Superintendent, the boys have been assembled in the 8cbool> 
room for reading an singing. These exercises have yielded 
great pleasure and profit. 

Tho public services have been conducted in the chapel in the 
afternoon by our principal teacher, Rev. Chas. Johnson, assisted 
by the assistant teacher, H. B. Crosby, and several friends flrooi 
this city, to whom we would express our thanks for the valiir 
ble assistance rendered on these occasions. The^bojs ham 
seemed to appreciate the truths presented, and we cannot bat 
hope that a lasting benefit has been derived from the eacneit 
appeals to which they have so attentively listened. 

We are in hopes to organize our Sabbath School a^ain 
which was discontinued about one year ago. 

During the winter, spring, and early part of sommer, 
was a good deal of sickness in the school, resulting in the 
death of three of our boys. 

The first was an Irish boy, by the name of James Orowhf, 
who died February 20th, of Diabetes. He had been afiUotsl 
with this disease for nearly two years prior to his dealk. 
James was nearly nineteen years old when he died. He hsd 
relations residing near Chelsea, and a brother with ns. He 
had been in the Institution about four years, and was in the 
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dass of Honor. His remains were followed to the grave by 
all of the boys that were able to go. 

The second was John C. Garrow, an American boy, eighteen 
years of age, who died February 24th, of Lung Fever. John 
was very unexpectedly taken from ns. His parents, who re- 
sided at South Bend, Indiana, were notified of his illness, but 
did not receive the intelligence in season to be present at his 
burial. 

The third death during the year, occurred June 6th. John 
Kimball, an orphan boy, died of %he same disease as the sec- 
ond, in his sixteenth year. He had been in the School only 
about four months, when he was taken seriously ill, and after 
a brief period of six days *l)reathed his life out, in hope of a 
bright resurrection. ~ 

Many of the boys have been afflicted with chills and fever, 
as will be seen by referring to the report of the Physician, ao> 
companying this, in which a full statement of the health of the 
School during the year, and the particulars of the deaths, are 
given. We have taken great pains to search out and remove 
the causes of so much sickness, and we are happy to say that 
for the past two months there has been rarely a day but that 
all of the boys and officers were at their regular meals. For 
this result we feel deeply indebted to the kind and prompt at- 
tention of our physician, J. B. Hull, and the motherly care of 
our matron, Mrs. Hibbard. 

In conclusion, permit me to express my thanks to the Board 
of Control, for their kind assistance and sympathy to me, m 
meeting the peculiar duties which they have seen fit to place 
upon me; and especially would I return my thanks to Jas. L 
Mead, Esq., of this city, who being nearer than any other mem- 
ber of the Board, has kindly attended to my frequent calls for 
counsel, and during our financial embarrassment, has often 
advanced, of his own private means, to meet our pressing 
wants. 

I would also express my sincere gratitude to the gentlepoien, 
and all who are associated with me, for their continued efforts 
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and cordial co operation in the promotion of the wclfaro of the 
School. 

And with the hope that wc shall continue to rcccivo the aid 
and blessing of a kind Providcnco upon our labors, I respect* 
fulij submit this report. 

0. B. ROBINSON, 
Acting Super inienderd 



TEACHEE^S EZrOET. 



2b the Eon, Board of Control of the State JReform School: 
Gentlemen: Sixty-one boys have beeh received into the school 

department of this Institution during the year ending Nov. 16, 

t861. They were classed as follows: 

Na who did not know the alphabet, 9 

" knew the alphabet and conld read easy words,. . . 13 

<< could read in Ist Reader, 11 

" 2d " 18 

" " 8d " 11 

" " 4th " 4 

" <« 6th " 1 

61 ' 

WBITIKO. 

No. who conld not write, 45 

** could write their names, 5 

" " their own letters, 11 

61 

Only nine of these boys have any knowledge of the rudiments 
of arithmetic and geography. One, a German boy, has some 
knowledge of Latin, Greek and French. 

Fifty three boys have left ns during tho year. Their attain- 
ments were as follows: 

Mo. reading in 1st Header, 4 

" " 2d " 15 

" " 8d " 14 

18 
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No. reading in 4ih Reader,. IS 

" " 5th " 8 

68 

WUITINO. 

No. who conld only write their names, 4 

" " write their own letters, 49 

ABITHIISTIO. 

No. who had stndied the rudunonts, II 

" " fractions, \ I 

" •* proportion, 8 

'* " through practical, 1 

61 

We have at this time in the school, one hundred and taattf 
five boys, classed as follows: 

READING. 

No. who do not know the alphabet, 4 

" can spell easy words and read in primmer, 88 

« can read in 1st Reader, 81 

" " "2d " • . . . . 81 

" " "3d " IS 

" " " 4th " 88 

•« " " 6th " 16 

146 

WRiniia. 

No. who cannot write, tl 

" can write only their names, 4I 

" *« their own letters, || 

146 
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ABUHMBTIO. 

No. who have received instruction orally, 34 

have studied primary, 46 

" add'n, subtract'n, and mtiltiplicat'n, 31 

" division, 11 

*' multiplication of fractions, 13 

" fractions, com. and dec, 1 

** through practical, 3 

145 



OEOGRAPHT. 

Instruction is given to the whole school in concert, in con- 
nection with outline maps. 

Three boys are receiving insl^ction in the rudiments of the 
Latin language. 

These tables do not show much difference from the condition* 
of ike school one year ago. But it must be considered that 
the dismissals of the year nearly equal the receptions, and 
usually, as the boys become inclined to study, they improve in 
other respects, and so secure their dismissal. 

These gentlemen, Messrs. A. W. Carr, John Wheeler, 'and H. 
B. Orosby, who have assisted in the school during different 
portions of the year, have been unwearied in their efforts for 
the advancement of the boys. 

UBRABY. 

We have been able to increase our library somewhat, during 
the year, always striving in each addition to procure interest- 
ing and instructive books, and of a tone that will stimulate to 
virtue and integrity. 

Hrs. E. B. Ward, of Detroit, kindly sent us a very valuable 
package of books, and her gift has been fully appreciated by 
the boys. Prof. Holmes, of the Agricultural College, presented 
Beveral volumes of Agricultural and Patent Office Reports. 
Other friends in visiting our School have aided us by contribn- 
tionB for books. 
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Tho financial condition' of the Library for {ho year ending 
Nov. IG, 18G1, is as foUows: 

Cash on hand Nov. 17, 1860, .$15 II 

Cash from fees at the door, and donations from friends 
during the year, T5 18 

$90 8T 

Cash paid for books during the year, $36 TY 

" on hand, Nov. 16, 1861, 53 50 

$90 SI 



The boys^have had the use of the following papers, kindly 
fornished by their respective publishers for the boy's reaiding 
room : Wolverine Citizen, Battle Creek Joumal, Niles Enqsi* 
rer, Lapeer Republican, Ingham County News, True Oiiiaei^ 
Weekly Clarion, Romeo Argus, Livingston Republican, yoni- 
ing Star, Detroit Tribune (tri-weekly), Detroit Free Press (tri- 
weekly). 

From the General Fund have been supplied, Lansing Bepnb- 
lican, Lansing State Journal. 

From private individuals: Ladies Repository, Detroit Daily 
Advertiser, Sunday School Times, and The Examiner. 



MORAL INSTRUCnON. 



Our morning and evening exercises continue the same as 
last year. Our Sabbath services have varied in that vre have 
had two sermons most of the year. But at present we hav* 
singing and reading in the morning, and preaching in the 
afternoon. 

Sabbath evenings are usually spent in reading some good 
book to the boys, or in a social address. During the session of 
our Legislature, last winter, many of the members took a kind* 
ly interest in our boys, and at the request of our SuperinteD> 
dent, took part iu our Sabbath afternoon exercises. 

Distinguished gentlemen and clergymen, from different parta 
of the State, have often visited the School and spoken to ths 
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boys. Bat we cannot measare this work by a certain number 
of speeches and addresses. It is really " line npon line, and 
precept upon precept." In all our associations in our several 
posts of labor, as occasions are found, vre would bear in mind 
the object to be sought in the boys' good, and so draw out their 
moral sdnse and direct their observation that they may see and 
understand the benefits of uprightness and integrity. 

There are many instances of waywardness, but we have also 
many promising indications. We are generally not only able 
to secure the attention of our boys to our efibrts, but a kindly 
interest which encourages in the present and fixes the hope of 
permanent good. 

Permit me to hope that all these ^appliances, thus employed 
under your direction, shall, by the blessing of our Heavenly 
Father, accomplish all that the best friends of these unfortu- 
nate boys can desire. 

Respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES JOHNSON, 

Teacher. 



PHYSICIAN'S KEPORT. 



TbOs Eon. Board cf Control tf the State Btfarm School: 

Gertleksn — ^I have great pleasure in coDgratnlatiog you 
npon the extremely good state of health that preyaila at the 
present time throughout the School, both as regards the inmates 
and officers. There has been but very little sickness daring 
the past summer and fall, and none of a serious character. 

When I first visited the School, the Sd of December last, I 
found the hospital full of ague patients, and the School suffered 
severely with that disease during the following winter and 
spring. The cause of so much ague was obvious; and upon 
my pointing it out, the officers of the School removed it as soon 
as the warm weather came so they could open sewers, grade 
the yard, and remove a large pile of turning chips and shavings 
that had accrued from the shops. 

I think the sanitary improvements that were carried out» 
as above specified, have placed the School in a condition, so 
that with proper care in future, the health of the inmates will 
compare favorably, with that of the surrounding country. 

During winter and spring. Inflammation of the eyes prevailed 
to a considerable extent; but the disease yielded very readily 
w to treatment, and at present, I believe, there are no cases, ex- 
cept two or three chronic ones, that arc not amenable to treat- 
ment. 

During the latter part of winter and spring. Pneumonia pre- 
vailed to a considerable extent, of which disease two died, viz: 
John 0. Garrow, on the 21st day of February, 1861, and 
John Kimball, of Pleuro Pneumonia, on June 5th, 1861. I 
think the causes that lead to attacks of Pneumonia, have mostly 
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been removed, and shall expect to find very few cases the 
v^ coming winter. 

James Crowley had been afflicted, I think, two years, with 
Diabetes, had become very much emaciated, and died Feb. 20^ 
1861. 

For further particulars, I would refer you to my report of 
last summer. 

Let me add before I close, that I am very thankful to tb 
employees, for their valuable assistance rendered me, in takiai 
care of the sick, as they were 'untiring in their exertions 1c 
make all that were anywise afflicted, comiortable as possibk 

Yours, &a, 

J. B. HULL^ 

Scin RsFOBx School, Nov. 14th, 1861. 



INVEXTOnY. 



Xntsentory of the Properly of the Hfichigan State Beform School. 
Nov. lath 1861. 

superixtcxdext's office. 

1 Secretary, $25 00 

ITablc. 3 50 

1 Stove and fixtures 10 00 

1 Canc-seat chairs, at 10s , 8 75 

1 " rocker, 3 50 

80 Yards Carpet, 7s.*, 26 25 

2 Curtains, 3s., * 75 

1 Spittoon, 3s., ^ . . . 37 

1 Key-case,. . * ; 1 50 

llnkstand, 4s., 50 

1 Pen rack, 33., • 38 

1 Parallel rule, 3s * 37 

1 Copy Compiled Laws, 1857,. 7 00 

1 Wood-box, 1 00 

1 P. 0. Delivery, 38 

1 Letter Press, 8 00 

$97 25 

FROKT OFFICE. 

14 Office chairs, ., $24 50 

1 Table, 6 00 

1 Stove and fixtures, 8 00 

1 Wood-box, l^Hrcpau and 1 shovel, 1 75 

4 Cushions (for office chairs), , . • • 6 00 

19 
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1 Spittoon, $0 38 

1 Ink-sUnd, 50 

Oil-cloth carpet (as it ifl), 4 00 

$51 13 



OFFICZBS' AND EMFLOTEKS' DKPABXMKNT. 

Main hall carpet, $20 00 

193 Yards Carpet, valued at, 153 00 

6 Russia iron stoves, valued at, 51 00 

4 Lounges, 24 00 

8 Stands and wash-stands, 12 50 

26 Cane-Beat chairs, 86 W 

5 ** rockers, 14 50 

9 Bedsteads and bedding, 7t 00 

5 Mirrors, 18 25 

16 Window curtains, 7 25 

5 Tables and 4 table spreads 21 00 

3 Ewers and basins, . . . . , 3 50 

1 Clock, 2 00 

6 Kerosene oil lamps, * 9 00 



$455 75 

• -I 

CHAPKL. 

4 Arm chairs, $2, $ 8 GO 

I Sofa, 25 00 

1 Chaplain's desk, 15 00 

1 Bible. 3 00 

2 Stoves und fixtures, 24 00 

91 Yards Brussels carpet, 21 00 

10 Window curtains, 5 00 

$ 101 00 

PARLOR. 

6 Sv^ti* chiiir^ $S3 00 

I SvxtA. SO 00 
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1 RockiDg-ehair, '. $18 00 

.• 1 Marble-top center-table, 20 00 

■ 2 Sofa-stools, 6 00 

( 1 Whatrnot, $4, and 1 stand, %i, 7 00 

1 Mirror and fixtures, 12 00 

2 Curtains and fixtures, 6 00 

$ 182 00 

SUPERINTENDEMT^B OININO BOOM AND KrTCHEN. 

16 Cane-seat chairs, .• $15 00 

2 High * " 2 25 

2 Large tables, 16 00 

1 Side " 2 50 

1 " (as it iq, in kitchen), 8 00 

1 Cupboard, 15 00 

1 Milk safe, 8 00 

2 Wood boxes, $2, and 2 curtains, 6s., 2 *r5 

Dishes, jars and jugs, 40 00 

5 Table-cloths (as they are) , . 5 00 

1 Clock, 8 00 

1 Cooking-stove and furniture (as it is),.- 10 00 

1 Bussia iron stove and fixtures, 10 00 

$127 50 

LAUNDRY. 

1 Stove, $10' 00 

2 Tables, 3 00 

10 Sad irons, 3 15 

1 Clothes basket, 1 00 

8 Sets clothes horses, 2 15 

Founding barrels, tubs and "wash-boards, 15 00 

1 Ash pail, 50c; 1 wood box, t5c, 1 25 



$86 25 
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ffrORC BOOK. 

Bill of groceries bo't of £. &. R. Head & Co.,.. $345 U 

3 bbls. vinegar, 6 W 

1 " liopa, 361 

40 lbs. pepper, 400 

4 Boxes soap, 27G lbs., at 7c, 19 33 

1 Iron mortar and pestle, 4N 

1 TMo, 4M 

1 Platform Scales, 13 01 

1 Spring balance, S 0{ 

2 Aleal cliests, *. 4 Ot 

3 Brooms, 3S 

50 lbs. nails, at 4^0 J 53 

boy's AFARTMEXTS — DORHrrORIES. 

147 Bedsteads and bedding, at $9, $1,323 01 

5 Bedsteads UiA 

4 Bod ticks 3 M 

140 Pillow slips, n H 

70 Sheets, S8M 

1 jO Stools, 47 Oi 

2 Tin sprinklers, 1 M 

2 Dusters, tt 

• 2 Mops, iS 

2 Sets steps, S M 

$1.4^5 SI 

SCHOOL AND RECITAnON ROOKS. 

C Chairs, $^^ 

14 " Til 

1 Table, S5J 

1 Teacher's desk 25 •* 

28 Window curtains, til 
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p.:- _ School books, 100 00 

Library, 800 00 

9 AliipH, 42 00 

6 Aiiutoinical outline plates, 1 00 

School apparatus, ', 8 00 

1 Cli)ck, 8 00 

14 Ker. Oil lamps and fixtures, 17 00 

Q Lantorus 4 00 

1 Lamp cupboard, 1 00 

♦527 60 

. BIADnrO BOOM AND HOSTITAU 

*8 Tables, |9 50 

1 Woodbozcs, 1 50 

Curtains S 60 

( Benches, S 60 

t Beds and bedding, $9, 64 00 

1 Stoves and lixtores, « 13 00 

>89 00 

MEOICIICB BOOH. 

S Chairs, , , . ! $4 00 

1 Secretary, .'...■ *[ 00 

Surgical and Dental instruments^ 6 00 

I Apothecaries' scales,. 6 00 

Medicines, medicine caso and jars, . . • • 1 00 (JO 

tl2 9 00 

BAHI BOOK. 

1 Stovo and fixtures - $9 00 

W Towels, , 11 20 

16 Wash basins, 4 00 

8' Mirrors ^ 1 13 

1 Wood box, 88 

)25 70 
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boys' dining boom and bitchen. 

11 Tables,*!, $44 01 

2 " 600 

30 Tablecloths. 45 00 

Table furniture and dishes, 10 00 

1 Clock, 5 00 

1 Stove and fixtures, IS 00 

1 Cooking stove and furniture, S5 00 

Steam cooking apparatus, 45 00 

2 Wood-boxes, IN 

146 Stools, 4511 

♦29811 

BAKE SHOP. 

' 1 Stove and fixtures, |5 01 

1 Bread case, • 8 01 

1 Kneading table, 4 01 

1 Bread trough, 8 00 

21 " pans, lOM 

$8160 

TAILOB AND 8H0B SHOP. 

581} Tds. denims, lOc, $58 U 

160 Yds. calico, 1c, llfll 

10 " ticking.lOc, 100 

00 " tweed, 4s.,.. 45 00 

160 Waddings, 4 00 

1 Cotton H'd'k'fs, Is, « 

9 10-12 doz. Coats' spools 4 fi 

1) doz. BPk linen thread, 10s liO 

1| " Spools twist, SM 

1 G. G. agate buttons, 80 

5 G. coat buttons, 8 00 

4 Tailor's benches^ 24 00 

9 Pairs shears, 3s, and 1 pair $6, 9 81 
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1 Brush, $0 38 

12 Doz. fine corabs, 86o, ; .* 10 20 

2 6. wood combs, 1 00 

1 Pair shoes, 2 00 

10 Pairs uppers, , • 8 50 

Sole leather, 4 20 

2 Sides upper, 6 66 

6 Qts. pegs, 36 

2 Papers nails,. 25 

9 Pairs lasts, 1 80 

Tools, \ , 10 00 

4 Shoe benches, 4 00 

4 Chairs, 2 00 

1 Stove, 5 00 

% Wood-boxes, , *.•.... -•. . . . ft 

fi Wood pails, - 5b 

1 Ash pail, . . ^ . .-. ^. ...;.'.. 1 ob 

1 Mirror, 3^ 

$219 33 

STORE ROOM. — NO. It. 

1 Clipboard ^4 00 

100 Lightsglass, t 00 

I Tailor's bench,. , 6 06 

I Stove and flxtnteii, (it bas'ket shop,) 8 00 

%- • 

»25 6i8 

CELLARS. 

800 Bushels potatoes, $100 09 

650 Cabbages, 3c, . : 19 59 

85 Galls, whale oil, 31 50 

Stoves, stove-pipe, dry barrels, school desks, 
old iron, banisters, hand-rails, doorframes, 

doors and pumps, in south cellar, 100 00 



$251 00 
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TfiOl. OjOSET, 

10 Hoop, $3 W 

4 Steel ra .e8, 2 iO 

6 Spades, * ^ 50 

6 Sliovclt*, (as they are,) 8 50 

2 Pick axes, 2 00 

2 Grub liDes, 1 50 

4 Axes, (as they are,) 4 01 

^ 4 Wooii saws, 400 

1 Uauimcr, (as it is,) 88 

I Hatchet, fiO 

t25a 

BASN AKD FABII. 

1 Span matched horses* $210 01 

1 Two-horse wagon, 60 01 

1 One-horse wagon, 85 01 

I " buggy, 45 00 

1 Two-horse sleigh,. • •; 25 00 

1 Cutter, lOOO 

Ilarnesses and saddle, , 8500 

2 Buffalo robes, 10 00 

2 Horse blankets, 4 00 

8 cows, t5 01 

16 Swine, 80 00 

1 Ton hay, « 00 

40 Bushels oats, 20c, 8 00 

8 *' beans, 90c T SO 

2 Plows, 12 00 

1 Cultivator, 4 00 

.fi 1 Cutting box, 2 SO 

1 Harrow, 4 00 

1 Scythe and snath, 1 SO 

1 Hay-ibrk, v 15 

16 lion bedsteads (as they are), • 16 OO 

SG^O 05 
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HECAnTULATIOX. 

Bnpcrintondcnt's office, $97 25 

Front office 61 13 

OffioeiV and employ ecb' aparlineuts, 455 T5 

Cliapcl, 10 1 00 

Parlor, 132 00 

8uptH'diuing room aud kitchcu, 121 50 

LM?undi7 86 25 

Store room 806 59 

Dormitories, 1 ,435 50 

School and recitatiom rooms, 527 50 

Beading room and hospital, 82 00 

Medicine room, 122 00 

Bath room, S5 10 

Bojb' dining room and kitchen, 298 81' 

Bake shop, 81 60 

Tailor and shoe shop, 219 88 

Store room No. 2, 24 00 

Ce»»r«, 251 00 

Barns and farm, $630 95; tool closet, $25 63, 106 58 

ToUl, ; $5,031 44 
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BY-LA-WS 

OFTHB 



MICHIGAN STATE REFORM SCHOOL 



CHAPTER I. 



OF THE BOARD OF CONTBOL. 

SsonoN 1. Two memberB shall be necessary to form a qiuMi 
of the Board of Control for the transaction of bnalneac Ii 
cases where a less number shall be in attendance, the ineetiB| 
may bd adjourned for the purpose of procuring the attendaaol 
of a 8n£Scicnt number to form a quorum. 

Sko^ 2. The Annual Meeting of the Board shaH be held mt Ik 
State Reform School, on the third Wednesday of November, it 
nine o'clock in the forenoon. 

Sbo. 8. The Board shall also meet once in three monthi m 
their own adjournment, and as much oftener as a majoritj flf 
the Board shall deem advisable. 

Sec. 4 Special meetings of the Board may be called by the 
Chairman. 

Sso. 5. The officers of the Board of Control shall be a Chan>* 
man, Clerk and Treasurer, who shall be severally elected si the 
Annual meeting of the Board, and hold their offices for tM 
year, and until others shall have been elected and qualified. 

Sec. 6. The Chairman shall preside at all meeting's of the 
Board, but in case of his absence a Chairman may be elected 
proiem. 

Sec. 7. The Clerk shall keep accurate minutes of the traii»> 
actions of the Board, in a book to be provided for that pnrpoM, 
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to which the members of the Board shall have access at all 
reasonable times. 

Sec. 8. He shall record at full length, in a separate book, to 
be provided for that purpose, all the Regulations and By-Laws 
passed by the Board of Control, to which the members of the 
Board, and the officers of the State Reform School, shall have 
access at all reasonable times. 

Sec. 9. He shall file and preserve all papers relating to ap- 
pointments for office, and all other papers relating to the busi- 
ness of the Board, and shall allow the members of the Board to 
have access to them at all reasonable times. 

Sbo. 10. The Treasurer shall have the charge of and be re- 
sfHHisible for all moneys belonging to the Institution. 

Sso. 11. He shall pay all orders drawn on him by the Board, 
properly sigued by the Chairman and Clerk. 

Sbo. 12. He shall keep a book in which all moneys which may. 
come into his hands shall be debited, and in which shall be 
<TOdited all moneys which shall have been properly disbursed 
by him, whidi book shall, at all reasonable times, be open to 
file inspection of the members of the Board. 

Sio. 13. He shall execute, when required by the Board, his ^ 
bond, with two sufficient sureties, to be approved by the Board, 
conditioned for the/aithful discharge of his dutie/^ as Treasurer 
of the Institution, and for the payment to his successor of the 
balance which may be found in his hands at the expiration of 
his term of office. 

Seo. 14. The account ef the Treasurer shall be audited by 
tbe Boatd at each annual meeting. 

CHAPTER II. 

OFFICERS. 

SscnoN 1. The officers of the State Reform School shall be a 
Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent, a Teacher, and 
a Matron, who shall hold their offices during the pleasure of the 
Board, and a Physician and Chaplain, who shall be appointed 
annually. 
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Src. 2. Such ofTKM^rs shall be elected at an annual or statol 
ineeting" of llic I^ourd. 

Sk3 3. The Superintendent may provide temporariljr fur 
BMvU vacancies ats may occur in iLe officer of the State Kcfuna 
Bcbool. 

CHAPTER III. 

GENERAL DUTIKS OF THE 07FICEBS. 

Srctiox 1. It shall he the duty of all the officers of the Stab 
Reform School, except the Physician and Chaplain, to rcmaia 
constantly in the Institution, and none of the Bubordinate offi> 
cers shall leave it without permission from the Superintendent 

Sbg. 2. In case any officer or employe of the InsUtatHi 
ehall bo absent, or otherwise incapacitated to discharge tti 
duties of his station, so that the Superintendent is obliged l» 
procure a substitute, the expense of such substitute shall tl 
deducted from the salary of such officer or emplpye. 

Sec. 3. All the subordinate officers, except the Pbysicisa ail 
Chaplain, in addition to the appropriate duties of their respect 
ivo offices, shall act as aids to the Superintendent in preserfim 
order and quiet amon^ the inmates, in guarding against escape% 
and in maintaining the rules and discipline of the InstitatiQa 
^hey shall also perform such other services as shall be reqnivei 
of them by the Supeiintendeut 

CHAPTER IV. 

nUTIES OF SUPERINTENDENT AND ASSISTANT SUTERINTBXDKXT. 

Section 1. The Superintendent shall have tlie general cbargi 
of the interests of the Institution, shall conduct the correspond 
cnco, preserving files of the letters received, and copies of i» 
portant ones sent. 

Sec 2. lie shall enter, in books provided for that pnrpotri 
(he name and age of every inmate, witli a brief doscriptiunof 
his person, the time when he was received, the place from mhlA 
1)0 was sent, the offence for which he was commiitcd, and thl 
lime when ho was discharged; and if apprenticed, the 
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and place of reeiclenco of the person to whom he was appren- 
ticed; and in case of death, the time and cause of his deatb| 
togelher with such otf er facts relating to his history as he may 
think worthy of preservation. 

EBa 3« He shall keep a journal, in which he shall record daily 
everything deemed worthy of notice, which Journal shuH at all 
^mes bo open to the inspection of the members of the Board 
of Control. 

Sec. 4. He shall procure the necessary supplies for the Stato 
Beforni School. 

Sec. 5 lie shall keep an accurate account of the current ex- 
penses of the Institutien, and all moneys received from con- 
tractors or others fur the services ol the inmates, and bhull pay 
over the same to tlie Treasurer. 

Sec 6. lie shall lay befoiK) the Board of Control all applica- 
tions for apprentices, or servants, and the names of such of tho 
inmates as he thinks may properly be discharged from the In- 
stitution. I 

Sec 7. lie shall, at least once a day, visit all departments of 
(he Institution, and shall see that the ofiiccrs are prompt ai:d 
clBcient in the discharge of their duties, and shall report to tho 
Doard of Control any deficiency in this respect. He shall en- 
deavor, by being present as frequently as may be, in the school- 
room and work shops, to encourage the Teachers and Overseers 
In the discharge of their duties, and to assist Ihem in preserv- 
ing good order, and in securing diligence on the part of tho 
inmates. 

Sec 8. The Assistant Superintendent shall aid the Superin- 
tendent, under his direction, in the discharge of his duties, and 
In case of his death, absence or inability, shall fill his place for 
the time being. 

CHAPTER V. 
duties op teachers. 

SEcnoN 1. Tho Teachers shall instruct the inmates in such 
branches as may be required, and shall use all proper means to 
inspire them with a love of study. 
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Sec. 2. They shall take charge of the inmates at all timM 
when in tlie school rooms, except when relieved or excnaed, 
and shall require them to be in their places at the appointed 
time, unless they are absent by permission. They shall al« 
attend to the cleanliness and yentilation, and order of tiie 
school-rooms, and shall be responsible for the care and presai^ 
ration of all books, ^ fnrniture and apparatas, provided {at thi 
same. 

Sbc. 3. In conjunction with the Assistant Snperintendenlk 
they shall have the oversight of the recreation of the boys; m 
that they go properly to bed, rise punctually upon the ringing 
of the bell in the morning, make their beds in a proper manner, 
attend to their morning washings, see that they are propeilj 
in their workshops at the appointed hours for labor, and alio 
wait on visitors and show them through the InstitutioDy at tiie 
hours allotted for the same. 

Sec. 4. The principal Teacher shall also act as Librarian, ani 
shall keep a regular list of the books and maps belonging t» 
the Library. 

CHAPTER VI. 

DUTIES OF PHTSICIAN AND CHAPLAIN. 

Section 1. The Physician shall visit the State Reform School 
and inspect the inmates with a view to ascertain the state of 
their health, at least once in two weeks, and shall make and 
suggestions to the Superintendent as he shall think needful, ia 
regard to the regimen of the inmates, and the best methods of 
preventing disease. 

Sec. 2. He shall attend promptly in all cases of sicknetti 
and 'shall repeat his visits as often as may be necessary.. * 

Sec. 3. The Chaplain shall perform religious services at leaai 
once a day on the Sabbath, at the State Reform School, at socb 
hours as the Superintendent shall direct. 

Sec 4. It shall be his duty to visit and converse with the 
inmates at least onoe in two weeks, especially in dan^^eroiii 
illness, and to perform funeral services in case of death. 
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OHAPTER VII. 

WATCHMAN. 

SicnoN 1. A person to act as watchman, may be employed 
by the Superintendent, and under his direction, shall perform A 
regular patrol throughout and around the buildings. 

Sbo. 2. He shall exert his utmost diligence to guard the 
buildings against fire; and if fire is discovered, he shall forth- 
with notify the Superintendent, but shall not give a general 
alarm until so ordered by the Superintendent. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

DUTIES OF MATRON. 

Sscnox 1. The Matron shall have the general supervision 
of the hospital, laundry, kitchen, dining room, bakery, dormi- 
toriQS, &c. 

CHAPTER IX. 

OF THE LIBRARY. 

Section 1. A Library of well selected books, maps and peri- 
odicals, shall be kept at the State Reform School, for the use 
of the inmates. 

Sec 2. An entrance fee of ten cents shall be paid to the 
door keeper by every person visiting the State Reform School, 
excepting such as may be exempted from the payment of the 
same by the Superintendent. 

Skc. 3. Moneys so collected shall be paid to the Librarian, 
and shall constitute a fund for the maintenance and increase 
of the Library. 

Sec 4. The Librarian and Superintendent shall be a Stand- 
ing Committee on the Library, and shall report to the Board at 
each annual meeting, the condition of the Library, and the 
state of the funds appropriated for its increase and mainten- 
ance. 
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CHAPTER X. 
movisioxa of a general vatubb. 

Section 1. No spirituouB liquor or iDtoxicatiDg^ drink ehalllii 
bn.ught into llic Slate Kciorni School without permiBsion ttm 
the Superintendent. 

Sec. 2. No tobacco shall be furnished to the inmates. 

Sec. 3. Sports and innocent amuscmentB may be freely A 
lowed among the inmates, but no species of planting', either for 
amusement or otherwise, shall be permitted at the State Hcfoia 
School. 

Sec. 4. Each inmate, on being discharged from tlie State it 
form School, tliall be furnished with a Bible or Testnmcnk 

Sec 5. No visitors shall be allowed to hold any commnnicfr 
tion with the inmates, or to address them, without permissios 
frum the Superintendent. 

Sec G. No inmate shall be permitted to receive any rooDfj 
or presents from any person whomsoever, except by consent uf 
t :e Superintendent. 

Sec 7. Every inmate of the School will bo required, whcnio 
hcalih, to employ a portion of the hours in each day, except 
the Sabbath, in some department of manual labor; tlius whcoi 
boy has been placed in a particular department of labor, he 
shall, on CO accr.unt, be detained Ircm his appropriate woikbj 
any person, without an order to that effect from tlic Supcrifr 
tend en t. 

Sec 8. All persons employed in the Institution shall attcod 
the daily devotional exercises and religious services of the 
Sabbath, unless special leave of absence bo granted by tk 
Supeiintendcnt. 

Sec 9 All persons employed in the service of the School, l> 
whatever capacity, should feel it incumbent upom thcmsclvei 
to see that all the lules and rcgulatiens of the School tit) 
strictly observed, and should report promptly to the Superift 
tendent any failure tllereiri. 

Sec. 10. No persons employed in the service of the Institft 
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tion shall, at any time, absent IhemBelvcs from the premises, 
withont permission from the Superintendent^ and. in no cote AaU 
mart than two per9(ms be absent ai one and the same time* 

Bwa. 11. AUj persons employed in the serTice of the School 
will be required to rise at the ringing of the morning belli nn- 
Ims disabled }fy sickness. 

Sbo. 13. No jlight^ except it be contained in a lantern shall be 
oarried into aiy of the workshops, dormitories, cellars, boiler* 
xoom, or any of the out buildings. 

Sbo. 13. Visitors to the Institution will be shown through 
the establishmjent, on any day of the week except the Sablaih, be- 
tween the houi>s of 9 A. M. and 4 P. M. 

Ssa 14. Di^ne service will be held at the chapel of the Be- 
form School e^dy Sabbath afternoon, at 2 J o'clock. 

Sbo. 15. Tho time for rising, for school, for refreshmenti for 
recreation, and for sleep, during the several months of the year, 
dudl be as sta|tcd in the annexed table. 
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JREPOKT OF BOAED OF VISITOES TO THE TTNI 
VERSITT* 



Hon. John M. Gregory, Superintendent of Public Instruction : 
In accordance with the law of this State, we herewith sub- 
mit our annual report as members of the Board of Visitors of 
the University, for the year just closed. Although a great 
portion of the year has been of unusual excitement on account 
of the rebellion, yet we are happy to state that the routine or 
college duty and labor has been less broken, and the number 
of students in attendance, greater than could have been ex- 
pected under the circumstances. 

The course of study has been, for past year, the same as on. 
the year preceding; and for suggestions concerning it we 
would refer to our report of the latter year, merely adding 
that in our opinion the change or modification suggested by ns 
in the report above referred to, we desire more strongly to reit- 
erate in this. 

The result has fully justified the wisdom of the Board of 
Regents, in the institution of the elective course of study, in 
connection with the college course, whereby the student is en- 
abled to pursue with greater proficiency, and to a greater 
■extent, than under the old curriculum, any special branch of 
science and thereby better prepare himself for future useful- 
ness in that chosen field of labor, than he could do were he to 
devote his time to a greater number of studies. Yet this has 
not been without some disadvantages. Under this partial 
course, young men have left the University, it is true, better 

*Thi8 was not roceiTed tn nMon for lUMrtlon in Its appropriate place In conneotkMi with 
" DniTonitj reports. 
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cbemiBts, civil cngineors, or mathematicians, than they otlle^ 
•wise would have been. Tlicir whole energy of parpose — ^their 
whole time and attention has been given to ono vpedalty, and 
they have emerged from College life on commencement daj 
perhaps — practical chemists and civil engineers; jetfioiiniU 
cases as rodl developed and matared in intellect, and as scbol 
arly as those who have given ttieir time and attention tothi 
regular course of college study. 

This is the only result to be guarded against, in our opinio^ 
in the practical workings of the system of Bpccial, elcctivt 
studies. See to it, that it docs not produce earperts instead rf 
educaled men. We do not wish to bo understood as implyioi 
any special danger in this respect in our own Universi^.tD 
any greater extent than in any other institution where the saM 
cause exits. Wo allude to it as, in onr opinion, a common ir 
Bultant from the causes mentioned, which should be spediBj 
guarded against. During the year past we have (one or mon 
of us) attended twenty-five examinations in the various depari* 
ments of the University, and as wo gave in our last report i 
somewhat detailed statement of the examinations of the pi^ 
ceding year, we deem it unnecessary to enter upon the mattv 
here. The exercises were conducted by the same Professas 
and tutors, and the examinations were in every respect eqfi 
to, if not better, than those of the preceding year. The metkoi 
of conducting the exercises, as well as the course of trainaf 
during the term preceding the examinations, was the ssnetf 
heretofore. We desire to say again, that the method of instill 
tion followed by a non-confinement to the text-book and fM 
and full discussion, and understanding of the subject oatiife 
of the book-covers, in our opinion, combines more advantago; 
and attains more fully the object sought than any system winA 
has heretofore prevailed. 

The Library is yearly augmented, and although tJbe pratal 
collection is a fine one, yet there are many works of ahnoil 
necessary importance which are still wanting. If the sonail 
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appropriations arc continued with the spirit of liberality wliich 
has herctoforo marked the action of the B )ard of liogents in 
Uiat regani, not many years will elapFo belbrc it will become 
worthy of the Institution and of the State. 

The course of study in tiio Ihrco departments have been tho 
same as during the previous year, and has been, so far as we 
were able to discover, quite faithfully adhered to l»y the Fac- 
ulties. 

Tho Law Department is also in a most flourishing condition. 
It is now in the third year of its existence. During the past 
year the number in attendance has been as follows: Seniors, 
46; Juniors, 113. Wo believe in numbers it now ranks second 
fnHj to Harvard Law School, and judging the future by the 
past, it will soon stand at the head of the Law Schools of the 
oouotry, in this respect. 

At the commencement exercises in March, the present year, 
45 young gentlemen were graduated, and received the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws. The day previous to the commencement 
exercises the class were publicly examined in the Circuit 
Court for Washtengiw county, His Ilonor, Judge Lawrence pre- 
siding, by a committee of tlio bar jointly with some of your 
committee, and passed a very excellent examination. 

After an examination of the course of instruction pursued 
in this Department during the past two years, we are free to 
•ay it is thorough, and well calculated to give to tho student a 
oomprehensive knowledge of the theory of law, while the com- 
bination of the system of moot courts, with the exercises of 
the lecture room, give him as good an understanding of the 
practice, as can be acquired at any law school in the land 
Tho moot courts, as they exist at Harvard, and the recitations 
as we find I hem at tho Poughkeepsie Law School, are in our 
own Law School, united, and are found in practical working, 
to meet tho iiiost sanguine expectations of the Begents and 
Faculties. 

We especially noticed the fact that most of the students in 
this department were over tho age of twenty-onc years. As a 
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class they seemed to have an earnest determination to accom- 
plish the work before them. Their spirit of devotion to study 
promises the best results for the future. 

In this department, as in that of the Arts and Sciences, and 
of Medicine, we deem our University fortunate, in the abilitj; 
character, and eminent fitness of its Professors. All seem to 
aim at creating a high standard of scholarship and professional 
attainments. 

With regard to the library of the Law Department, we wonM 
most earnestly repeat the suggestion made in a former report 
It contains 1,300 volumes. Though excellent, conaideriiig tb 
number and age, it is inadequate to meet the wants of the D» 
partment. We suggest as a method of increasing it with Hide 
expense, that the State Librarian should be requested, as ftr 
as possible, in the exchanges of State reports which he makei^ 
to obtain duplicates. This he often does at present. Sndi 
duplicates being placed in the Law Library, would materiallj 
aid in its usefulness. A building is very much needed for tUi 
library, as well as for that of the department of Arts and So- 
ences. It would indeed be a calamity to see the accamnlatia 
of years swept away in a single hour. Yet such must be tki 
imminent danger until a fire-proof building shall contain all tk 
libraries of the University. 

In addition to his duties as Professor of Law, Professor Ooo* 
ley has been engaged during the past term in delivering t 
course of lectures on Constitutional Law, to the senior class rf 
the undergraduates. They are said to be of great intensl^ 
and evince a careful study and investigation in their prep^ 
ration. Certainly it is time for constitutional law to be en* 
grafted upon the course of study in every institution of a higk 
grade. 

We desire again to call the attention of the Legislatnie, 
through this report, to the want of some man of national rep- 
utation, as a scientific man, at the head of the scientific dt- 
parlment of the University. This department we regard u 
one of the mo3t important connected with the Institation and 
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in thus recommerdiDg a mature and ripened head, we by no 
means design to imply any want of ability in those now occu- 
pying chairs in this department. We regard them as fully 
competent for their position. In our recommendation we be- 
lieve we not only give our own opinion, but express the desire 
of every Professor in the University. So important a feature 
ihonld have strong support. 

In conclusion we would say, our visitation during the 
past year has strongly impressed us in the opinion that the 
^oune of instruction has been very thorough ; the students 
ktfve evinced a good knowledge of what they have studied 
and the examinations have exhibited the zeal, fidelity and 
ability of the Professors in their various departments. We 
were especially pleased with the general deportment^ and 
aioral bearing of the students. Their sense of propriety, honor 
and duty seemed sufficient to restrain, as well as direct. 

We learn with pleasure that the Regents have taken some 
ateps toward the appointment of a Professor of Military Engi- 
neering and Science. Our day demands this, and they are not 
^ step in advance of the popular will. We trust the move- 
ment will be early consummated. 

To you, sir, to the Legislature, and to the people of the State, 
we beg to say, our University is nobly accomplishing its great 
work. 

CHARLES NOBLE, 
H. M. CHEEVfiS. 

Detroit, Dec 1st, 1861. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE rwEPORTS OF THE VISIT- 
ING lIvSrECTOHS. 



In tbo blanks for Icspcctors' Reports for the past year, a 
spaco was left for such remarks and suggestions as might be 
made by the Visiting Inspector, under the following heading : 

"Remarks op VismNO Inspector. — Please state the general 
oondition of the schools in respect to : Ist Good order ; 2d. 
Morals and behavior ; 8d. Progress in scholarship ; 4th. Regn- 
laritj of attendance." 

The duty of visitation has been performed in a large portion 
of the towns to a greater or less extent But a portion of the 
visitors, however, have made any record of the result of their 
observation ; some from being absent when the Report of the 
Inspectors was made out The extracts here given will afford 
a nearer view of the condition of our schools than any hereto- 
fore presented in the annual reports of this department. In 
some cases the reporie have been condensed to save room, 
while in others the facts given in mere tabular statements have 
been developed into sentences. A few remarks have been 
added in answer or explanatory of several of the reports, and * 
some additional information given from the records in this De- ^ 
partment. The credit of the preparation of these reports is due 
to the Deputy Superintendent. 

ALLEGAN COUNTT. 

The reports from Allegan county show an increase for the 
year of 665 children in school. But two towns report the re- 
ceipts from fines. Tho County Treasurer reports $2^1 CO ap- 
portioned. Nino towns voted $310 00 of tho two mill tax for 

! 
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Libraries; which exceeds the amount voted in any other county. 
$10,014 30 was paid to 134 teachers — an increase of $521 74, 
upon last year. The total amount raised in the county for 
school purposes for the year, was $16,430 78. 

Clyde, — " School was kept ia but one district in this town. 
There were but a few scholars present the day I visited the 
school, but I think the order was good, as also the morals of 
the children. There appeared to be quite an improvement in 
most of the branches, but I cannot say it was more than would 
be expected. The average attendance small; owing^ probably 
to the want of the children at home — as is apt to be the case is 
all new townships." 

jDorr. — "Order in the school generally good, and its main- 
tenance particularly urged. Morals and behavior good. Pro- 
gress in scholarship steady and sure. The attendance wai 
generally punctual. The morals and example of the teachen 
cannot be overestimated in importance." 

Ganges, — " The schools are doing remarkably well, consid- 
ering the crippled condition they have been in for two yean 
past, on account of the impression that our main dependence, 
the "dollar a scholar tax" was repealed. If you have any in- 
fluence with the Legislature, please caution them how they lay 
their hands on our main means to educate our children." 

It is surprising, how diflScult it is to undo the impression that 
the law under which the " dollar a scholar tax" could be raified, 
was repealed. 

Oun Plain. — "The order in our schools has been g'ood; the 
morals and behavior of the children as good as the average; 
their progress fair, and attendance regular." 

The reports show very nearly as many children attending 
school, (8 months), as are in the district. 

Heath, — "Order good; morals and behavior, very good; pro- 
gress in scholarship, fair; attendance good." 

This town shows but four less children in school than in the 
town. 
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Hopkins. — " Our schools are equal to others in good order, 
morals, progress and ttttendapce." * 

Laketovm. — ^There is progress in scholarship and regnlar 
attendance. 

Manlius, — " In the winter the schools were generally full, 
and the attendance good. The behavior of the scholars was 
unexceptionable daring the visits, and no complaints were 
made of them at other times. They appeared to be making 
progress in their studies, but I observed among the teachers a 
gpreat diversity of al>ility in their aptness to teach. 

" In the summer the attendance was not what it should be^ 
but in other respects the above remarks will apply." 
' The reports from Manlius show ten more scholars than the 
whole number of children in the town. We suspect one dis- 
trict reports the whole number attending the winter school, and 
tgain at the summer school, thus counting a large portion 
twice. 

MwrHn, — "In respect to order, morals, progress and attend- 
ance, the sohools will average with schools generally." 
. Overiael. — '* I can say that the order maintained in our schools 
was excellent In regard to morals and behavior, our scholars 
get a religious training. Their progress was excellent, and at* 
tandfioice good. 

« We can keep but a few months school, on account of the 
the present law which deprives us of raising money on the 
scholar." [See law, at close of this volume.] 

Fine Plains. — '* The schools were kept in good order, with 
due attention to morals and behavior. The progress in scholar- 
ship was good. The three districts in this township were all 
newly organised and have no schoolhouses, and the schools 
were kept in vacant dwellings." One district reports eight 
children and fourteen attending school. 

Saugatuck, formerly Newark. — The Inspectors have failed to 
veport the two mill tax for the last two yeara 
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ATX:OXA COUKTT. 

Rarrisville. — "Tho township has just complc tod it organixi> 
tiori. Tho coiitity at present is thinly populated, and mach 
diffijulty has hitherto existed in keeping a school district c»^ 
ganized, from tho fact that the school district is of necessity lO 
lar<^e — making it inconvenient for schoolars to attend in bid 
weather. The morals and behavior arc decidedly good ; mock 
better than usual in new districts. Tho population are engaged 
in lumbering, farming and fishing ; and alto^^olher, tho naigi^ 
borhood is in a promising condition." 

This is the first report over received from Alcona coimlj,iii 
returns 40 children in this one district, and $160 paid teadMl 
with seven months school. 

ALPENA COUNTT. 

Alpena. — "There is but one school district in the towiMlf 
Our school is taught in the upper room of a larg^ 'warehoM; 
which is used as a school room — ^for Sunday school and 
ing on the Sabbath — as a lecture room, and fer holdinf lb 
circuit court during the spring and fall terms. We hopetob 
* able to erect a schoolhouse another year. The to^m being W 
a little over three years old, and the inhabitants nearly ail • 
der middle ago and in poor circumstances, it cannot be ezpeelii 
that we shall present that progress which older settled distrM 
are able to exhibit. Our population in the village is abonttt 
in a healthy location at the mouth of Thunder Bay riyer. A 
immigration has been very rapid, even for a lake port toft 
Wo have been remarkably fortunate in the selection of teid^ 
ers for our school ; under whose guidance the very best of ^ 
der has always been observed ; and in point of morals td 
good behavior, our school is not surpassed by any in the SM 
which latter fact is attributable, in a large deg^rce, totheV 
markable teachings inculcated by parental example. For iti 
a noticablo fact that, although our settlement it oomparstiffk 
new, and the inhabitants, as before stated, yonog — being iiei4 
all under thirty-five — and this being a lumbering and 
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pointy yet in the criminal annals of tlie past year, we have not 
reoorded a single case/jf A more lompcrafe seaport town exists- 
not in the whole west. This speaks something for our morals 
hero. Of course, as^our children are all young, they cannot 
have advanced far in scholarship. The attendance has been 
regalar tho past year.^ 

aktrim"^ccunty. 

ifegaiee, formerly reported in Grand Traverse county, is now 
reported from^ its own county, Antrim. Thirty three children 
are reported. In future times when these now new counties 
■hall report their children by thousands, this record will be of 
Interest 

BAT COUKTT. 

Bangor. — " Our schools have been defective for the past year 
for want of agreement as to the teachers, but we think the 
matter will be remedied, and a more full and satisfactory report 
made next year." 

Hampton, — "Tho teachers who have had charge of our 
schools for a year or two, have been very c£5cient in maintain- 
ing good order, and are well qualified, both iporally and intet 
lectually, to impart instruction. And many of the scholars '^ 
have improved very much under their tuition, in morals, behav* 
lor^ and progress in scolarship. The attendance has been 
about as regular as in schools generally.'' 

The Bay City union district paid to teachers, $950 99. The 
town had $203 55 more public money than was paid to tcach- 



BIBRT COUKTT. 

The reports from Barry show an increased attendance ^ 
school of 528; an increased amount paid teachers, of $967 Oft 
The County Treasurer reports $1,090 80 library money appoi- 
tioned, but none is reported by the Inspectors as having been 
received. The total amount for the year for school purposes 
was $12,158 96. The visitors reports are few and brief: 
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Baltimore. — "The schools have improved in all respects." 
Irving. — " The schools, as far as we can learn, are in good 

coDdHtion." 

Tkornapple, — " Very good order has been sustained in tlv 

schools in the township, and a pleasing progress has beenmidi 

in morals and good behavior. The progress in Bcholarshipl 

should judge to be good." 

BERRIEN COUNTY. 

Berrien county shows a small increase in attendanoB; 
$16,890 40 paid to 244 teachers; an increase of $1,751 IL 
Four towns report $46 It library money from fines. If then 
report correctly, the amount in the county was $579 92. Pm 
New Buffalo no report has been received. The total resooroa 
of the county for the year, for school purposes, were $23,597 R 

Bainbridge, — ^The Inspectors say the the visiting Inspect! 
has gone to the war, and can therefore make no report of ik 
finances, or amount paid teachers. 

Chickaming, — " In districts one and two I am happy to bM 
that good order has been kept; that the morals and behaiNi 
of the children are worthy of the good example set bj thk 
teachers. Their attendance has not been as reg^alar as I cod 
wish, nor hope for improvement. 

" District No. 3 did not apply for a certificate tintil the 9ll' 
September, and as they have not bad a qualified school witt 
tlie >ear, I have not visited it, and can therefore say no^ 
in relation to it." 

Hagar, — " The Inspectors respectfully report, that there hi 
been a great strife between the teachers as to who should iM 
the best school ; and we are happy to say, thoy hare al^ If 
getting the good will of the scholars, been enabled to keepit 
best of order. The morals of the children are ^ood; their fi^ 
grcss was never greater, if as good; in fact the schools hlM 
been so conducted as to give general satisfaction to il 
parents." 

Lake — " Having only visited the schools dnrin^^ the 
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term, I cannot make as full a statement as I could wish. Ab 
to order in the schools, it appeared good; as to morals and be- 
havior, I saw nothing out of the way. The scholars ar^small, 
and not far advanced, and attendance limited.'' 

Niles. — "Although the character of our schools is far from 
what we could desire, and what we hope it will attain to, yet a 
decided improvement is perceptible. 

" In most of the schools very good order is observed. The 
morals and behavior of the children will compare favorably 
with schools in older districtP. For tho last two or three years, 
a better class of teachers have been employed, and consequent- 
ly greater progress in scholarship has been made. The attend- 
ance in some of the districts, is not as regular as we could 
wish, while a few are models in this respect.'' 

The Director's reports are models in completeness and 
correctness. 

Niles City. — '*The schools, in this city, are all free, and are 
embraced in one district, under the head ttf Union Schools. 
The principal school is the Union, and aside from that we have 
achools kept in three other buildings, one of which is for col- 
ored children. The condition of the schools is good, also the 
order; and the progress in all the branches, w« think, cannot 
be excelled." 

Pipestone. — "In order, our schools are improving generally; 
morals, &c. not vicious, but somewhat rude; progess fair; at- 
tendance irregular. The condition and interest in the schools 
has much improved within the past year, the standard of quali- 
fication in teachers has been raised, and the visiting Inspector 
observing and strict. 

" Some districts use thfe library money to buy text books for 
filei schools — others to pay teachers. What shall be done to 
Aeck the evil?" 

Such use of the library money is entirely illegal, and the offi- 
oprs so using it are liable to prosecution for malfeasance, and 
to fine and removal from office. 
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SoduA. — '' Ist There ici a good degree of order obaerred b 

most of the schools. 

"2d. Morals and behavior are generally good. 

** 3d. Most of the scholars make rapid progress in scholarships 

" 4th. Thei o is in general a regular attendance." 

WaterdieL — "Our six schools have been viaited, some of 

fhem twice; and three wcro found to be good in all reapecti^ 

and three entirely the reverse." 

BBAXCn COUKTT. 

Branch county reports a slight increase in attendance al| 
and length of, schools. $14,291 09 was paid to teachers; ai 
increase of $1,065 26. The reported resources for payment of 
teachers, including receipts from non-resident pupils, won 
$L,026 75 less than the amount paid. Nothing is reported i» 
ceivcd from fines. If nicn have been fined for breaches of thi 
laws, the men to whom the fines were paid have also Tiolated 
the law in their disposal. The total resources for school pv 
poses, were $23,584 48. 

Batauia, — No two mill tax is reported by the Inspectors; nv 
any visitation to the schools. 

Bronson, — The Inspectors say they cannot get their libmj 
money from the county treasury. ^ 

Butler. — " I find the general condition of the schools good b 
most respects; and part lacking in nearly every respect; owiii( 
I think, more to parents than to teachers.'' 

The Inspectors say: '* Wo have spent a good deal of timeli 
get the district reports corrected, and at last we meet to mib 
up our report from a botched up and bungling^ mesa; fios 
which we have done the best we could, considering oar |^ 
tience." 

We sympathise with the Inspectors, but can assure tfasa 
that their directors are not sinners above all others. We hM 
hundreds of reports with which theirs, with all their impeife 
tion, will compare favorably. Many thousand dollars an it* 
ported "raised by dislrict tax to pay teachara* wages,* wkkl 
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we know, from other items in the reports, were not raised 
and we have rejected all such amounts in onr abstracts. 

Coldwater City. — The Visitor reports the order in the flonrish- 
ing Union School, fair; the morals and behavior good, as also 
the progress of the pupils; but the attendance not as regular 
and uniform as the preceding year. The district raised $5,000 
for building purposes, and had ten months school, with 752 
pupils in attendance. 

Matleson. — ** General good order has been observed, though 
we have been called to regret the lack of higher attainments in 
onr teachers. In respect to morals and lehavior, we ar^ glad 
to state an improve ncnt, slow in progress, but surely marked. 
The progress in tcholarship is as rapid as can be expected, 
while the attendant e of the [pupils is so irregular; and we re- 
gret the lack of interest manifested by parents in this respect.* 

CALHOUN Ci UKTY. 

Calhoun county shows a slight decrease in the number of 
pupils in school, though the average length of the sthools 
was the same as in the previous year — 1.3 months; $22,258 40 
was paid to teachers — an increase [of $450 00. Not a town 
voted anything fur libraries.ffH^The County Treasurer appor. 
Honed $205 60 cents fine money, $189 26 of which is reported 
as received. Total resources for school purposes, $39,899 81, 

BaUle Creek City. — This union district reports 1,050 resident 
ohildren, and 1,150 attending school, and $874 86 received 
from non-resident pupils. ^Yalue of schoolhouse property^ 
$18,000. Such are the results of enterprise in educational 
affairs. 

Burlington. — The visitor examined all the schools, and reports 
district No. 1 the most forward in the town, gives a favorablo 
account of No. 2, and thinks Nob. 5 and 11 commendable in 
most respects, but backward. Two new schoolhousee are 
reported. 

Emmett, — <' The general condition of the achoohi is encour- 
aging. Within the last Uiree years tbey bave advanced in 
iS 
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good order and Bcholarship fully thirty per cent. There ^ 
however, in several of our ten districts, a wide margin fur ht 
provement; especially in good order and attendance. Too 
many of the patrons manifest great iudiffereoce to the wclfan 
of the scholars, which is greatly to be regietted." 

Marshall township. — Thirteen visits were made to the school^ 
and their order is represented as good, with moiiuni munli; 
good progress and medium attendance. 

Marshall City. — *' Good order was maintained in all the dfr 
partments. The morals and behavior of the pupild were get 
erally good. Attendance was not as regular as conld \» 
desired, but I have no statistics showing the average.*' 

This is a Union School with 659 in attendance, and 1,2<5b 
the district, ten months free school, $135 67 received from 
resident pupils, $2,992 37 paid to ten teachers. The di«tri0 
taxes for building purposes were $7,600^ for all purpisei 
$9,700. Value of scho[>lhou8e8, $15,000. 

Sheridan, — The* Visitor reports the order very good; monk 
about average; attendance, tolerably good, and progress goii 
in all the schools but two. 

CABS COUNTY. 

The reports from Cass show an increased number in wdti 
of 406, and the average length of schools, 6.4 months-A 
same as last year. $12,106 72 was paid to tcucbers— 4^ 
minution of $o05 41 Tiiree towns fail to report the fine moiey; 
but the remainder report $414 07, which is $1 14 0*7 murethi 
the county treasurer says he apportioned. Perhaps %omti 
the Inspectors n^port the amount on hand^ iustcad of fc 
amount receivi^d, as required by the blanks. 

No two mill tax is reported from Howard and Pok»g* 
None has been reported from Howard for two yoai a. 

Milton. — "As to good order, it fs not the prevailing: cflt 
plaint. Morals and good behavior are frequently found wii^ 
ing — progress in scholarship is very good, considering Uicori^ 
and attendance, which are not good." 

Penn. — All the schools wore visited, and the Visitor repaid 
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their general condition good except in tho attendance, which is 
irregular. 

Volinia. — " I visited five schools daring the summer, and 
found that good order prevailed in all. The morals and be- 
havior wen* generally good, as far as could be ascertained, and 
progress in scholarship and attendance good." 

Wayne. — " There is room for improvement in order, and a lit- 
tle more discipline needed, while the morals, progress and 
attendance are middling." 

CHEBOYGAN COUNTY. 

This county shows a slight falling off in attendance and in 
length of schools, but not in the amount paid teachers — show- 
ing un increase of wages. 

Inverness — ** We find the children in our township regular in 
their attendance at school, and very orderly. Th«y are well 
behaved, and are progressing remarkably well^ all things con- 
sidered." 

Duncan. — This town has but one feeble district, and the vis- 
Itor reports the morals and attendance at school bad. 

CHIPPEWA COUNTY. 

In this county, only Saut Ste. Marie reports one district, of 
S93 children and 101 attending school. The public mono j 
amounts to $382 70, of which but $175 was paid to teachers. 

" I have to say that very good order has been maintained in 
the school by the teachers. The morals and behavior of the 
children, for Ihe most part,js good; but there are a fuw excep- 
tions — poihops four or five children — with whom the teachers 
have had Kome trouble. Still the general progress has been 
such as may well satisfy the Inspectors. The regularity of at- 
tendance has not generally been good, owing, in a great meas- 
Ure, to a cluss of people who c unpose tho community, many 
having the Indian ideas of educ:ition." 

CLINFON COUNTY. 

Pour-fifths of tho children have attended school, but the in- 
<^reaso from last year is only 85; but tho amoont paid teachers 
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is $8,265 15— an increase of $331 80. The total 
were $11,397 88. 

Bengal. — '* Good order, with a few exceptions. The monk 
and behavior, progress, and attendance of the scholars aieab 
good. 

Lebanon. — " Some of the schools liad excellent order— noi 
very bad. The morals and behavior were good, and the {» 
gross of thoso in attendance was good. As to attendsM^ 
about one third was very regular, one third came aboot U 
the time, an the other third came once in a while, but not Aoiot' 

Ovid. — " Good order in about half of the schools; the baliaa 
noisy in the extreme. Morals and behavior out of school, ffd 
except in No. 9. Progress in scholarship good in 1, 6,^wl 
9 — slow in 2, 3, 4, 5, and 1. Good attendance in all butNafj 

The Inspectors say — " Reports in all cases but one, are 
or less inacurate. In many cases the reports conflict." 

Walerlown. — The Visitor gires a good account of the seis'l 
schools except in No. 3; of which he says: "In district k| 
8, the order was rather below an average, and morals sol 
havior not as good as desirable. Progress in scholarship 
not compare favorably with other districts. Attendance 
for the past year. 

EATON GOUNTT. 

The reports from Eaton county show about the same 
in the schools as last year. Benton and Chester fail to fff^ 
any two mill tax for the past year, while Eaton Rapids faHl 
ported none for two successive years. Three towns repoti 
oeipts from fines, &c. Total resources for school pnipfli 
$13,050 68. 

Benton. — "I found good order and discipline in some oft 
schools. The morals are good. As to the progress, I 
speak positively, as it is the first year I have visited the Bchoii 
but I should think it good. The attendance is veiy imgi 
generally." 

CarmeL. — <* In consequence of ill health the schools w«t^ 
sU visited, but from what were yisited, we are able to nptft 
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l^neral good condition, with two exceptions. The order was 
goody the attendance not what might be desired. The spirit to 
excel was not what I could wish. Coming right to the point — 
our schools have not that high standard of excellence that they 
should have." 

Ddla, — " But two schools had the maintenance of decided!/ 
good order. Some profanity prevailed, but generally the schools 
ranked favora))ly as to morals. Progress in scholarship varies 
materially in different schools. Only one or two could be char- 
acterised as strictly progressive schools. The attendance in a 
majority of schools is extremely irregular." 

Eaton. — "The general condition of the schools in respect to 
order, is good; and I must say exceeds my most sanguine ex- 
pectations. As to morals and behavior, I am satisfied that 
there has been a decided improvement over last year. Teach- 
ers seem to have been awake to the importance of instilling 
into the minds of their pupils the necessUy of improvement in 
that direction. I think I can safely say the scholars in gener- 
al have made greater profioiency in their studies than hereto- 
fore. As to regularity of attendance, I am not as fuUy prepar. 
•fd to speak; but judging from the progress made in study^ 
should say that it will exceed the regularity of former years.* 

Oneida. — " The general condition of the schools in this town 
in respect to order is ordinary — not the best, in consequence of 
the indulgence of the teachers heretofore. Morals, and behav. 
iorespecially, m the schools, very good, considering tho cu> 
iSomstance of so much lenity shown to scholars heretofore. 
The progress in scholarship is exceedingly good — never saw 
scholars progress faster. The attendance was good, as yon 
will see by the report of the Directors." 

Sunfidd. — " The condition of the schools in respect to order 
is not such as to merit the approbation of a successful teacher* 
The morals and behavior arc generally good. The progress in 
scholarship was very rapid in some districts-r-in others rather 
idow. AtteudancOy rather deficient." 

FennanimUe. — ^Eighteen visits were made to the nine sciuxds. 
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aH the absence of the visitor the Town Clerk reports the gen- 
eral coiidltiou of the schools to be good, as to order and other 
desirable qualities. 

Windsor. — *• The cause of Education in this town appears to 
be in its incipient stages. I have visited all the schools in 
town the past summer, and as far as I was able to judge, tho 
order maintained was respectable. As to morals and behavior, 
there is, in some of the schools, a general quietness and conform* 
ity to rules of propriety ; in others, there is not that high 
standard of subordination and virtuous character that is desir* 
able. The progress is gradual, and needs a stimulus. Thcro 
is a deficiency in respect to attendance — a good deal of irrcgop 
larity.** 

OENESBE COUNTT. 

Genesee shows but a slight increase in the number in schooL 
The average length of the schools is the same as last year — 
d-5 months. The wages reported paid ($16,532 02) is $!,• 
202 36 more than last year. Six towns report $163 41 voted 
for Libraries, but no town reports any receipts from fines. This 
is another law abiding county. The value of schoulhouses and 
sites is $54,545 00. The total resources fur use for the year, 
$24,410 49. 

Clayton. — Fourteen visits were made, and a favorable report 
rendered. The only cash item reported from district Nu. 3, ia 
$14, ratebill, though it had seven mouths school. 

DavisoTU — Eighteen visits were made, and the visitor reports 
the order and progress and behavior good in most of the schools, 
but attendance irregular. 

Fenion. — The Inspectors report two districts in full, whcisa 
schoolhouses belong in other towns. Were not these errors 
discovered here, the primary school fuud would be apportioned 
to the districts twice. Fentonville has a free Union School of 
ten months, employ iug four teachers. 

Flint City. — This city reports 1,010 children, with 991 atten* 
ding school. Thiee gradid districts had t( ii months school 
each, and a fourth, which ought to be graded, had Line months. 
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Tho amount paid to four male and twelve female teachers was 
$4,090 12 ♦ 

Forest. — " Good government is maintained in most of the 
schools of this town. One teacher was discharged solely on 
tlie ground of poor government. 

" The morality of the schools will compare favorably with 
any in the country. 

" Some of tlie schools have made great proficiency during 
the present year — while otiiers, owing to a want of interest on 
tlie part of teachers, have ground out their lessons in a sort of 
" hand organ style," and are scarcely entitled to credit for pro- 
gress. These, however, arc few. The attendance has been for 
the most part good." 

Tiie directors' reports are very fair, and the enterprise of the 
peoplo is shown in tlieir voting $50 for Libraries. 

Montrose. — " The schools are generally well attended, and 
good order is well observed; while the moral character of the 
teachers is strictly examined by the School Inspectors." 

The district Libraries report 290 volumes, and the town voted 
fifiy cents for their aid. 

Mt. Morris. — '* Order, progress and attendance were unex* 
ccptionable in No. 6, indifferent in No 's *l and 6, and in No.'s 2 
and 4 there was no good order." 

Richfield — *' In regard to order in the schools of this town- 
ship, I would say, that a majority of them were really schools 
of the first class. The most of our schools are neglected too 
much by both parents and teachers. Many of the scholars I 
found to be profane and ill behaved; but the teachers, as a 
general thing, were trying to teach them to be more polite, Ac. 
Not being acquainted with > the schools heretofore, I can say 
but little about the progress in their several studies. Their 
lessons were generally well committed and recited, but poorly 
oxphiinf'd by the teachers. About one half attended school 
regularly, while the rest, judging by their actions, belonged to 
some wandering tribe of iLdiaus." 
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GRAND TRAVERSE GOUNTT. 

Grand Traverse reports two new townships, and more than 
twice as many in school, as last year. The schools also are 
nine tenths of a month longer. The amount paid teachers is 
also more than doubled. Four of the seven towns voted $88 75 
for libraries. These facts speak well for that section, which 
many believe is destine(i to become ono of the finest portions 
of the State. 

Crystal Lake. — " I have visited the only school in our towx^ 
ship twice daring the past year. It is one of the best I ever 
knew, in respect to good order, progress in scholarship, and 
regularity of attendance. Though located in the forest^ it 
would do honor to the city." 

Olen Arbor. — ** As to the districts, the Inspectors are pleased 
to report most favorably in all respects. The school in diatriot 
No. 2, is composed wholly of small Oerman scholars, not far 
advanced, taught by an English teacher. 

« There was but $43 17 of the $67 97 two mill tax collected. 
The balance was returned as delinquent on non-resident lands.* 

By reference to section 109 of the school lailirs, or page 808 
compiled laws, the Inspectors may see that the schools are en- 
titled to all the two mill tax assessed, whether collected or not^ 
provided there is that amount of taxes collected in the town- 
ship, after reserving the amount necessary for general township 
purpose^. 

Peninsula. — ^The people voted the whole of the two mill tax 
for libraries. 

CRATIOT OOUMTT. 

Fifteen towns are reported in Oratiot county, and the in- 
creased attendance at school is about twenty-six per cent, orer 
last year, the increased value of schoolhouses twenty-two per 
oent., and the increase of wages to teachers forty-two per centb 
Any support for libraries has been almost forgotten. The av- 
erage length of' the schools increased half a month, and It 
more teachers are reported than last year. Nine new districts 
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are Reported. ' Such progress in the new portions uf the State, 
amidst the confusion of the present times, is highly gratifying. 

Emerson. — " As far as I have visited the schools, there was 
good order, morals, and' behavior. The progress in scholarship 
was fair, and attendance regular .** 

^^^New Haven. — "As good order as can be expected in a new 
country like ours. The morals and behavior fair and improving. 
The children are backward for their age, but those who attend 
regularly are advancing rapidly. The attendance is very ir* 
regular." 

North Shade. — "With respect to order in the schtols it is 
good, though it might be improved. The morals and behavior 
are medium, progress in scholarship not as rapid as I could 
wish, but as good as the average in a wooden country. Tbe 
attendance was very regular.'' 

North Star. — "There was generally good order, morals, and 
behavior, the progress rather slow, an4 attendance irregular.'^ 
f: Three districts report a rate-bill, and one/ails to report any 
■chool funds. 

HTTJilDALIC GOUKIT. 

The schools in Hillsdale county average one-tenth of a month 
less than last year, but the increase of attendance was about 
two per cent, and the increased wages to teachers ($18,784 61) 
(rix per cent. Nearly sixteen thousand dollars was raised by 
district taxes — over ten thousand of the same being for buildr 
ing schoolhouses. The total resources reported for school pur* 
poses amount to $33,662 25. 

Adams. — The visitor paid thirty visits to the schools, and re- 
ports the order good in all the schools, and in most very good; 
morals and behavior good; and in most of the schools good 
progress in study, and regular attendance. 
'^Fayette. — ^The visitor reports good order in some of the 
schools, good morals and behavior generally, and satisfactory 
progress in study. In some districts the attendance was good, 
in ottiers, irregular. According to the directors^ report^ tbe 
24 
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union school district received of public money and raised by 
tax to pay teachers, $703 38 more than was paid to teachers, 

Hdhdole. — The visitor made three examinations at each 
school, •and says: "The schools in our township have been 
noted for their order and progress in scholarship. The benefit 
of Hillsdale College upon our schools in supplyiDg good teach* 
era is very great. A majority of the twelve teachers in our 
union school, and several of them giaduafes* are from the Oolr 
lege; and one a graduate of the Normal School. 

"Irregularity of attendance has been a serious evil in all 
our schools, but we think there is a marked improvement the 
past year " 

Jefferson, — " Order and morals fair to middling — progress tip 
top. and in attendance, an average of about one half." 

Moscow. — " We are pleased with the general good order that 
prevails, as well as the morals and behavior of the scholars, 
who have attended very well, and advanced in their studies 
very well." 

Ransom. — " Good order prevailed generally, in the schools, 
with two exceptions, in which good governtment was wanting. 
The morals and behavior are as good as could be expected. 
The scholars seemed to be progressing very well, and their at* 
tendance was regular." 

Reading. — " Our schools are in excellent condition, well con* 
ducted, and well advanced in scholarship." The town reports 
12 districts, and the Inspectors report anotlier, which belongs 
in another town. 

Scipio. — " The order, morals and behavior, good, progress in 
scholarship fair, and attendance tolerably regular." 

HOUGHTON COUNTY. 

Houghton county has been divided during the past year, so 
that a comparison with last year is difficult. About half iho 
children have attended school. A graded free school at Uan- 
co:k had 181 sctiolars in attendance; and that town reports 
|I4G 75 more public mom y than was paid teaehers. If din. 
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posed, tho people there may have a valuable library, almost 
iDvaluablc in that locality. The uuion d is tr let raised $1,020 99 
for building purposes. 

L'Anse had one district with 121 children, 35 of whom were 
in school, aud tiie visitor says the school is ** improving in every 
respect." 

Portage. — "As far as has come to the knowledge of the vis* 
iting Inspectors of the distiicl. school, the general condition of 
tlie school, in regard to order, morale, behavior, progress in 
scholarship and attendance is good.'' 

HCBON CODNTY. 

Reports are received from two new towns (in all six) in Hu- 
ron county. The number attendirig school has increased 10 
per cent, in the year, and the average length of the schools has 
increased four-filths of a month. 

Dwight. — The visitor gives a favorable account of the school, 
except as to regularity of attendance. 

Sand Beach. — *'The children progress rapidly in their stud- 
ies." $25 was voted for library, but no two mill tax is reported. 

Sebewaing. — One district had eight months school, but only 
31 out of i07 were in attendance. Of the school the visitor 
speaks favorably. 

INGHAM COUNTY. 

Ingham county exhibits a loss of three per cent, in the num- 
ber at school, and an increase of three per cent, in the amount 
paid teachers. 

Aurehus — "In regard to order, in most of the schools, I 
think it has been good. There have been, however, two or 
three exceptions. The morals and behavior have been well at- 
tended to, and the progress in scholarship has been as good as 
could be expected, with the diflSculties the schools labor under, 
that is, such a variety of text books; which in my opinion 
greatly retards the advancement of our schools, and which I 
tliink might and ought to be remedied. Good attendance has 
characterized our Echools in general. 
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Lansing City, — ^The Legislature has united the three dietrictB 
in this city, and the schools are now under one Board. ** The 
teachers have generally enforced the rules of the Board, and 
^od order has prevailed. Morals and good behavior have 
been well attended to, and the progress in scholarship has been 
encouraging. Regular attendance has been increased and 
enforced under the rules. These schools are in flourishing con* 
dition, and the prospect flattering.^' 

LeRoy. — ^The visitor reports part of the schools in a flourifili. 
ing condition, and part objectionable 

The Inspectors say that in two districts, the census was not 
feturned under oath, and the nameel of the children not reported. 
Such districts cannot legally receive any portion of the prima- 
xy sehool fund. 

Leslie. — " In a few schools the order is very good, but in a 
majority, poor;, showing a want of decision in the teaohen. 
Morals and behavior are fully as goc d, if not better, than in a 
majority of townships. There was a lively interest in progrem 
manifested in the schools that were visited, but the advanoa- 
ment made, the Inspectors are unable to determine. We ondei^ 
etand that the atte.dince has been better than common." 

Locke. — ** Order, in most cases, has been good — ^in all, fair. 
We have been generally fortunate in the influence exerted bj 
our teachers, aud as to morals we can report a pleasing state 
of affairs. The progress has been fair, but as a general thing, 
there is less application than is desirable. Attendance has 
been fair except in No. I.'' 

Onondaga. — "The schools are in most respects about on a par 
with thtjse • f other townships; but the attendance is scattering 
and dubious; not half the children attendmg regularly in moat 
of the tehools." 

IONIA OOUMTT. 

The number in school in Ionia county has fallen off since fha 
previous report, three and a half per cent, but the amount paid 
to teachers is increased ten per cent Hie arerage lengtii <»f 
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the schools is the same. Thirteen iDspectors report $123 50 
from fin^s; the County Treasurer reports $150 39. 

Boskm. — '' The order in the schools was good, without 
recourse to corporal punishment; the attendance very good» 
and progpess as good as usual in common schools.? 

The Inspectors report a fractional district that belongs in 
another town« 

Danhy, — The Inspectors report a marked progress in the 
schools during the past four years. 

Keene. — *• Order, bad — morals and behavior, not extra — 
|>rogress good — attendauce middling. In some cases the 
teacher thinks more of the pay she is to receive than of the 
good moral trainiog; and the children, or at least some of them, 
appear to think that school is a place to kill time and have fun.'' 

Portland — " Order was found to be of all grades, from per- 
fection to confusion; but in the main, the order was good. The 
morals were generally good, and behavior the same as order. 
The progress in scholarship was fair, with the exception of one 
school — attendance quite too irregular in all. 

ISABELLA COUNTY. 

The reports from Isabella county indicate an increasing in- 
terest in education, and an increase of populattion. 

lOSCO COUNTY. 

Iosco county reports but one district, small in numbers, but 
more attending school than the whole number between 5 and 20 
years of age. 

JAOKSON COUNTY. 

The reports from Jackson county show a falling off in the 
atftendanco at school from last year, of eight per cent, the 
Bumber of teachers 20 less; the average length of schools 
three-tenths of a month less, one and a half per cent less paid 
to teachers. The increase in district taxes, however, w%8 
nearly five thousand dollars. The amount paid for fines, by a 
nrote of the board of superviAorSi went illegally into the coon^ 
tKiaasory. 
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Henrietta — "There is a gradual improvement in the general 
interests of the schools, with a chance left for much moie." 

Jackson aty. — The schools are represented in a flourishing^ 
condition. Tliis city has two graded schools, and pays over 
one-fourth of the whole amount paid to teachers in tite county. 
The schoolhouses are valued at $27,000. 

Leoni. — "1st. The order is generally good, although there 
are some exceptions; 2d. morals and behavior various; 3d. 
progress rapid where they have good teachers; 4th. good teachr 
ers secure a regular attendance." 

The Inspector's reports for Leoni, for two years past, contain 
reports from several fractional districts belonging in other 
towns. 

Ri\)e8. — " The scholars have been subjected to good discipline 
as far as I have been able to ascertain. Morals, as far as I 
could learn, were very good. Profane swearing was not al- 
lowed by the teachers. The pupils appeared to be very much 
interested in their studies. Attendance was very regular. 

KEWEENAW COUNTY. 

This is a new county, taken from Houghton, The two dis- 
tricts each reported public money enough to keep eight months 
free school. 

KALAMAZOO COUNTY. 

The increase of attendance at school during the past year, is 
a little over three per cent. The county treasurer reports 
$1,600 fine money apportioned. 

Charleston. — " In five of the schools the order was pystomatio 
and good; in two not what it should be. Morals and bthuvior 
were good in all the schools. Tlie scholars are making com- 
mendable progi ess, and are legular in attendance, with few 
exceptions." 

''Kalamazoo. — "The schools of the township throughout, with 
one exception, have an excellent corps of teachers, all of whom 
were attentive and diligent in instructing and disciplining both 
the mental and social faculties. Your inspectors would espo^* 
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cially commend the general decorum of scholars; and to all 
appearances, their advancement in morals in the several dist^ 
ricts, deserves special comment. The progress in scholarship 
has been rapid, and in many instances, remarkable. The on- 
ward tendency redccts great credit on both teachers and schol- 
ars, and speaks highly for the growing intelligence of our peor 
pie. The attendance, compared with the whole number of 
children, has been large, and evinces a desire on the part of all, 
to acquire all that the schools of the township afford." 

The investment in schoolhouses is $52,800; of which $50,000 
(b in the village. * 

Boss. — *Thc order in the schools generally goodf morals and 
behavior commendable in most, but with marked progress in 
lew, and attendance very irregular." 

School.raft. — '* The sch )ols have generally been well taught 
and well governed; the schools showing good progress, and a 
fair interest in their studies. The books are nearly uniform 
throughout the township." 

KENT COUNTT. 

The number in school in Kent county has increased eight per 
cent, the past year, and the increase of teachers' wages was 
three per cent. The average length of the schools has fallen 
four tenths of a month. Nothing is reported received from 
fines. The county, is to bo congratulated upon the law abiding 
character of its citizens. 

Alpine. — *' There appears to be a marked improvement in the 
schools in respect to order; the teachers the past season are 
of a better order than those previously employed. The con- 
duct of the scholars indicates that they Lave had a reasonable 
amount of moral instiuction. Their progress in scholarship. is 
quite observable, and the attendance quite regular, 

JByron.—*' So far as we can judge, the winter schools were 
good in all respects, and the summer schools, save one, were * 
well conducted, ordei ly, moral, well behaved, progressing finely, 
and generally well attended.^ 
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Chrand Rapids Gity. — ^This city has three distrcts, two of which 
have graded schools. 

'<In district No. 1 there has been secure^ a constantly 
increasing accuracy of method in programmes of study and 
recitation — in classification and general arrangement. Viciont 
conduct has become rare. Since the addition of a course of 
study for the high school, the progress has been steady, and in 
consequence, scholars who Wculd otherwise have left school and 
study, remain to complete the course, and thus the school is 
being constantly elevated. In regularity of attendance, mnch 
improvement has been made — the irregularity being less than 
one fifth what it was one year since, yet more in this respect 
might be accomplished.'' 

Qrattan. — "Most of our schools are kept in passably good 
condition in respect to order; but there is quite a variation in 
the practice of different teachers. 

" 2(1. The morals and behavior we cannot condemn, because 
ihey are without doubt, the same as those practiced at home. 

" 3d. We are glad to assure you the progress in scholarship 
is much improved ; that there are now very many more good 
scholars than there were years ago; and by securing a hi^er 
grade of teachers we hope to 'go up higher.' 

" 4th. Regular attendance is as rare as gold in Jeff. Daviif 
coffers, or Jacksonian stamina in the councils of the nation.'' 

Oalrfidd. — "Good order is generally observed; perhaps ob* 
tained by the salutary influence of moral suasion — which is 
generally practiced. General good morals under the iufiaence 
of regular church service and the Sabbath school. Oood adr 
vancement in the primary branches, owing to general clasaifr 
cation of books. Punctual attendance, caused principally by 
the absence of " rate bill." 

Paris. — " The order in our schools is not first rate, bni ia 
most of them it is improving; as we are earnestly endeavoring 
to employ a better class of teachers. The moral tone ie 
healthy, and the behavior rather exemplary. The progress ia 
study is very fair, though the advancement is 9ot such as ( 
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schools would eAibit, did we not experience a scmi-aonual 
change of teachers. The attendance is quite regular, partic- 
ularly in those schools where teachers are employed who wake 
vp the mind of the pupil." 

Vergennes. — " In most of the schools order and morals are 
good, but in others not as good as we could wish. Some of 
the schools are backward, but most of them are well advanced. 
Attendance is regular." 

LAPEER COUNTY. 

The increased attendance at school in Lapeer county is about 
nine per cent. The length of the schools is diminished- six- 
tenths of a month, but the amount paid teachers is increased 
seven per cent. $100 98 received for fines, was apportioned 
for libraries by the county treasurer, but less than half the In- 
spectors' reports record it. 

Ooodland. — " The schools have very good order; morals and 
behavior are variable; progress is good; regular attendance is 
mixed." 

Lapeer. — " The visiting committee would report the condition 
of the schools as advancing. More commodious houses are^e- 
ing erected, and this gives the teachers better opportunity to 
secure order. As to morals, the committee would say, as far 
as they could ascertain, the schools are doing well. Attend- 
ance and progress good." 

Maraih'jn, — " As to good order, we must confess it is about 
out of tlie question. Morals and behavior are passable, pro- 
gress and attendance good." 

Good progress with bad order? 

LENAWEE COUNTY. 

The average length of the schools in Lenawee county, is the 
same as last year, and the attendance 84 per cent, of all the 
children between the school ages — an increase of ten per cent. 
The increase of wages to teachers was about five and a half 
per cent Total, $31,166 56. This was more than was 
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paid in any other county save Wayno an?k Washtenaw; the 
latter being about four hundred dollars in advance. Lenawee 
is also next to these two counties in value of schoolhouses: 
$123,780 93. While Lenawee pays a little less than than 
Washtenaw to teachers, 1,94T more children are reported in 
school in the former. The average length of the schools in the 
latter, was one-fifth of a month the greater. The total meana 
of the county for the year for school purposes, are reported at 
$45,895 38. ' 

Adrian City. — This city employs six male and twen^-five 

female teachers ten months, to whom were paid $6,453 03; or^ 

$7 11 per scholar in regular attendance. The district has five 

brick school buildings, valued at $30,000. Twelve years ago 

. the value of schoolhouses was less than one thousand dollarg. 

Cambridge. — "The schools are in a very good and prosperoua 
oondition, but there is a lack on the part of the inhabitants in 
▼isting them as often as they ought to." 

Hudson, — ** Many of the schools are deficient in order. In 
No. 2 (union school,) the order is excellent; The morals are 
u^ally good. Progress in scholarship is usually good; in 
some of the schools, rapid. In regularity of attendance, all 
are deficient." 

Riga — No schools were visited, but the Inspectors say: "The 
teachers generally keep gr)od order; the children are as well, 
and better behaved, than in many village schoold; the morals 
of the children are as good as their parents." 

Rjme. — Twenty tlire? visits were made: " Ist. The order in 
the schools, with two or threo exceptions, has been very good. 
2d. The mcjrals and behavior are as good as the schools will 
average in tiio Slate, though not as good as they should be, 
8d. The progress in scholarship has been very good, consider- 
ing disadvantageous circumstances that the teachers have to 
contend with. We need better teachers, better schoolhouses, 
and a more uniform selection of books. 4th. The attendance 
has been very good in some of the schools; in others it has nol* 
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The district taxes were incorrectly reported in each of the 
ten districts in this town. 

Seneca. — "The visitor has the pleasure of reporting that 
much attention has been given to good order in oiir schools, 
and that object has been very generally attained. The subject 
of morals, in many of our schools, has received especial atten- 
tion with the best results.? 

Tecumseh, — ^The visitor gives a highly favorable report of 
the schools. The number of children reported in the town ii 
1,079, and the number attending school, 1,169. There are two 
good union schools. 

Woodstock. — "The order in the schools is very good; the at- 
tendance, as you will see by the report, is also good. Of UtA 
morals of tho scholars in the different schools, I have heard no 
complaint The progress in scholarship in most of thQ schools, 
Ibas been such as to receive the approbation of parents and 
teachers.'' 

LIVIKGSTOK COJJNTY. 

The reports from Livingston county show a falling off in at- 
tendance at school of 349, or nearly six per cent., and a slight 
decrease in wages paid to teachers. The schools averaged on&- 
fifth of a month less than last year. 

Cohoclah. — " In some schools there was good order; in others, 
teachers were slack. Morals were good. Progress in scholar- 
ship was excellent; attendance irregular." 

Conway. — " I hereby certify that the schools of this township 
are progressing in morals, good behavior and scholarship, as 
far as could bo expected, under the advan^ges they now have. 
One great defect is the multiplicity of books in use. Some 
plan whereby we might have a uniformity of books, would 
much relieve our teachers, and much more rapidly advance our 
scholars.'^ 

Deerfidd. — " In regard to order, the schools have given good 
satisfaction. The morals and behavior are good, with a chance 
of becoming better. The progress is slow, bat sure. The at- 
tendance was not very good." 
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Genoa. — "The manner in which we have carried on tho 
Bchoolg, is exceeded by but few townships; though we do not 
pretend to superiority in teachers. But a desire for improve- 
ment amopg the inhabitants, and a desire to sustain schools 
and means of education, is the most powerful auxiliary of the 
primary school system." 

Hamburg — ^Tolerably good order prevails; but I think teach- 
ers lack in capacity to govern, quite as much as in any other 
respect Morals and behavior very good, generally speaking. 
Progress in scholarship not as good as wo hope to see in a few 
years. Attendance quite irrogular." 

Tyrone, — " Order is good in a few schools. A general idea^ 
on the part of both teachers and scholars, that corporal pun- 
ishment is not sanctioned by law, is a death blow ta good or- 
der in most districts, and tends to Cripple it in the rest; and 
out of doors it is a strong stimulant to a corruption of morals 
in every form. Progress is good where order prevails, and in 
a few cases, where it does not. Attendance) is very good. I 
find many kinds of books — ^the district boards not prescribing^.* 

The law does not forbid corporal punishment in schools, the 
teacher, of course, being responsible for undue severity. An 
experienced teacher will easily dispense with its use. 

UnadiUa. — "The condition of the schools is good. Order is 
not very good. I think it has been too much neglected. Morals, 
as a general thing, are good. Progress in some districts quite 
rapid, in others not very flattering. I found that when good 
order prevailed, progress was made. Where order did not pre- 
vail, the school was defective to a greater or less degree in all 
its parts." • 

MACKINAO COUNTT. 

This coimty shows an improvement in the schools, in num* 
ters, length of schools, and wages paid to teachers. All the 
schools are reported free. 
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HACOMB COVKTJ, 

The reports from Macomb county show a slight decrease in 
attendance, and one-tenth of a month less in the jength of the 
schools; but a small increase of wages to teachers^ Nothing^ 
was voted for support of libraries in the county, and no receipts 
from fines are reported. 

Harrison, — ''Good order is generally maintained; and good 
morals; the schools being opened either by prayer or reading^ 
a chapter in the bible. The schools show good progress, and 
are well attended." 

Macomb — " So far as I can judge, the order and morals in 
onr schools are good. The pupils behave respectfully, and at> 
tend to their books, which is the secret of success. Attendance 
ia generally good." 

Bichmond. — Thirty-six visits were made. " The general con^ 
dition of our schools has been better during the past year than 
in former years. The order has been good, as have been the 
morals and behavior, as far as I could judge. A good degree 
of progress in scholarship has been made, though not so much 
as we might desire to see. There has been much defect in at> 
tendance." 

Shelby. — ^The visitor glares a good account of the progress of 
the schools; one of which is graded. 

Washinglon — *' The prospect as regards order, is cncourag. 
fng. The morals and behavior are satisfactory. The progress 
in scholarship is good and prosperous. The teachers complain 
a good deal of the irregularity of attendance; but in country 
districts this cannot be wholly avoided. Complaint is made by 
teachers of the diversity of books; but this is growing better 
under the advice of teachers and district officers." 

VANISTEK COUNTY. 

The increased attendance in Manistee county, is about 20 
per cent, and the school enterprise appears commendable. The 
. visitor in Brown makes a favorable report All the five schools 
in the county, were free. 
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HANTTon qouinT. 

This county comprises the Mauitou and other islands in Lake 
Michigan. The only town reporting, is Peaine, in which but 
22 ppr cent of the whole number of children attended schooL 
The report does not indicate the educational spirit we would 
debire. No two mill tax is reported. 

MARQUEITB COUNTT. 

Last year one town was reported from Marquette — this year, 
three. The school fund is large, the schools averaging nearly 
seven months, free, and the increase of wages to teachers re- 
ported, is 58 per cent. 

Marquette. — "The order is tolerable, morals and behavior are 
passable, pre gress in scholarship fair, but attendance is not 
good. The schools will be good in future, as considerable at- 
tention is being paid to the subject. No. 2 is building a house 
to cost $800." No. 1 reports school house worth $6,816 82. 
The town has a large library, and voted $75 for its support. 

Negaunee. — ^The Inspectors say the number of library books 
IB unknown, "the (township) library being mostly lost or sto. 
len.'^ 

MECOSTA COUNTT. 

The reports from Mecosta county show an increase of towna^ 
and schools, with a full proportional increase of expenditures. 

IflDLAND COUNTY. 

Midland county reports one new township, and slight increase 
of attendance. Beyond this, very slight progress appears. 

MONROE COUNTT. 

The reports from Monroe county show a slight increase of 
wages to teachers, but a shortening of the schools of half a 
month, and an increase of but 81 in attendance. Two towns 
report receipts from fines; probably on hand from previous 
years, as the County Treasurer eays but seven or eight dollars 
came into his hands, and none was apportioned. 
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Bedford. — " The order has been various, with good morals, 
poor behavior, rapid progress and regular attendance/' 

Erie. — ''Books are not generally well supplied, and there is 
a great lack on the part of some of the inhabitants in not send- 
ing to school at proper hours. Morality is good, but harmony 
defective." 

London. — ',' The order was good in all the schools visited, ex- 
cept one. Morals and behavior w^eie good as far as could be 
ascertained. Four of the schools were apparently making good 
progress in scholarship; the other four not making any." 

Monroe. — The visitor found most of the schools in a favorable 
eonditiou, and in part of triera, very regular attendance. 

Monroe City. — '* Wo have in this city, one graded school, in 
which two male and four female teachers are employed. The 
school is in good order, with scholars of good moral ily, and 
they make good advancement in scholarship. An annual pub- 
lic exhibition is given on the close of eachjspring term; which 
exhibitions are largely attended by the citizens, both native 
and naturalized, manifesting a deep interest in education. We 
are now out of debt for building, but still the school cannot be 
said to be. self-sustaining." $3,000 was paid to teachers; value 
of schoolhouse, $16,000. 

BaUinville. — ** Many of the schools of this town are composed 
partly of children of German birth or origin, who are obedient 
and studious; easier controlled in many respects, than native 
children. But very much depends upon the tact and influence 
of the teacher, as to order. Mo] als and behavior are generally 
good. 

" Our great obstacle in the way of systematic progress is, 
the great variety of text books used; an evil which wo hope 
will be remedied by the recent law." 

Summerjield. — "The echools were conducted generally in ex- 
cellent order; the scholars will rank generally above the me- 
dium in good behavior; their progress was generally good; but 
^tendance was too irregular." 
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MONTCALM COUNTT^ 

The aitendanco in Montcalm couDty has increased 12 per 
ceat, and the amonnt paid to teachers, 32 per cent. The 
average length of the schools has increased half a month. 
The reports show a gratifying progress generally in the 
county. 

Eureka, — "The schools are generally in a flourishing condi* 
tion; the greatest defects are owing to a want of knowledge on 
the part of teachers, to enable them to inculcate more thorough 
discipline and better order in their schools." 

Montcalm. — ** We find all the schools with and in good order, 
*with general good morals. The progress in scholarship and 
^e attendance are good; particularly in district No. 1, which 
is a settlement of Danes, and lately come inio the country; 
their proficiency is extremely pleasing, and their attendance 
very punctual." 

MUSKEGON COUNTY. 

Muskegon county shows an increase of seven per cent of 
attendance, and of wages to teachciB of 29 per cent. Two of 
the seven towns voted some support to their libraries. 

Casinovia. — The visitor reports the schouU generally well 
governed; no serious charges against the morals of the chil- 
dren, who are well behaved; and attendance very regular. 

Muskegon. — " Scb<jol district No. 1 was organized in October 
last, under the graded school law, from No/s 1 and 2. The 
Bchoolhouse has not been built. Two buildings are now uscd^ 
making four departments. School has l)een taught ten months, 
most of the time by four teachers. Order, morals and behavior 
have been usually good, and progicss in scholar^hip better than 
during the year previous. Irregularity in attendance is the 
greatest difficulty that teachers have to encounter." 

KEWAYGO COUKTT. 

The increased attendance at school in Newaygo county is 
eleven per cent; of teachers' wages, 20 per cent; and in the 
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length of the schools one-tenth of a month. One new town is 
reported. 

Big Prairie. — The visitor speaks highly of thg good order ob- 
served, and the general prosperity of the schools " since their 
funds have been such as to relieve them from the necessity of 
a rate-bill." The town voted $50 for library, and reports $2S 
of fine money. 

Croton. — ** In most of the schools order is not above medioo* 
rity. In some localities — especially near taverns, &o. — the 
morals and behavior are not first rate. Profane swearing is 
very frequently indulged in, by both parents and children. In 
some of the schools, progress is very perceptible, but generally 
speaking, not over half of the scholars are provided with books. 
The habit of keeping children out of school, or allowing them 
to stay out, on the most frivolous pretences, is very common. 
I think that from one-third to one-half the time is thus lost." 

Enstey — The visitor gives a favorable account of the schools; 
but says some of the children use profane language, *' I think, 
from hearing it from their parents." The town voted over one- 
third of the two mill tax for library. 

OCEANA COUNTY. 

Two new towns are reported from Oceana county. The at- 
tendance at school has increased 59 per cent , and wages paid 
to teachers, 72 per cent. Otto township voted half of the two 
mill tax, $56 71, for library. Clay Banks voted $50. 

ONTONAGON COUNTY. 

In Ontonagon county, one township less than last year re- 
ports, but there was an increased attendance at school of 25 
per cent., and of wages to teachers, 22 per cent. But one dis- 
trict is reported, in each township. The schoolhouse in Ontona- 
gon is valued at $4,000, and the one at Rockland, $3,500. In 
the length of the schools, and proportion of all the children in 
attendance, (all the schools free,) Ontonagon may claim to be 
the banner county. 
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OAKLAND OOCNTT. 

The report from Oakland county shows a slight decrease 
from last year in the number attending schoo] ; but schools 
averaging two- tenths of a month longer, and a little more paid 
to teachers. It stands the seventh in the State in value of 
achoolhouseSy the fourth in the amount paid to teachers, and tho 
third in amount raised by the two-mill tax — Lenawee and 
Washtenaw only being in advance in the latter respect. 

Addison. — ^The visitor reports: "The order in the schools is 
generally very good. Morals, with few exceptions, as in mosl. 
rural districts, very good. Progress of scholars was very poor 
until the three years past; since which the schools in this town 
have been in a very thriving condition; many of the scholars 
having made rapid progress. Schools are jrst beginning to 
get interested in tho work of education. But the sparsely 
settled districts are a great drawback. The attendance has 
been very irregular in most of the districts; the inhabitants 
being agriculturists, find ready excuses to withdraw their chil- 
dren from school.** 

Bloomfield. — " Our schools, as a- whole, arc in a flourishing 
condition; there appears to be a disposition among the parents 
and guardians to elevate the standard of our common school 
system, which is truly gratifying to the lover of education." 

Farmington. — "Order and morals generally good, and pro- 
gress good for the attendance, which is in most schools very 
regular, but in some, very irregular." 

Lyon. — "The order in our schools is not as good as I wish 
it might be. The morals are good, behavior and progress pret* 
tj good, attendance bad." 

NovL — " It is believed that our schools have never been un* 
der a better system of discipline than at present. We have 
good order, on account of giving everything its proper time. 
Morals and behavior are good on account of well qualified 
teachers. Progress in scholarship is good on account of the 
imiformity of text books. Attendance, I think, might be made 
more regular by making schoolhouses more inviting to pupils.* 
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Oxford. — *' The Board are happy to report the sehools all in 
good conflition as to order, morals, progress in scholarKhip, and 
regular attendance in most of the schools; and above all, we 
see the benefit of the late Teachers' Institutes; as we now have 
applications as teachers from such only as are duly qualified; 
and if the next Legislature will give us a county superinten- 
dent, under the auspices of our Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, our children's wants will be supplied." 

Troy. — " In moat of the schools excellent order is maintained; 
in others not, according to our views. A variety of opinion 
exists in the minds of both parents and teachers, in regard to 
what good order consists in. In some schools the pupils con- 
duct themselves, mostly as they please, receiving no punish- 
ment; and the parents are well pleased with the teacher — they 
have had an excellent school! My child has not been punished 
during the terml I What a fine teacher! — when in fact, tho 
child has made but little progress. Where order is regarded, 
progress is all we can desire. Little is done with morals, ex- 
cept in a few cases. In most cases the attendance is regular.'^ 

OTTAWA COUNTY. 

The reports from Ottawa county show a small decrease in 
attendance, but a large increase in wages paid teachers. Only 
three towns report their receipts from fines, for libraries. Ot- 
tawa township voted $100 for district libraries. 

Berlin, — "As a general rule, we have excellent order in our 
•chools, and morals quite as good as can be expected, in a 
mixed community and a new country. Progress in scholarship 
as a whole, is remarkably good. In most of the schools attend- 
ance*]s full and regular, but in some very irregular. The gen- 
eral condition of the schools is much improved of late." 

Chester. — "I found good order in districts 1, 4 and 6. In 1 
and 5, almost perfect order and system prevailed. In No. 6 fr., 
7 fr., and 9, the order was not very good. The general morals 
and behavior were good, except a want of^ respect for tho 
teacher, in some schools. I heard no swearing, and saw no 
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quarreling. Progress in scholarship is good in No.'s 5, and Gfr. 
Attendance is very irregular.'' 

Oeorg^oivn. — The town clerk says: "About half of our 
schools are orderly, the other half rather deficient in this re- 
spect. I consider the moral conduct of our children good. Se> 
rious dellnquences are uncommon. In the old schools, No.'s l^ 
2 and 3, the scholars have made tolerably good progress; in 
the other schools not quite so. good. The attendance is good, 
especially in winter." 

Z '.eland — ^The visitor reports good order and morality in the 
schools, with moderate progress and rather poor attendance. 

Our adopted fellow citizens in Ottawa county, generally, aie 
showing a warm interest in the education of their children. 

SAGINAW COUNTY. 

Tho increase in attendance at school since the previous re- 
port, is 12 per cent.; but the schools averaged one fifth of a 
m»nth less. Six towns made appropriations for libraries. No 
two-mill tax is reported in four towns. St. Charles has reported 
none for two years. 

Bridgeport. — Tlie visitor gives a favorable report of the con- 
dition of the schools. 

Chessaning. — ** School district N. 1: Schoolhouse badly ar- 
ranged. No order kept; scholars idle; have made but little 
progress for the past year. 

District No. 2: House well arranged ; good order kept; 8choI> 
ars active and well behaved; have nuidc fair progress. 

" District No. 3: A good house, small school, scholars behave 
well and have made fair progress. 

"District No. 5: House just built, and good. This is the 
first school taught. Order good, scholars active and make good 
progress. 

"The attendance was rather irregular in all the schools, 
owing to the following caus?s: 1st. sickness; 2«1, many of the 
larger scholars were kept at home to work occasionally; 8d, 
want of interest by some parents in schools. 
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"To conclttde, let me urge again, the appointmcHt of county 
Buperintendeuts." 

SL Charles. — " Order, morals, and behavior are gccd. Pro- 
gress in scholarship is not so rapid as is desirable. Ouc great 
feature in a new county like ours, is the diflficulty of procuring 
thoroughly educated, systematic and energetic teachers. At- 
tendance good." 

Swan Creek. — A new township. The visitor gives a favora- 
ble report of the school. 

TaymoiUh, — ^The visitor represents the schools in good con- 
dition. 

T?ioma8toton. — The visitor reports favorably except as to at- 
tendance, which is not very regular. 

SANILAC C0UNTT« 

Sanilac county reports show a handsome increase in popula- 
tion, and 20 per cent, increase of attendance at school. The 
increase in wages to teachers, was 13 per cent. Four towns 
voted appropriations for libraries. 

BiLel. — The visitor gives a favorable report. 

Ddavxire, — The visitor represents the school in a good condi- 
tion, except in irregular attendance. 

EUc, — The visitor reports favorably of the schools, but the 
inspector's report is quite imperfect. 

Forester, — *'I have visited the schools as required by law, 
and good order generally prevails. The scholars are nearly 
all small, and it is neither expedient or conducive to their wel- 
fare to enforce rules as rigorously as sliould he done where the 
scholars are larger. The moral tone of their minds speaks well 
for their teachers. Their progress in scholarship is generally 
rapid. I have had frequent occasion to notice this last partic- 
ular. I cannot, however, say so much for the regularity of their 
attendance. Parents arc generally too lax in this respect." 

Speaker. — " In district No. 6, there was good order and mor- 
als, and progress in scholarship. Attendance middling. In 
No. 4, there was middling order, good progress, and moderate 
attendance. In No. 1, good order, morals and progress." 
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6HIAWASSE1i COUNTT. 

Tho increased attendance at Bchool in Shiawassee county, is 
eight per cent The amount paid to teachers is about the same 
as last year. 

Caledonia. — "Absence prevented me from visiting all the 
schools; yet I can truly say that the number in attendance is 
very large, and that good order and regularity of attendance 
are characteristics of all our schools." 

Fairfield. — " The general condition^ of our five schools, rela- 
tive to order, morals, progress and attendance, has been good.* 

Owosso Township. — '' Our scholars, in the summer terms, are 
young — ^hard to keep in order, but with ve^y good morals, and 
are making good progress. Attendance was rather poor to- 
wards the close." ** P. S. — Tell us how to do better." 

[Read the Superintendent's Report. — ^Deputy.] 

Ferry. — The town clerk says: "The general condition of our 
schools is good. The want of uniformity of books is one of the 
greatest obstacles in the way of progress in scholarship. It 
does seem to us, the text books of schools should be beyond 
the mere whims of school district authority, lodged in the 
hands of some State committee, making the adoption by the 
districts necessary, in order to draw public money. These 
books should not be often changed. We have taught school 
twenty seasons, and seen and felt this necessity." 

Shiawassee. — " Order in our schools is generally good, accom^ 
panied with good morals and due respect to the teacher." 

ST. CLAIR COUNTY. 

St. Clair county shows an increase of four per cent, in at- 
tendance, and seven per cent, in wages to teachers. The 
schools average one-fifth of a month longer than last year. 
Only three towns voted anything for libraries. 

Berlin. — "Order was generally good; behavior rather bad; 
progress not very rapid; attendance quite good." 

Brockway. — " Our scholars generally exhibit good order and 
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inorals. In scholarship they are good — extra. Attendance was 
irregular — about one-third." 

Cotumbtis, — <*Tho yisiting inspector has gone to the war, and 
cannot report. The clerk is not at home and cannot furnish a 
map of the districts. I would further remark that our library 
has gone to the shades. The fine money went with the mill 
money." / 

To use the money received from fines for any other than libra- 
ry purposes, is unconstitutional and illegal See pages 159 
and 209 of the school laws/ 

Greenwood. — **l found in visiting the schools, that the great- 
est difficulty was the want of proper books. There were a 
nuDtiber of scholars in each school that had no books. The 
I books were of different kinds, not regularly classed; which 
.made it much harder for the teacher to keep order, on account of 
having two scholars studying in one book, &c. Taking all these 
things into consideration, the children and teacher were keep* 
ing as good order as might be expected. The town being new 
. and most of the people poor, it is impossible to remedy this 
difficulty to satisfaction." 

Ira. — "Order is tolerably good; morals and behavior not 
good; progress slow, and attendance poor." 

Kenockee. — " In districts No. 1, 2, and 3, 1 feund the schools 
in good order, in morals and behavior, and progress, with reg- 
ular attendance. In No. 5, 1 found the school much improved.^ 

Lynn. — The school is kept in good order, the children are 
moral and well behaved. Progress is slow, the parents taking 
but little interest, not furnishing books or visiting schools. At- 
tendance is irregular on account of bad roads, distance, &c." 

St. Clair Township — " Order, progress and attendance, are 
good, and morals generally good." 

Seven districts in this town employed only female teachers, 
during the year. The eighth reports 96 pupils in school, and 
one male and one female teacher, three months each. How can 
one teacher do justice to 96 pupils? 

Wales. — *' In the schools in this township good order has beon 
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maintained; morals and beliavior generally good ; progrcea in 
schoIarBhip, in some instances, has been remarkably good. 
Begular attendance has been in most of the schools strictly en* 
forced." 

8T. JO^PH COUNTT. 

While the general interests of the schools in St Joseph 
county have not gone backward, since the previous reports, 
they can hardly be said to have progressed. The figures yary 
very little from last year, 

FabiiL8.^-** In visiting the schools of our town we have been 
well satisfied with the management of most of them; finding 
them generally well conducted." 

Leonidaa. — " District officers have taken great pains to se- 
cure first-class teachers, and the inspectors have been careful 
to grant certificates to none except those who passed a rigid 
examination. Consequently, we liave had good schools during 
the past year. With one or two exceptions, the schools have 
been well governed. Progress in scholarship has been gener- 
ally satisfactory. The attendance has been about 85 per cent.* 

Parh — " The general condition of our schools is good, as it 
regards order. Morals and behavior middliDg good, but thero 
is a margin for improvement. Progress in scholarship ia rea- 
sonable, but best in the largest districts." 

White Pigeon. — •* The order is generally good. The morals 
and behavior in the rural districts are good. Good progress 
has been made in scholarship. One-fourth of the scholars in this 
township have been irregular in their attendance." 

TUSCOLA COUNTY. 

Education is making fair progress in Tuscola county. Tho 
increase of attendance is II per cent., and of wages to teach, 
ers 25 per cent. 

Aimer, — '*The teachers of all the schoojs have maintained 
excellent order, and paid particular attention to good morals 
and behavior. Tho progress in scholarship has been highly 
satisfactory. The attendance has been very good." 
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Dayton, — *< The order was good. I think the scholars have 
made extraordinary progress, considering the disadvantages 
they and the teachers have labored unider. Morals and be- 
havior are generally good. The attendance has been somewhat 
irregular on accoant of most of the scholars being small, and 
roads bad, and being worse at times, and the distance, for some, 
great, preventing regular attendance." ' ' 

VAN BUREN COUNTT. 

The reports from Van Buren county show a decrease in the 
average length of the schools of one-fifth of a month, but an 
increase of five per cent, in the number in school, and of six 
per cent, in wages to teachers. Four towns made appropria- 
tions for support of libraries. 

Alamo — ** Order is very good, morals exemplary, progress 
medium, attendance very good in the winter schools, but in 
the summer below medium." 

Arlington, — " Order was generally good, morals and behavior 
a general average, progress not very conmiendable, attendance 
very irregular. 

<' Is a rate-bill a district tax? We have so considered it in 
our computation." ^ 

It is not. A "district tax" is only a tax voted by the dis- 
trict. A rate-bill is a scholar tax. 

Bangor, — " Our township is new, and the districts generally 
poor. Our winter schools are the best attended, and are well 
conducted. Our summer schools are juvenile, and kept by fe- 
males, and have been satisfactory. The children are improv- 
ing as fast as 6an be expected, considering the short terms the 
■chools are kept." 

Bloomingdale, — "The order in our schools is improving; mor- 
als and behavior are fair, and progress and attendance good." 

Decatur. — " Our schools are all good as to order, morals, pro- 
gress and attendance, except No. 4." 

Decatur voted over $60, (one-fourth of the two-mill tax,) for 
the libraries. 
2T 
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Hartford. — "The winter schoola were good in respect to or- 
der and morals. The progress was ordinary, and attendance 
regular. In summer the order and morals were good ; progress 
not very good, and attendance quite irregular, on account of 
■ickness." 

Keder. — " The schools in this township were visited during 
{he winter session by one of the inspectors, and the report 
would show that in respect to order in school^ it was good, 
with the exception of one school Morals and behavior are . 
good. The progress in scholarship has been satisfactory, but 
attendance has been irregular.'^ 

Wasoerly.-^*^ OtdLQt was moderate; morals generally, good; 
progress excellent, and attendance full" 

WASHTENAW COUNTT. 

In Washtenaw county there has been, the past year, no vor 
crease in attendance, or length of the schools, and but one per 
cent, increase of wages to teachers. Affairs appear to have 
remained about stationary; yet Wastenaw may be proud of her 
schools. But one county (Wayne) has more inrested in school- 
houses, raised more money in the aggregate, or paid more to 
teachers. But one county (Lenawee) pays a heavier two-mill 
tax. The total resources for school purposes was $49,390 35. 

Ann Arbor Tovonskip, — <' It is rather difficult for all teachers 
to be equally capacitated to govern and manage; but by close 
watching, and advice to teachers, good order is pretty gener- 
ally observed. I think good order is all important for the rapid 
advancement of pupils. Morals and behavior, I am sorry to 
say, are not very good; but on the whole, I think there is a 
gradual improvement in this respect. Progress in scholarship 
and regularity of attendance, not as I would wish it. We are 
trying to introduce certain rules to improve the two latter.** 

Ann Arbor City. — ^This city paid to teachers the past year, 
$6,415, and was exceeded in this expense only by Adrian, De- 
troit and Tpsilanti. The excellence of the schools is attested 
by the fact, that $1,191 10 was received from tuition of non- 
resident scholars. 
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Freedom. — ''I am gratified to state the general order in .our 
Bchoola to be above mediocrity, morals generally good, progress 
in learning not coatemptible, regularity in attendance not die 
best.'^ 

Lima, — " The schools in this town for the past year, in regard 
to order, as near as we can jadge, would be about mediam, 
morals and behavior was good; progress in scholarship very 
good. In regard to attendance, we regret to say there is a 
lack of interest in schools; parents allowing children to go 
when they please, and staying home at pleasure—staying home 
to work, &c." 

Lodi. — '^ Order, morals and behavior, and progress in scholar- 
ship are good; attendance not quite as good as mi£;ht be/' 

Northfield. — ''The general condition of the schools in respect 
to order, morals, &c., progress in scholarship,! and regular at- 
tendance, is very creditable to the township." 

Lima, — " Order, morals and progress have been commend^i^ 
ble; attendance amazingly irregular." 

Saline. — "The order of the schools has been usually good | 
this year, although exceptions have been noticed in this very ; 
desirable quality. The moral behavior of the pupils needs im- . 
proving in most cases; especially on the play-grounds. Hie 
progress in study is usually good. The attendance in some of 
the schools is good; in others very irregular, embarrassing the 
operation of the schools very much. We also notice ^ careless 
indifference and want of interest in the schools on the part of 
parents." 

Superior. — " I have visited all the schools in town but one, 
during the summer term, and found them all in good condition. 
There seemed to be good order maintained, and systematic ar- 
rangement throughout. Behavior and morals, as far as seen, 
were excellent, and advancement in studies rapid. Attendance 
was regular throughout the whole term." 

Sylvan, — " The general condition of the schools in this town 
is encouraging to the visiting inspector. As to order, much 
depends on the teacher. In some of the schools order is good; 
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others fail in this respect Morals are pretty good except in 
one school, and the progress in scholarship various. In some 
there is a marked improvement. Attendance is not very good, 
but by care and attention given we hope that in some time to 
come we shall see good order, morals and behavior so inti- 
mately united, that good scholarship and regular attendance 
will become general.*' 

TpsUarUi Town, — " Good order generally prevails. The pro- 
gress in scholarship is good, but the schools are not of a very 
high grade, the more advanced pupils leaving to attend the 
union school at Ypsilanti. The schools are generally well at* 
tended. Some might be improved by a little more regularity. 
A scarcity of books prevails in one or two schools, and in oth- 
ers they are not uniform." 

TpsUanH City. — This city paid $6,976 to teachers. With 
1,192 children, resident in the district, tl e attendance at school 
was 1,360; and the receipts from non-resident scholars $886. 

WAYNE COUNTY. 

The increase 'of attendance in Wayne county, except in De- 
troit, is small. The increase in Detroit was 76 per cent. The 
increase of teachers wages in the county, was about two and a 
half per cent Total resources for the year, $67,038 69. 

Dearborn, — " Order is very good in most of our schools — ^no 
complaints made to the inspector. Morals and behavior are 
average. Most of our teachers were experienced, and quite 
Buccessful in advancing their pupils. The irregular attendance 
is the most serious obstacle in the way of accomplishing the 
good results intended by our school law." 

Detroit. — The following tabular statement will show the sev- 
eral items of the statistics of the schools of Detroit, for three 
years past: 
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Whole No. of 
Cblldrcn. 



No. attend log 
School. 



No. of Teach- 
ers. 



^H?tTic?"HP«^i<itoTV..ch«. 



1859. 
1860. 
1861. 



J 3,208 
14,159 
14,U6 



7,870 
4,629 
8,172 



.^9 
72 
73 



$26,276 00 
42.416 00, 
35,318 00 



$22,260 00 
25,000 00 
24.003 00 
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The schools are managed by a board of edncation, and are 
free. The yalne of schoolhouses is $150,000. This is a mag- 
nificent sum, bat considerably less than is thus invested, in 
proportion to population and wealth, in several other cities. 

Ecorse, — " The condition of our schools is goed, except in 
regularity of attendance, which, especially in summer terms, la 
quite backward. Still the scholars are fast progressing in 
their studies." 

The inspectors report that no two-mill tax was raised in 
Ecorse the past year. A reference to section 140, school laws 
of 1859, will show a stringent penalty for omitting to assess 
the two-mill tax. 

Oremfield. — " The order of the schools is passably good; 
morals and behavior out of school not as good as would be de- 
sired, but generally civil. In jnany of the schools good profi- 
ciency has been made in study. The schools are well attended 
in the winter, but quite irregular in the summer." 

Orosse Point, — " Good order was found in each of the schools 
at the time of visiting. As far as morals and behavior are con- 
cerned, they were found to be satisfactory, from inquiries made. 
There is generally remarkable progress in each district, and es- 
pecially in No. 6. The attendance was reported to be regular." 

Hamlramck. — " I have good reason to believe that good order 
is kept in the schools; that the morals and behavior are good, 
and that the scholars are making satisfactory progress in learnr 
ing. The attendance is probably not as full in towns near De- 
troit as in the interior towns." 
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FOR THE YEAR 1861, BY COUNTIES. 
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AMENDMENTS OF THE SCHOOL LAWS. 



The attention of school officers is called particularly to the 
following amendments of the school laws, made at the regular 
session of the Legislature in 1861. 

The numbers in brackets correspond with the sections in the 
' compiled laws; the other numbers agree with the "school laws/' 
published in 1859: 

(2116.) Sec. 6. [Page 161 school laws.] He shall annually, 
on receiving notice from the Auditor General of the amounts 
thereof, apportion the income of the primary school fund among 
the several townships and cities of the State, in proportion to 
the number of scholars in each between the ages of five and 
twenty years, as the same shall appear by the reports of the 
several township inspectors of primary schools, made to him 
for the year last closed. 

(21*19.) Sec. 9. [Page 162 school laws.J Whenever, by acci- 
dent, mistake, or any other cause, the returns from any county, 
township or city, upon which a statement of the amount to be 
disbursed to any such county, township or city, shall not contain 
the whole number of scholars in such county, township or city, 
entitled to draw money from said fund, by which any such 
county, township or city, shall fail to have apportioned to it 
the amount to which it shall justly be entitled, the superinten- 
dent on receiving satisfactory proof thereof, shall apportion 
such deficiency to such county, township, or city, in his next 
annual apportionment. 

(2248) Sec, 5. [Page 165 school laws.] The qualified voters 
of such district, when assembled pursuant to such previous 
notice, &nd all existing districts, at their annual meeting in the 
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year one thonsand eight hundred and fifty-nine, shall elect from 
the qualified voters of such district, a moderator for three 
years, a director for two years, and an assessor for one year* 
and on the expiration of their respective terms of office, and 
regularly thereafter, their several successors shall be elected 
for a term of three years each. Within ten days after their 
election, these several officers shall file with the director a 
written acceptance of the offices to which they shall have been 
respectively elected, which shall be recorded by said director. 

(2254.) Sec. 11. The annual meeting of each school district 
shall be held on the first Monday of September in each year, 
and the school year shall commence on that day. 

(2263.) Sec. 20. When no site can be established by such 
inhabitants, as aforesaid, the school inspectors of the township 
or townships in which the district is situated shall determine 
where such site shall be, and their determination shall be cer- 
tified to the director of the district, and shall be final, subject 
to alteration afterward by the inspectors, on the written re- 
quest of a majority of the qualified voters of the district. 
• (2266.) Sec. 22. The amount of taxes to be raised in any 
district for the purpose of purchasing or building a school- 
house, shall not exceed the sum of two hundred dollars in any 
one year, unless there shall be more than thirty scholars resi- 
ding therein between the ages of five and twenty years, and 
the amount thereof shall not exceed three hundred dollars ia 
any one year, unless there shall be more than fifty scholars re- 
siding in the district between the ages last aforesaid; and no 
sum shall be raised exceeding one hundred and eighty dollars 
for the purpose of building or purchasing a schoolhouse of less 
dimensions than twenty-four feet by thirty feet, and tun feet 
between floors; nor exceeding seventy-five dollars for the pur- 
pose of building or purchasing a schoolhouse constructed of 
round or hewn logs. 

(2266.) Sec. 23. Such qualified voters, when assembled as 
aforesaid, may, from time to time, impose such tax as shall be 
neoessary to keep their schoolhouse in repair, and to provide 
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the necessary appendages, and to pay and discharge any debts 
or liabilities of the district lawfully incurred; may raise a sum 
not exceeding twenty dollars in any one year for the purchase 
of bookH of reference, globes, maps, or any apparatus for the 
purpose of illustrating the principles of astronomy, natural 
philosophy, natural history and agricultural chemistry, or the 
mechanic arte. 

(2282.) Sec 39. The director, with the advice and consent of 
the moderator and the asaessor, or one of them, or under their 
direction, if he' shall not concur, shall contract with and hire 
qualified teachers for and in the name of the district, which 
I contract shall be in writing, and shall have the consent of the 
moderator and assessor, or one of them, endorsed thereon, and 
shall specify the wages per week or month as agreed by the 
parties, and a duplicate thereof shall be filed in his office: PrO' 
vided^ That if the director shall refuse to make and sign such 
contract, when directed so to do by the moderator and assessor, 
then it may be made and signed by the moderator and assessor. 

(2284 ) Sec. 41. Within ten days next previous to the annual 
district meeting, the director shall take the census of his dis- 
trict, and make a list in writing of the names of all the children 
belonging thereto between the ages of five and twenty years* 
In case of the absence or inability of the director, such census 
shall be taken by the moderator or assessor, or such person as 
they may appoint, and a copy of such list, verified by the oath 
.of the person taking such census, by affidavit appended to or 
endorsed thereon, setting forth that it is a correct list of the 
names of all the children belonging to the district between the 
ages of five and twenty years, shall be returned with the an- 
nual report to the township clerk. 

(2297.) Sec. 54. The director shall also, at the end of each 
school year, deliver to the township clerk, to be filed in his 
office, a report to the board of school inspectors of the town- 
ship, showiug: 

Fir^i. The whole number of children belonging to the district 
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between the ages of five and twenty years, aocording to the 
census taken as aforesaid; 

Second. The numher attending school daring the year under 
five, and also the number ovor twenty years of age; 

Third, The whole number that have attended school daring 
the year; 

Fourth, The length of time the school has been taught dur 
ring the year by a qualified teacher, the name of each teacher, 
the length of time kept by each, and the wages paid to each; 

Fiflh. The average length of time scholars between five and 
twenty ^fears of age have attended school during the year; 

Sixth, The amount of money received from the townshipi 
treasurer, apportioned to the distiict by the township clerk; 

Seventh, The amount of money raised by the district, and th» 
purposes for which it was raised ; 

Eighth. The kinds of books used in the school; 

Ninth, Such other facts and statistics, in regard to schoola 
and the subject of education, as the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction shall direct. 

(2299.) Sec. 56. Said board shall, between the first Monday 
in September and the second Monday of October, in each yeaii 
make out and deliver to the supervisor of each township in 
which any part of the district is situated, a report in writing 
under their hands, of all taxes voted by the district during the 
preceding year, and of all tuxes which said lioard is authorised 
to impose, to be levied on the taxable property of the distrid 

(2300.) Sec. 57. The district board may purchase, at the ex- 
pense of the district, such school books as may be necessarf 
for the. use of children admitted by them to the district school 
free of charge, and they shall include the amount of sugh pur- 
chases, and the amount which would have been payable for fuel 
and teachers' wages by persons exempted from the pa3^ment 
thereof, together with any sums on the district rate bills which 
could not be collected, in their report to the supervisor or su- 
pervisors, to be 'a8se6S4>d as aforesaid. They shall also pr^ 
scribe the text books to be used in the school; but text books^ 
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once Adopted, Bhail not be changed within two years, except 
by the consent of a majority of the Toters at some regular 
meeting. 

(2301.) Sec. 58. Said board shall exempt from the payment 
of teachers' wages, and from providing fuel for the nsc of the 
district, all soch persons residing therein as in their opinion 
onght to be exempted, and shall certify such exemptions to the 
director, and the children of such persons shall be admitted to 
the district school free of charge during the time of such ex- 
emption. Said board may also admit to the district school non- 
resident pupils, and may determine the rates of tuition of such 
pupils, and collect the same; and they may authorize or order 
the suspension or expulsion from the school, whenever, in their 
judgment, the interests of the school demand it, of any pupil 
guilty of gross misdemeanor or persistent disobedience. 

(8302.) Sec. 69. They shall purchase or lease a site for a 
school-house, as shall have been designated by the district, in 
the corporate name thereof, and shall build, hi^e or purchase 
such school-house out of the fund provided for that purpose, 
and make sale of any site or other property of the district^ 
when lawfully directed by the qualified voters at an annual or 
special meeting: Provided, That the district shall not iir any 
case build a stone or brick school house upon any site, without 
kaving first obtained a title in fee to the same, or a lease for 
ninety-nine years; and also that they shall not in any case build 
a frame school^house on any site for which they have not a title 
in fee, or a lease for fifty years, without securing the privilege 
of removing the said school-house when lawfully directed so to 
do by the qualified voters of the district, at any annual or spe. 
eial^meeting: Provided also, That the qualified voters of the 
district may appoint a building committee, to take charge of 
the work of building such school-house. 

(2318.) Sec. 75. When a new district is formed, in whole or 
in part from one or more districts possessed of a school housOi 
or entitled to other property, the inspectors, at the time of 

29 
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furmin^ sach iiow dlstrictp or as soon thereafter as maj hO, 
aball ascertain and detcimino the afiioiint justly due to such 
UCNV district from any district out of wliicli it may have been 
in whole or in part formed, as the proportion of such new diii* 
trict of tlic value of the school house 'and other property belong)* 
ing to the former district, at the time of such division; and 
ivhenevcr, by the division of any district, the schooMionse or 
site thereof bhall no longer be conveniently located for school 
purposes, and shall not be desired for use by the new district 
in which it may bo situated, the school inspectors of the town* 
ship in which such schoolhouso and site ehall be located, may 
advertise and sill the same, and apportion the proceeds of sacil 
sale, and also any moneys belonging to the district thus dlrU 
ded, among the several districts erected in whole or in pari 
from the divided district. 

(3325.) Sec. 82 The director of .every district formed as pn^ 
-▼idcd in the preceding section, shall also rrport to the clerk of 
each township in which the district is in part situated, thd 
number of children between the ages of Ave and twenty years 
in that part of the district lying in such township; and lMH>k0 
shall be drawn from the library of each township for the uso of 
such district; but the district shall have access to but one such 
library at the sumo time, and the said inspectors shall establish 
the order in which books shall be drawn from each towuship 
library: Provided, That no books shall be drawn from anj 
township library by any district having a district library; bul 
such district shall be entitled to its just proportion of books 
from the library of any tttwnship in which it is parity situated^ 
to bo added to the district library, and al^o to its eqniisiila 
share of any library moneys laised or received by any saoh 
township. 

(2310) Sec. 97. On receiving notice from the county troasr 
nrcr of tlio amount of scho.)l moneys apportioned to his town* 
ship, he shall apportion the same amongst the iMiveral districts 
therein, en'.itled to the same, in proportion to the number of 
children in each between the ages of live and twenty ycars^ as 
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tbe samo cihall bo fibown by the nnnnal report of the director of 
cacb district fur the school 3'car laslPicloscd. 

(235G) S<*c. 114. A township library shall bo maintained fa 
•aeh organized township in this State, which shall be the prop- 
erty of tho towcship; and the parents and guardians of all 
diiidren therein, boiwecn the ages of Gvc and twenty y cutis, 
•ball be permitted to use books from such library wiilioiit 
charge, l>eirig icpp'-nsihle to the township for the sufe return 
thereof, and for any injury done thereto, according to such rules 
•nd regulations as are or may be established by tlie boaid of 
Sebo(jl inspectors of the township: Provided, That no townsliip 
ia which tho township library has been distributed into district 
libraries, ^hall be required .to maintain thereafter a tow^uship 
library; And provided aUo^ That the school inspectors of any 
township may equitably divide' the townsliip library into dis* 
trict libraries, wliencv(?r requested by a vote of a majority of 
the districts in the township. 

(2358.) Sec. IIG. The clear proceeds of all fines for any 
breach of the penal laws of this State, and for penalties, or 
upon any recognizances in criminal proceedings, and all equiv- 
alents fur exempticn frim milituvy duty, when colhcted in any 
county, and paid into the county treasury, together wiih all " 
moneys heretofote collected and paid into said treasury on 
account of such lines or equivalents, and not already appor- 
tioned, shall be apportioned by the county treasurer, between 
the first and tenth days of April in each year, among the sev- 
cral'townships in the counly, aVcording to the number of chil- 
dren therein between the ages of five and twenty years, aa 
shown by the last annual statement of the county clerk on file 
in his office, which money shall be applied, to the purchase of 
books fur tho towuship or district libraries, and for no other 
purpose. 

(23G1.) Sec. 119. The interest of tho primary school fund 
fdiall be distriluted on the fust ^^^'i^^l^^y ^l May, or as soon 
thereafter as is pra. ticable, in each year, for the supf'ort of pri« 
mary schools in tho several townships iu this State, from 
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which reports have been received bj the SapermteodenI of 
Public Instruction, in aci|»rdance with^ the proviBions of (Ui 
chapter, for the school year last closed, in proportion to the 
number of children in such townships between the ages of fiv* 
and twontj years; and the same shall be payable on, ib^ 
warrant of the Auditor General, to the treasurers of the several 
oounties. 

(237T.) Sec. 186. The township board of each township thai 
liaye power, and is hereby required to remove from office, npoft 
satisfactory proof, after at least five days notice to the party 
implicated, any district officer or school inspector who shall 
have illegally used or disposed oi any of the public moiie^ 
entrusted to his charge, or who sl^^ persistently, and withooft 
sufficient cause, refuse or neglect to discharge aity one of tht 
duties of his office. 

ORADVD AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Sec. 14*7 Any school district containing more than one bund- 
red children between the ages of five and twenty years, may 
elect a district board consisting of six trustees: Provided, The 
district shall so determine at an annual meeting, by a vote of 
two-thirds of the legal voters attending such meeting: Provided 
also. That the intention to take such vote shall be expressed in 
the notice of such annual meeting. When such a change in 
the district board shall have been voted, the voters at such an- 
nual meeting shall proceed immediately to elect from the qual* 
ified voters of the district, two trustees for a term, of one year, 
two for a term of two years, and two for a term bf three years; 
and annually thereafter, two trustees shall be elected, whose 
terms of office shall be three years, and until their successors 
shall have been elected, and filed their acceptances. 

Sec. 148. Within ten days after their election, such trustees 
shall file with the director a written acceptance of the offi *e to 
which they have been elected, and shall annually elect from 
their own number a moderator, a director and assessor, and for 
cause may remove the same, and may appoint others of their 
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jOwb mimber in their places, who shall perfpnn the daties pire- 
jcribed hj law for such officers in the primary school districts 
if^ this State, except as hereinafter provided. The trustees 
•hall have power to fill any vacancy that may occur in their 
nmober, till the \iezt annual meeting. Whenever, in any case^ 
ib^ trustees shall fail, through disagreement or neglect, to elect 
the officers named in this section, within twenty days next after 
tba aimnal meeting, the school inspectors of the township or 
m\y to which such district makes its annual report, shall ap. 
jpoint the said officers from the number of said trustees. 

Sec. 151. Whenever two or more contiguous districts, hav- 
ing together more than two hundred children between the ages 
of five and twenty years, shall severally, by a vote of two-thirds 
of the qualified voters attending the annual meetings in said 
districts, determine to unite for the purpose of establishing 
graded or high schools, under the provisions of this act, the 
school inspectors of the township or townships in which such 
districts may be situated, shall, on being properly notified of 
. such vote, proceed to unite such districts, and shall appoint, as 
. soon as practicable, a time and place for a meeting of the new 
district, and shall require notices of the same to be posted in 
each of the districts so united, at least five days before the 
time of such meeting; and at such meeting the district shall 
elect a board of- trustees, as provided in section 1 of this act^ 
[sec. 141 above,] and may do whatever business may be don^ 
at any annual meeting. 

(2399.) Sec. 152. The qualified voters in any school district^ 
having more than three hundred children between the ages of 
five and twenty years residing in such district, shall have 
power, when lawfully assembled, to designate by a vote of 
two-thirds of those present any number of sites for school* 
houses, including a site for a union schoolhouse, and to change 
the same by a similar vote at any regular meeting: Provided, 
That in case two-thirds cannot agree upon a site for said school- 
house, that a majority of the Voters of said district shall have 
power to instruct the district board to locate said site. 
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(2412.) Sea 165. Any school district having moro than Ihrco 
hnndrcd children between the ages of five and twenty years 
residing in such district, shall liuvc power and authority to 
borrow money to pay for a site for a union schoolhousc, to erect 
buildings thereon, and furnisli the same, by a vote of two-thirds 
of the qualified voters of said district present at any anmittl 
meeting, and by a like vote at any other regular meeting: /Vo- 
ixided, That the times of holding such meetings shall not bo 
less than five days nor moro than six months apart, and that Iho 
whole debt of any such district, at any one time, for money tiiiit 
borrowed, shall not exceed fifteen thousand dollars. 



TBR "nOLLAR A SCHOLAR TAX.'' 

It was the design of the Legislature in 1859 to repeal tho 
Che following section (formerly 140, in the school law,) under 
which districts could raiso not exceeding one dollar for each 
child, by tax; but it was afterwards discovered that it wan 
omitted in the enrolled bill, signed by the Governor; and of 
course it was not repealed. Tho law is tl.ereforc still in forcA, 
as follows: 

"Tho qualified voters of any school district may, by vote at 
their annual district meeting, raise by tax upon the t:ixubla 
properjy of the dis rict a sum not exceeding one dolfkr for 
every scholar in the district bctwcin the ages of f.nr aud 
eighteen yrars, for the support of coinnioii schools in llie diKirict^ 
and such tax shall be n'ported t<» the Supervisor of ihu pr< imt 
township, and shall be levied, collected and returned in tho 
same manner as township taxes arc levied, collected and ro- 
tuiued.'^ 



